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TRI-CITIES GREET EVANSTON AGAIN 

DELEGATES WHEN SHRINE OF MUSIC 
FEDERATED CLUBS 2 AT NORTH SHORE 
OPEN CONVENTION ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Attendance of 1,200 Expected Thirteenth Event Attracts 
at Visitors’ High Tide— Larger Audiences Than 
Civie Officers Extend Wel- Ever Before—Initiate Pro- i 
come—J. Fred Wolle Plays gram with Dedication of 
Organ at Initial Event— the Organ—New York Phil- 
Gallico’s Prize Oratorio, harmonic and Chicago Sym- 

“The Apocalypse,” Excites phony Assist—New Works | 
Interest — Score Difficult, by Stock and Lutkin Pre- | 
but Soloists Enthusiastic sented—Soloists Include De- 
AVENPORT, IOWA, June 7, Lamarter, Claussen, Har- 
1921—With about 400 accred- rold, Grainger, Macbeth, 
ited club delegates in attendance Sundelius, Alcock, Murphy, 
and approximately an equal num- Harrison, Middleton, Lut- 


ber of visitors who are not dele- 
gates, the twelfth biennial conven- ton, Long and Marshall 
HICAGO, June 1.—Many new 


tion of the Nation Federation of : 
= Musical Clubs began its session last features marked the opening 
- part i night, with the Tri-Cities, Daven- of the thirteenth North Shore 
t will J port, Rock Island and Moline, as Music Festival at Patten Gym- 
ons” @ hosts. When the tide of visitors nasium, Northwestern University, 
Y is at its highest the convention at: May 24. 
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States tendance is expected to reach about When the massive velvet curtains 
ember J 1,200. To Davenport was allotted parted, they disclosed an organ of 
‘oy, a the opening and two days of pre- unusual character and scope. The 
xceed- liminaries. The remaining events instrument, one of great power and 


tonal variety, is so constructed as 


of the convention are to take place 
a to permit installation in a week’s 


at Augustana College, situated be- 









Medal tween Rock Island and Moline on “ah time. Immediately after the final 
iward §@ the opposite side of the Mississippi : 2 concert of the festival, it will be 
jury wer —— oy taken down and stored until next 
asa rhe first formal session last night took >= < festival in chambers built into cor- 
place in the New Capitol Theater, a is | % ssa meee i Pager Jeaunditaiie, It is | 


handsome auditorium. There were wel- 


come addresses by the mayors of the 
three cities and by Mrs. J. J. Dorgan, 
the chairman of the local board that 
shouldered the details of the convention 
entertainment, and a response was made 
by Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, president 
of the Federation. Organ solos by Dr. 
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SUE HARVARD 














doubtless the largest instrument in 
the world to be treated as a semi- 
portable organ. On this occasion 
it was played in masterly style by 
Eric DeLamarter. 

There was also the New York Phil- 







































1 play ig = > ed 
okow- Tinta a pean 9p 5 sae age mea Ny ae a na Who Emb: ; ae harmonic, with Josef Stransky as con- 
srt ¢ Sees with’ Erin Swindell e) naee, x American Soprano, o Em arks Shortly on a Lengthy Southern Tour. ductor, Henry Hadley as guest con- 
M panist, and a piano _~ ee (See Page 2) ductor, and Julia Claussen, mezzo- 
Samuelson BoB ov, seumia aa ieana soprano, as soloist. : ' 
an . ’ . sc. r . ” ‘ . > 4a 
ao a In view of the first performances any- heard a partial critical opinion is being reserved until slain eae nee olay the pecs 
e De where of the $1,000 prize oratorio “The Apocalypse, after the first performance. riven / thetweah test by Mr. DeLamar- : 
nf the Apocalypse,” which provides the present The election of officers is scheduled for cs ‘n the Chorale by Cikeaw Franck i 
cnlelal convention with its most notable event, Augustana College, under the direction ; Then Mr. Stransky took the conduc- i 
n ‘he delegates at the opening session were of Chicago. business which is holding a place in in- to. stand, and on orchestral concert 
especially interested in meeting the C™poser, who has been in the Tri-Cities terest with the various musical programs aia? “The Bach Prelude “Chorale and 
ii composer, Paolo Gallico, and the libret- for a week going over the score with and discussions is the proposal to revise Peaed arfanved by Albert was the work 
—— Pauline Arnoux MacArthur, and Mr. Graham, was in attendance, as was’ the National organization so as to center bed vd. > Mr Str: naicy avvarentl 
the both were applauded warmly. Mrs. Gallico. The Tri-City Symphony is delegated board selected. me. nen eS 
_ pP leuk y i . B , sensed the acoustics, and did not force 
0 of the principal speakers listed being augmented by players from the _ turn will select officers, rather than elect- the men—they followed well, and proved 
the first session disappointed the Chicago Symphony for the oratorio. ing officers at the conventions by direct to be artists of first caliber 
ence through inability to attend. 0101S themselves That the proposed plan has oppo- Savenal Wears have sassed since Tulia 
her Rudolph Ganz nor Ernest siastic over the Gallico score, though ad- sition has already been made known, but Cle rh ae sfleese am, in Scone) and 
chelling could be present. Imme- Mitting it was not easy to learn. the convention delegates expect such re- agen lie) pe sincere welcome when she 
' ‘ely preceding the formal opening, a Chorus of about 250 voices comes from made to come cain tn te stage She was in splendid 
_ banquet was tendered the national board the Tri-Cities. In fairness to the work, harmoniously. OSCAR THOMPSON. volea and sang the aria, “Mon Coeur 
— * | advisory board of the Federation by WC navien s ti Voix,” pr tet Tien ab 
- ered = oes ee board, at = Dalila,” as well, if not better, than it 
y ef a otel, Davenport. ‘fhis, In This L4/uUe has ever been sung in this part of the 
of . oe on ‘the messenine floor country. As an encore Mme. Claussen 
reign g) “ nae | Lay eis eal gl nt A Famous Actor Discusses Music. . A ES Aste Py FOS 3 gave the Gavotte from “Mignon” | and, 
‘ iturday. The executive board mem- Reaching the Masses Via “Variety”.............+0eeeeeeeeeees 4 for her last number, sang the ‘Love 
iN 7 : mem — 2 se : Death” from “Tristan and Isolde. } 
AT bers had a delightful day at the beauti- New Symphony at Plainfield, N. J...........ccccccecccccccecs 7) Henry Hadley’s “Culprit Fay” was 
- 7 ong pe a of Mr. and Mrs. John The Runaway Who Became a Noted Singer.............-..+45. 13 juga ten by the orchestra under 
- , er > 2 « . a “oc ss . 
—_— d aaaeldee Meciee. Satur- Be ee Oe ND rv aeec dee eebesstsesebeeancceses 24 the composer. Mr. Hadley, a rou- 
nday night a number of the visitors —— ———————— a [Continued on page 5] 
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SEEK $2,500,000 TO 
BUILD OPERA HOUSE 


Report $2,000,000 Already 
Subscribed for San Fran- 


cisco Project 


SAN FRancisco, June 4.—There is 
now a subscribed fund of $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to John Drum, chairman of the 
War Memorial committee, and George A. 
Newhall, chairman, popular subscrip- 
tion committee, toward the cost of the 
proposed War Memorial Opera House. 
The amount sought is $2,500,000. 

The building, which is to be erected 
at the corner of Hayes Street and Van 
Ness Avenue, will be a unit of the Civic 
Center group of buildings, and will ulti- 
mately be turned over to the University 
of California as part of its Department 
of Fine Arts. It is to be administered 
under a trust agreement by trustees to 
be named by the University of Cali- 
fornia regents. 

The site cost $300,000 and the city has 
contributed $100,000. To evade em- 
barrassing technicalities, the municipal- 
ity will be acknowledged owner of the 
property in the amount of its equity. 

The appointment of the popular sub- 
scription committee this week followed 
an impetus given the war memorial 
movement when it was announced that 
Geraldine Farrar was to come here in 
September to appear with the Scotti 
Opera Company. It is entirely impos- 
sible to even begin the opera house be- 
fore September, however. The Scotti 
Company is to appear at the Auditorium, 
and Frank Healy, local manager, is al- 
ready planning suitable alterations. 

The popular subscription committee 
for the opera house project consists of 
George A. Newhall, chairman; Frank B. 
Anderson, Rudolph Spreckels, Richard 
M. Tobin and J. B. Levison. 

M. H. H. 


MUSIC WEEK AT CAPITAL 


Half-Million Participate in Seven-Day 
Program 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5.—Music 
Week, held here from May 29 to June 5, 
will be remembered as one of the great- 
est inspirations for the development of 
music that the capital has ever known. 

Backed by President Harding, with 
Mrs. Harding as chairman of the 
honorary committee; organized by Rob- 
ert Lawrence under the auspices of the 
Community Center Department of the 
public schools of the District of Columbia, 
endorsed by federal and civil officials, 
strengthened by the chairmanship of Dr. 
Hamlin E. Cogswell, the week helped 
blaze a trail for the federal recognition 
of music. Half a million persons partici- 
pated and 60,000 school children brought 
the week to a climax with a serenade to 
the President at the White House. 

The unprecedented success of Music 
Week was due to the hearty co-operation 
of the entire city. Special praise is due 
the organizer, Robert Lawrence; Cecil 
B. Normon, secretary of the Community 
Centers of the public schools, and her co- 
workers, and to Dr. F. W. Ballou, super- 
intendent of the public schools. The 
executive committee was as follows: 
Hon. James T. Lloyd, chairman; Dr. 
Abram Simon, vice-chairman; John 
Poole, treasurer, and Alice Pollock, secre- 
tary. The finance committee included 
Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, chairman; Mrs. 
George Eustis Corcoran, vice-chairman, 
and Frederick L. Stephens, secretary. 
Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell was chairman 
of music week activities, assisted by a 
representative committee. Benjamin 
Washington presided as chairman of 
activities in which Negroes took et 

» ae 











Bill in Congress to Repeal Admissions 
Taxes 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Repre- 

sentative Oscar E. Keller of Minnesota 

has introduced in the House of Repre- 

sentatives a bill to repeal the admissions 


tax. The measure has been referred to 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. A. T. M. 





Stadium Committee to Hold Auditions 
for Aspiring Soloists 


That there will be a definite system 
of selection by which unknown soloists 
may appear at the concerts to be given 
in Lewisohn Stadium, the College of the 
City of New York, is the announcement 
of the committee. There has been ap- 
pointed an Audition Committee, Anne 
Shingleru, chairman, who will choose 


from among the candidates who present 
themselves. 


There will be a preliminary 








try-out on some date to be announced 
later, to which anyone in New York is 
eligible. All competitors should address 
an application to the Audition Commit- 
tee, Stadium Concerts, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Each vocalist must 
bring an accompanist to the trial and 
sing an aria. Each instrumentalist must 
play a movement of a concerto. 


TO REVIVE SAENGERFEST 
Plans 








German-American Federation 
Event for 1922 


A revival of the pre-war annual song- 
festival of the Northwestern Federation 
of Singers is planned by that organiza- 
tion, and the first event of the sort since 
1915 is set for May, 1922. The monster 
affair will be given under the auspices 
of the United Singers of Brooklyn, Arno 
Greiner, president, in all likelihood in the 
Twenty-third Regiment Armory. There 
will be a chorus of many thousand male 
voices and a large orchestra. 

Directors of the Federation have been 
called by the president, Major Carl 
Lentz of Newark, N. J., to attend a con- 
vention at Atlantic City on June 19 next. 
Plans for the festival will be discussed 
at this time. In the following week, 
June 24 and 25, the clubs of Connecti- 
cut will hold a State song-festival in 
Bridgeport. 


PULITZER PRIZE WON 
BY FOSTER HANKINS 


Self-Taught Composer Re- 
ceives Traveling Scholarship 
for Symphony 


The $1,500 Pulitzer Scholarship in 
composition has been awarded to Foster 
Montgomery Hankins of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The prize, which is given 
annually to the students of music in 
America deemed the most talented and 
deserving, carries with it a stipulation 
that it be devoted to a continuation of 
musical studies, “with the advantage of 
European instruction.” The award is 
made by a jury composed of members 
of the faculties of music of Columbia 
University and the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York. 

The prize-winning work is a Symphony 
in F Minor, in three movements—Alle- 
gro Moderato, Andante and Finale. The 
scoring is for full orchestra, and four 
horns are employed. Mr. MHankins 
is twenty-six years old and a native of 
Busaula, Ala. His application indicates 
that he never studied composition under 
any teacher. After graduation from a 
high school, the young composer studied 
along academic lines with his father for 
two years. He has been a student of 
the violin, however, for nine years. 


Bok Benefaction Includes Music School 
of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—The Settle- 
ment Music School of this city will re- 
ceive scholarship funds amounting to 
about $1,000 in any year when there is 
no award of the $10,000 prize recently 
established by Edward Bok for the great- 
est service to the city by any resident. 
The terms of the award specify that the 
scholarships are to be given to boys and 
girls resident in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan district. The Settlement School 
will share with nine other institutions 
when the annual award is not made to 
any individual. 











MAIER WEDS IN HOSPITAL 


Pianist, Recovering, Marries Miss 
Warner—Will Spend Summer 
in Maine 

Guy Maier, the pianist, and Lois 
Auten Warner were married at Mr. 
Maier’s bedside in the Boston City Hos- 
pital on the morning of June 1. The 
marriage had been arranged to take 
place in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York City, on the same 
date, but on account of the sudden illness 
of the groom necessitating his removal 
to the a AE the more formal cere- 
mony had to be abandoned. Mr. Maier 
had planned to take his bride to Europe 
sailing on the Lafayette on June 4, but 
there has also been a change in that 
plan, and as soon as he is well enough 
they will go to Maine to spend the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. Maier has had the unique experi- 
ence of reading his own death notice in 
the papers. And like Mark Twain, he 
found it “grossly exaggerated.” Follow- 
ing the fainting spell with which he was 
seized in Back Bay Station, Boston, 
where he was waiting to board a train 
for New York, some unknown person 
telegraphed Buffalo, his home city, that 
he had actually died and that it had 
happened in New Hampshire. The story 
was carried by the Buffalo papers the 
next morning and caused a great shock 
to his family, as it was the first intima- 
tion they had had of even his illness. 
Happily, the latest reports from Boston 
indicate that the patient is making rapid 
progress toward recovery and after a 
summer’s rest in the Maine woods will 
be in fine fettle for the active season 
which awaits him and his associate Lee 
Pattison. 








Guarantors for Chicago’s Opera Season 
Now Number 166 


CHICAGO, June 5.—Guarantors for the 
Chicago Opera Association’s next season 
have reached the number of 166, accord- 
ing to the report of Robert E. Kenyon, 
general chairman of the citizens’ Chi- 
cago Opera Committee. The first hun- 
dred of these pledges were secured dur- 
ing Mary Garden’s recent “drive,” the 
others more recently, five having been 
obtained by the women’s section of the 
cominittee, Mrs. Jacob Baur, chairman. 
The guarantors are pledged to a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 each a year for five years. 


Divide Paderewski’s ’Cello Award 


BosTon, June 4.—A competition for 
the Paderewski scholarship in ’cello at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
yesterday afternoon resulted in a divi- 
sion of the prize, between Lawrence Rose 
of Malden, Mass., and Janette Fraser of 
Detroit, Mich. The award carries $250, 
applicable to tuition in the ’cello and 
other subjects at the conservatory in 
1921-22. The judges were Franz Kneisel, 
Georges Miquelle and George W. Chad- 
wick. Both prize-winners are pupils of 
Joseph Adamowski. W. J. P. 








Goldman Opens Band Series on Co- 
lumbia Green 


A crowd of 10,000 heard the opening 
concert of the Goldman Concert Band, 
on Monday evening, June 6, on the Green 
of Columbia University. Edwin Franko 
Goldman, the popular conductor of the 
organization, led his men in a program 
of favorite compositions, ranging from 
Bach to Sullivan. The soloist was Ernest 
S. Williams. A complete review of the 
concert will appear in next week’s issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





Coveted Church Post Came 


Unsought to Sue Harvard 





(Portrait on Front Page) 
OTHING daunted by the prospec- 


tive hot weather of the last of June 


and early July in Texas, Sue Harvard, 
the Metropolitan soprano, plans to fill 
ten concert engagements in that State, 
following her appearance at the national 
convention of the Kiwanis Club, to be 
held in Cleveland, June 22, 23. Miss 
Harvard has the distinction of being one 
of two women members of this well- 
known men’s business club, having been 
elected an honorary member by the New 
Castle (Pa.) branch. This election was 
a tribute to Miss Harvard’s achieve- 
ments by the business men of her home 
town. 

The soprano gave a successful concert 
for the Mannerchor in Indianapolis on 
April 26. This was her second appear- 
ance there under these auspices, and she 








was immediately engaged for another 
concert to be given next season. 

Miss Harvard’s recent appointment to 
the highest paid soprano church position 
in New York City, that of soloist at the 
Marble Collegiate Church, came with- 
out her having applied ffor it, 
and was a direct result of her excep- 
tional standing as a church singer, as 
well as the position she occupies in the 
operatic and concert world. After a 
month at Lake Placid in August, dur- 
ing which Miss Harvard will prepare 
new concert programs for next season, 
she will return to New York and enter 
at once upon her concert work. One 
of a number of early season engage- 
ments is on Oct. 10, when she will open 
the series of the Monday Musical Club, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Her manager, Lou- 


don Charlton, has an excellent season’ 


already booked for her. D. L. L. 


CANADIANS TRY FOr 


ALBERTA’S HONO3 


Fourteenth Festival, in ( 4) 
gary, Attracts Many 
Competitors 


EDMONTON, June 4.—Alberta’s ir. 
teenth musical festival, held in Ca -.., 
recently, has been the banner m. (-;) 
event of the year in this province. 
as usual, Edmonton held its own in 
ing the honors. 

The distinguished adjudicators ,,. 
T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Them .< 
Church, New York City, and W . jc, 
ery Hall, choral instructor at Cc yp. 
bia University. 

At the time of its commenceme:: jy 
1908, the Alberta Musical Festival] «5, 
only secure a sufficient number of «oy. 
petitors to make a two-day festival), by; 
it has grown to such extent that this 
year two churches had to be requisiti sneq 
so that competitions could run simy). 
taneously for five days. 

Lieutenant-Governor Bulyea, Howard 
Stutchbury and Vernon Barford of £4. 
monton were the originators of the fes. 
tival in 1908. To the latter, especially, 
without whom no festival since has been 
complete, belongs the credit of bringing 
the celebration up to its present propor- 
tions, and making it so distinct an in. 
fluence in the life of the western pro- 
vinces. 

The competition for the big choirs was 
won by the Knox Presbyterian Church 
of Calgary. Edmonton competitors did 
well also, the small choir competition 
being won by Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, under the leadership of Robert 
Leslie. 

There were competitions in junior and 
senior piano playing, ear tests, sight ac- 
companiment tests, small and large 
choirs; voice, ’cello, violin and cornet; 
thirty-two competitions in all. 

Theodora Soderman of Red Deer was 
the one competitor in any contest who 





took a perfect score of 100 marks. This § 


was for the ear test. The same com- 
petitor also won the gold medal in the 
senior piano competition. 


Alexander Nichol, aged thirteen, of | 


Pocohontos, Alberta, 310 miles from here, 
took the silver medal in the junior vio- 
lin competition, for the second year in 
succession. 

Six medals, three silver and three gold, 
fell to pupils of various teachers in Al- 
berta Rollawe. North Edmonton. They 
were Marion Sparling, winner of the 
gold medal in the mezzo-soprano class, 
pupil of W. J. Hendra; Alexander Nichol, 
silver medal, pupil of Albert Weaver- 
Winston; W. Shaw, bass, gold medal, 
pupil of R. L. Bateman; F. Richardson 
Lovette, baritone, gold medal; womens 
trio and quartet, trained by R. L. Bate- 
man, both silver medals; while thre 
junior piano pupils of Eva Howey, Erma 
Emery, Audrey Havistock and Helen 
Deeton, won high places. Edna Hine, 
pupil of Vernon Barford, also ranked 
high in the junior piano. Mrs. Gordon 
James of Edmonton was another success- 
ful contestant, taking gold medal for the 
contralto solos, and tying with a Calgary 
contestant for the Brett medal given for 
the highest number of marks. In this 
case, the Lieutenant-Governor agreed t0 
add another medal. Mrs. Gordon James 
and Mrs. Mahoney each reached the 
score of 180. : =: 

The Calgary Women’s Musical (lu 
entertained the visitors to the festival on 
May 22, when an opportunity was 4° 


forded of meeting the adjudicators pe ™ 


Mrs. F. J. Butler is presider 


sonally. aT A 


of the club. 





Zirato-Morgana Marriage Set for June 15 


The wedding of Nina Morgana, ‘” 
prano, of the Metropolitan, and Brun 
Zirato, secretary to Enrico Caruso, W!" 
take place at the home of the singe™* 
mother, Mrs. Charles Gioia-Morgana, " 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the morning of June 1». 


nn 






Arizona Wins Banner for Organ- 
ing Musical Clubs 

By Telegraph to Musical Amer! 

DAVENPORT, IowA, June 6 
Arizona won the banner of * 
National Federation of Mus 
Clubs as the state that organ! 
the greatest number of music ¢!' 
in proportion to population, du! 
the year. The announcem 











somewhat surprised delegates 
the convention of the Feder?’ 
now meeting here. O 
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What the Actor Learns from Vocal Study 


\Walter Hampden, Noted Ex- 
ponent of Shakespearian 
Réles, Tells of His Debt to 
Music—Favors ’Cello, but 
Finds It a Difficult Instru- 
ment—A ‘Hamlet’ Who 


Has Studied Counterpoint 






Walter Hampden, the American 
actor who has gained prominence 
in plays of Shakespeare, derives 
much pleasure from music in mo- 
ments seized from a busy life de- 
voted to the theater. His sincerity 
and scholarly attainments have 
won for him an enviable reputation 
in his profession. In the follow- 
ing interview he makes manifest 
the value of a musical training to 
the actor whe is serious in his art. 
—Ed. MusICcCAL AMERICA. 


WER ct alias a ect A 


BY R. M. KNERR 








UST off Broadway, in the unreal 

and oddly-scented regions back- 
stage, one could hear an orchestra at 
work upon an authentic Elizabethan 
air. The players were heralding the 
nuptials of Katharine the Shrew, and 
Petruchio had already donned his fan- 
tastic garb of patches. A late renais- 
sance mustache, a gaudy magenta cap, 
ear-rings of mammoth size, and a most 
modern cigarette in a shapely holder 
of a pattern Boccaccio never knew, 
adorned the determined wooer. 
Through the swarthy simulation of 
an Italian complexion, however, peered 
the eyes of Walter Hampden, noted 
American interpreter of Shakespear- 
ean roles. 


“T have really studied the ’cello,” he 
says, for music is the subject of a dress- 
ing-room conversation. “But as very few 
persons to-day are masters of this in- 
strument, I shall not be so confident as 
to say I play it. In the latter days of 
Seidl’s reign at the Metropolitan, I had 
as teacher the first ‘cellist of his or- 





a 
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President Serenaded by 60,000 
Children as Capital Holds 
Music Week 


WASHINGTON, June 8.—As a cli- 
max to Music Week 60,000 school 
children, gathered on the great 
ellipse, south of the White House, 
and led by five massed bands, sere- 





afternoon of June 3. : 
Dr. Abram Simon, president of 
the District of Columbia Board of 


| naded President Harding on the | 


Education, in presenting a floral 
lyre to President Harding ex- 
pressed the appreciation felt at the 
cordial aid given the cause of mu- 
sic by the President. 

“In this beautiful close of Wash- 
ington’s Music Week,” said the 
President in reply, “is the most re- 
markable climax ever known in 
music. I am profoundly touched 
by the scene before me. I have 
heard many kinds of music in my 
lifetime, from the croon of the 
mother’s song, great choruses, 
trained soloists and wonderful | 
bands and orchestras, but+I have 
never heard such music as that of I 
the sparkling school youth of 
Washington. When I heard it that 
ig the supreme music of all my 
life.” 

The children sang _ patriotic 
songs, pronounced allegiance to 
the flag and finally joined in sing- 
ing “America.” Robert Lawrence 
of the National Bureau for the Ad- 
| vancement of Music directed. The 
| Marine, Navy Yard, Third Cav- 
alry, R. O. T. C. of Howard Uni- 








versity and the Community Cen- 
ters Bands participated. 
) i AB FF 














Walter Hampden, Well-Known Shakespearean Actor, 
the ’Cello 


chestra. And then, since you ask, I 
have given some time to harmony and 
counterpoint, and in the past have done 
some composition—small pieces, of 
course. For some years there has been 
very little time for this, or even for hear- 
ing much music. 


“Few persons, perhaps, realize the 
similarity between the arts of song and 
of drama. My period of vocal study in 
Paris was very helpful as a training for 
the reading of lines. The foundation of 
the singer’s equipment is his legato, and 
much the same thing is the basis of a 
good dramatic delivery. The poetry of 
Shakespeare is a kind of music; it has 
its periods, its changes in what may be 
called pitch and tempo. Crescendi in 
music correspond to the impassioned 
climaxes with which drama abounds. 
This art of the greatest English poet is 
a very effective one in its sensuous as- 
pect alone. 


¢¢TQECAUSE I believe in the peculiar 

effectiveness of the Shakespearean 
verse when properly spoken, I do not 
approve of the intrusion of music, in 
theatrical representations of these plays, 
beyond the strictest limitation of the 
term ‘incidental.’ In the Balcony Scene, 
for instance, a musical accompaniment 
could only serve to distract. Nor do I 
put on the scenes in ‘Macbeth’ in which 
the supernatural element is presented to 
any prolonged lugubrious measures; only 
the thunders and lightnings called for 
by the text are used. Trumpet calls with 
the character of motifs are used in the 
latter day to symbolize the sovereignty 
to which the titular character aspires. 
These were arranged by Louis Siegel, 
composer and pupil of Ysaye, and em- 
ploy the ancient Danish modes, which 
are said to antedate most European 
melodic material. In ‘Macbeth’ also, 
when the apparitions of the murdered 
kings pars in procession, the same motif 
is sounded with a harmonic distortion 
which is eerie and effective. The Grave- 
digger’s Scene in “Hamlet” has also been 
provided with music by Mr. Siegel, but 
as this cally for an organ contribution, 
it is difficult to present. One can’t buy, 
beg or borrow an organ and, failing this, 





Photo by Bain News Service 
Finds Relaxation in Playing 


in our productions we are forced to fall 
back upon Tchaikovsky and the or- 
chestra. 

“Speaking of ‘Hamlet’ reminds me 
that I have several genuine Elizabethan 
recorders, the wind instruments of 
Shakespeare’s time resembling flutes. 
In the scene with the musicians, Hamlet, 
after examining their instruments, com- 
pares the human being to an instrument 
played upon by Fate. I have given this 
scene with music offstage on these old 
instruments preceding the entrance of 
the musicians, with a crescendo effect as 
they approach. But, alas, these old in- 
struments can be played by very few 
musicians to-day. The cost of incidental 
items of this kind in a production in most 
cases, prohibits them. 


¢¢T CONSIDER it a mistake, at any 

rate, to turn the Bard’s plays into 
music dramas. Shakespeare used music 
in his plays, but in the form of intro- 
duced songs, dances, serenades, and the 
like,, when the action called for them. 
The plays are dramas, of course, primar- 


ily, and the introduction of too many 
lyric bits would have weakened the sus- 
tained art of these histories of conflict. 
Contemporary writers for the stage used 
the literary form of the masque, éxam- 
ples of which are often of great poetic 
value in a lyric sense. But the material 
of ‘Hamlet’ is different from the stuff 
of a song-cycle: it is climactic, an or- 
ganic growth—like the sonata, an artis- 
tic and involved whole. Indeed, one of 
the qualities that mark Shakespeare off 
from the other Elizabethan poets, includ- 
ing even Marlowe, is the subordination of 
action, pure plot, to the profound an- 
alysis of character. The greatest liter- 
ary mind we have had was not concerned 
with incident primarily, much less with 
the evolution of a framework upon which 
to hang musical interpolations. I should 
say that it is as grave a mistake to over- 
orchestrate the heritage contained in the 
famous Quarto Edition, as it is to over- 
load with scenic investiture the presen- 
tations of these plays, which were orig- 
inally produced, we are told, with plac- 
ards to indicate a change of scene.” 
The person intrusted with the calls 
here came discreetly to the door of the 
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Appreciation of Elizabethan 
Verse Aided by Early 
Training in Art of Song— 
Singer’s Legato a Basis for 
Good Dramatic Delivery— 
Music in the Poet’s Lines— 
The “Incidental” Score 


dressing-room. “Now, Mr. Hampden!” 
The calcium lights were burning garishly 
in the clearing beyond the “wings”; and, 
with a suave defiance of Hymeneal con- 
vention, Petruchio advanced in rags to 
his wedding. 





MANY SAILED SATURDAY 





Bori, Ysaye, Stojowski and Other Nota- 
bles Go Abroad 


The White Star liner Olympic, which 
sailed from New York on Saturday, June 
4, took several prominent musicians on 
board. Among these were the follow 
ing: Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, who will go directly to her 
home in Milan for rest and study and 
who will appear in opera in several Eu- 
ropean cities before returning to New 
York next December; H. T. Burleigh, 
the composer, who will remain in Europe 
for three months. While there, Mr. Bur- 
leigh will appear in recital with Roland 
Hayes, the young Negro tenor, who has 
won a ieaued success in London this 
spring, featuring his arrangements of 
Negro spirituals. Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, will spend all next winter abroad, 
being heard in concert from Norway to 
Egypt. Also aboard were George M. 
Spangler, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and his assist- 
ant, Harry Cahill. 

Other prominent artists who sailed on 
June 4 were A. Buzzi-Peccia, composer 
and teacher of singing, by the Pesaro; 
Salvatore di Stefano, harpist, by the 
Providence; Claude Gotthelf, accompan- 
ist for Geraldine Farrar, by the Roussil- 
lon; Sigismund Stojowski, by the Oro- 
pesa, and Eugene Ysaye, conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and Lee Pattison, 
pianist, by the Lafayette. 

Joseph Schwarz, the Russian baritone 
who was heard in recital last season and 
with the Chicago Opera forces in San 
Francisco, and who will be a regular 
member of the company next year, sailed 
on the Manchuria on June 2. 





Sued for $3,000 Damages by 
Favorita Company 


Singers 


A summons and complaint, filed by the 
Favorita Grand Opera Company, Inc., 
in the County Clerk’s office against Gae- 
tano Tommassini and Nina Frascani 
Tommassini on June 1, asked damages 
of $3,000 for alleged breach of contract 
because the tenor and mezzo-soprano 
did net appear for performances of the 
company in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on May 21 and 28. The de- 
fendants’ answer, filéd the same day, 
specified the engagement, contrary to 
terms of their contracts, of other singers 
of dubious artistic ability as reason for 
dismissal of the complaint. 














vide Home for Musicians 


ATLANTA, GA., June 4.—The 
urgent need for a home for musi- 
cians in Atlanta was emphasized 
by Mayor Key in an address to 
more than 400 members of the At- 
lanta Federation of Musicians, as- 
sembled at dinner on May 30. W. . | 
A. Sutton delivered an address on 
the musical attainments of the At- 
lanta chapter, and commended the 
efforts of this order in taking steps i 
to bring about the realization of a 
hall to be devoted to musical art. 
Mayor Key in his address said 
that a home of the character sug- 
gested was one of the most vital 
needs confronting the organization 
and promised to lend his aid. 

Ambitious plans were laid, and 
an executive committee appointed 
with the idea of going forward 
with the work immediately. 

L. K. S. 


Atlanta Urged by Mayor to Pro- 
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Reaching the Masses via Vaudeville 





People Are Ready for Good Music if One Will Give It to Them, 
Says Dorothy Jardon— Finds Listeners Sensitive to 
Textures, Colors and Lighting—Holding the Attention 
While Avoiding the Bizarre — Makes Opera Arias In- 
telligible Through Translation and Explanation 


so! edaabtg not just opera, is what I 

wish to talk about,” said Dorothy 
Jardon. Seated in the lounge of her 
hotel, the singer of operatic music dis- 
closed none of the imperiousness which 
now and again attaches to the prima 
donna. “Music ought to be presented 
where it will be heard, and in such a 
way that it will be listened to.” Exactly 
the same thing is alleged about religion, 
one thought! And in the earnestness 
with which Miss Jardon spoke of the aim 
of her art, one perceived that music may 
have a sort ur gospel of its own. 


“The first thing that is necessary in 
conveying a message is to gain the at- 
tention of the auditor. This can often 
be done by means of the eye, which is, 
after all, the keenest sense of the five. 
To say that the appeal to the eye is in- 
ferior to that of the ear, is to condemn 
a whole family of arts in order to vin- 
dicate one. And I have found audiences 
most sensitive to the sort of curtain, 
the color of the gown, used in a musical 
program. Doesn’t this show that in 


most people the aesthetic judgments are 
pretty wide-awake? 

“For this reason I have used a cur: 
tain that suggests an old tapestry, and 
have so lighted it that it is gradually dis- 
closed. I hope in this way to suggest 
an atmosphere quite different from that 
of my auditors’ daily lives. I aim to 
transport these from the theater to the 
land of art. Last season I wore a gown 
of a very rare shade, blending geranium, 
tangarine and coral. Nothing holds the 


attention so well as something that is 
hard to classify, you know. Yet I al- 
ways avoid the flagrantly bizarre, the 
‘queer.’ The successful artist must be, 
first of all, human. That is the great 
condition of success with an audience 
made up of many kinds of persons.” 


Humanizing Music 


The sartorial was soon left behind, 
however, in Miss Jardon’s discussion of 
melody and its adjuncts. “Humanity must 
be in the music, too,” said she. “Surely 
none will be interested in just a succes- 
sion of strange sounds. The reason why 
the majority of people say they do not 
like good opera, well given, is because 





Campbell Studios 
Dorothy Jardon, Soprano, Who Holds 


That the People Are Ready for Good 
Music 


they do not know what it is all about. 
Their sympathies must be aroused in 
the characters, the emotions presented. 
For this reason I have used sensible 
translations in the excerpts presented 
in my vaudeville programs, and have at- 





GIVE SPECIAL MUSIC 
AT WILLOW GROVE 


Franko Concludes Opening 
Series at Philadelphia’s 
Park Resort 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 4.—Nahan 
Franko arranged special programs ap- 
propriate to Memorial Day for this week, 
which brings his Willow Grove engage- 
ment to an end. The principal soloist 
of the week was Betsy Lane Shepherd, 
a soprano of good voice who is already 
familiar to Willow Grove audiences. As 
a Memorial Day feature, Luigi Boccelli, 
a young Philadelphia baritone, pupil of 
David Bispham, sang several numbers 
with excellent results. Mr. Boccelli, 
who is twenty years old, has lived in 
this city for a large part of that time. 
Handicapped in other pursuits by blind- 
ness, he turned to music for solace, and 
so fine is his voice and understanding 
that it promises a future for him. 

At virtually every concert Mr. Franko 
contributed at least one solo feature. 
His playing evoked much enthusiasm. 

The Palestrina Choir, consisting of 
seventy-five picked singers under the dil- 
igent leadership of Nicola A. Montani, 
provided a unique event for the closing 
free Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The pro- 
gram included rich examples of poly- 
phonic music. 

The soloists were Catherine Sherwood 
Montani, soprano, and Helen Bock, pian- 
ist. Mrs. Montani’s brilliant voice and 
her technical efficiency were admirably 
displayed. Miss Bock gave pleasure with 
her skilled interpretations. 

At the spring concert of the New 
Century Club Chorus, H. Alexander 
Matthews conducted an admirable pro- 





gram of eight-part numbers. The solo- 
ists were Bessie Philips, contralto; 
Helen Bonner, soprano; Mrs. Livia 


Ward, harpist, and Gurney Mattox, vio- 
linist. 

One of the now rare presentations 
of Haydn’s “Creation” was given at the 
First Baptist Church, by an augmented 
choir under the direction of Frederick 
Maxon, the soloists being Mary Merklee, 
Phillip Hipple and Horaee R. Hood. 

A delightful reception was given by 
the Art Alliance in their gardens on 
Rittenhouse Square on Tuesday. The 
new president, John F. Braun and Mrs. 
Braun, together with other officers and 
directors, met the new members. 

A concert for the benefit of Italian 
War Orphans gave Philadelphians an- 


other chance to hear that unique organi- 
zation, the Philadelphia Plectrum Or- 
chestra, led by Joseph La Monaca. Mina 
Dolores, soprano, sang in charming 
fashion. 


Kathryn Burroughs Spencer gave a 
recital for the benefit of St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in St. Joseph’s Auditorium. 
Julia Z. Robinson, soprano, assisted. 

Hugo Boccelli, at his annual recital, 
showed the resonant quality of his voice. 
Mrs. Russell King Miller, contralto, was 
the assisting artist, and Mary Miller 
Mount played notable accompaniments. 

W. R. M. 





Maine Singers Devote 
a Concert-Program 


to Gilberté Works 











Lyon, Bangor Teacher, and 


C. Leroy 
Hallett Gilberté, Composer 


BANGOR, ME., June 4.—An evening de- 
voted to the compositions of Hallett Gil- 
berté, with the composer at the piano, 
was enjoyed by a large audience on May 
22, when the vocal pupils of C. Leroy 
Lyon gave the first of three recitals to 
be given in the Memorial Parlors. 

It was some seven years ago that Mr 
Gilberté, who is a native of Maine, was 
last here. 


Mr. Gilberté accompanied Henrietta 
Blackwell, who sang with clear enuncia- 
tion his “Two Roses” and “Singing of 
You”; Florence Kimball, in “The Rain 
Drop” and “A Rose and a Dream”; Mrs. 
Wilbur Park, in a well-contrasted group 
consisting of “Come Out in the Sweet 
Spring Night,” “Minuet La Phillis” and 


“Ah, Love but a Day”; Almond Hart, in 
“Forever and a Day” and “Star of 
Love” and Ellice Drew, in “Land of 
Nod” and “An Evening Song.” 

Mr. Gilberté’s accompaniments were of 
an unusually high order. 


The program opened with a trio com- 
posed of Mrs. C. Leroy Lyon, C. Leroy 
Lyon and Mrs. Drew, who sang ‘There, 
Little Girl Don’t Cry” and “A Mother’s 
Cradle Cong.” The program closed with 
a group sung by the Lyric Male Quar- 
tet composed of Cyrus McCready, C. Le- 
roy Lyon, Fred Clifford and Walter 
Mills, who sang “A Dusky Lullaby” and 
“You Is Jes’ as Sweet,” accompanied by 
Dorothy Doe at the piano. 


Mr. Gilberté also appeared as soloist 
in a group composed of his Nocturne and 
Barcarolle and played with much poetic 
feeling. After his playing of Barcarolle, 
he received three recalls. Much credit 
is due to Mr. Lyon, by whose foresight 
Mr. Gilberté’s present visit to this city 
was made possible. d. ln B. 





MACBETH AIDS FUND 





Soprano Heard with Fritz Renk in Chi- 
cago Benefit Recital 


CHICAGO, June 7.—Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, and Fritz Renk, violinist, 
were the artists at the benefit recital 
given for the Frances E. Willard Hos- 
pital Thursday evening, June 2, in Medi- 
nah Temple. Miss Macbeth was heard 
in a group of French, Russian and Nor- 
wegian songs. The Norwegian song, 
“Kom Kyra,” by Thrane, an “echo” song, 
was particularly well received. The 
Polonaise from Thomas’ “Mignon” was 
sung with grace and surpassing skill and 
lovely quality of voice. At the close of 
the concert, Miss Macbeth sang four de- 
scriptive songs in convincing fashion. She 
was in splendid voice throughout the en- 
tire program. 

Fritz Renk, young violinist, who made 
so pronounced a success at his début in 
Chicago a year ago, played numerous 
short pieces with good style and fine 
technique. Mr. Renk was admirably as- 
sisted at the piano by Otto Beyer, and 
George Roberts played sympathetic ac- 
companiments for Miss Macbeth. 

M. A. M. 





Miss Beebe Giving Concert Series 


Two series of afternoon musicales are 
being given by Carolyn Beebe, solo pian- 
ist and founder of the New York Cham- 
ber Music Society, Inc., in Connecticut, 
one in Greenwich and the other in New 
Canaan and Stamford. At these con- 
certs Miss Beebe is having the assistance 
of Lillian Ring, soprano; Charles 
Vaughan Holly, tenor, and Ralph Leo- 
pold, pianist. 


tempted to sing them with intellis 
diction. Why have words, if they ar: 
to be heard? Usually I have given 
aria in the original tongue, for | 

even the unappreciative dissatisfie, 
they are not subjected to the authe 
sensation of ‘grand opera.’ In this 
however, I preface the number wit 
tactful explanation of the circumsta 
which prompt Santuzza to voice the 
manza, and I use all the pantomime 
companying the aria. Intelligence 

word often misused; I have never fo 
an audience so lacking in it that { 
could not understand the feelings 
the jilted girl.” 


Publicity for Good Music 


Not only are settings and melo 
presented simply and directly, but t 
are presented to vast numbers of | 
sons with a wide catholicity of tastes 
Miss Jardon through the medium of 
vaudeville theater. “The concert, 
the operatic, stage has a very sp: 
class to which it appeals,” the si: 
continued. “The thousand or five t!) 
sand persons who come to each of 
fourteen weekly performances of 
vaudeville theater are just so many } 
sons willing to be presented with ¢ 
music—or bad music, if nobody wil! 
bothered to give them the better. TT! 
must be made to experience good mu 
else what is the good of writing aii 
lecturing about it till all the pens and 
throats are dry? It does much more 
good to help persons to feel and liv 
music than to give a hallful of specialists 
new musical material to quarrel abou 
as an intellectual exercise. For this 
reason, I think that the presidents and 
executives of the vaudeville circuits are 
in a position to hasten or to retard | 
demand for municipal opera, which is 
looked forward to most eagerly by those 
in each city who happen already to be 
converted to the better music. The more 
often operatic excerpts are interesting], 
presented on programs that appeal to 
everybody in some way, the more w' 
the people of the United States expect 
to find serious emotions, and not frivol- 
ous rhythms only, in music. The orches- 
tras in the vaudeville houses might be 
improved, by the way; for in respect o! 
completeness and skill they are inferio: 
to the new motion picture theaters. Thes: 
now have their musical programs 
merit.” 

Last of all, the singer gave a sincere 
estimate of the demands made upon the 
character of the artist who would under- 
take to further music’s cause. “The best 
interpreter of music of worth will be the 
one with the greatest soul,” she said, or 
“the ‘biggest heart,’ if you prefer. Th 
artist must be without conceit. Any snob- 
bery will be detected by his audiences 
Such a one must not think that the in- 
terest is in himself; no, it is in what h 
can do, what it is his duty to do. No 
one figure is big enough to be conceited 
about his worth. There are far too 
many curtains going up nightly all over 
the world in too many auditoriums. And, 
as for there being grades of auditoriums 
in which to sing, the only significant 
classification is according to the degree 


of service which each performs.” _ 
Bm BM. K. 





A copy of 


MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S 
GUIDE for 1921 


ought to be in the possession of 
everyone interested in music. 


It is a digest of the musical 
resources of the United States 
and Canada. 
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North Shore Festival: 


[Continued from page 1] 


tined musician and an excellent conduc- 
tor, was well received by the audience. 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony, No. 4, closed 
the program. 


Dedicates Work to Festival 


“A Psalmodic Rhapsody,” written for 
and dedicated to the Chicago North 
Shore Festival Association by Frederick 
Stock, was the high light of Thursday 
evening’s program. It was the first per- 
formance of this cantata, and the ap- 
plause after its completion was deafen- 
ing. The festival chorus of 600. voices, 
together with the Chicago Symphony, 
Orville Harrold, tenor, from the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Eric De- 
Lamarter, at the organ, all joined in its 
presentation. The work, with its in- 
volved combinations of voice and instru- 
ments, its interweaving rhythms and its 
short melodic themes, is, without doubt, 
the finest, most inspiring work from the 
celebrated conductor’s pen. 

The delicate music allotted to the 
tenor was sung in proper vein by Orville 
Harrold. He sang with fine artistry and 
clear enunciation, and his tones were 
even and well rounded. 

Orchestra and chorus gave of its best 
and the work throughout was a triumph 
for Mr. Stock. 

Mr. Harrold was also heard during the 
evening in “Che Gelida Manina,” from 
“Bohéme,” wherein he disclosed a warm, 
rich voice. 

The second half of the evening was 
taken up by Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast,” with Harrold 
again the soloist. This time, however, 


f Dean Lutkin conducted the orchestra. 


Grainger as Soloist 


Percy Grainger and the Chicago Sym- 
phony, with Frederick Stock and Arne 
Oldberg conducting, were the Friday 
evening festival attractions. The pro- 
gram opened with a conventional read- 
ing of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” by 
Mr. Stock and the orchestra. This was 
followed by Mr. Grainger in the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Concerto. 
Mr. Grainger, a warm favorite here, gave 
1 magnificently vital performance. At 
s close the artist was given an ovation. 
After the intermission a short excerpt 
\rne Oldberg, “Canzona,” was pre- 
d, with the composer conducting. It 
its first performance, and was by 
the best thing which Mr. Oldberg 
0 far accomplished. It is replete 
melodie beauty and illusive charm. 
Idberg is a fine and serious musi- 
He too was enthusiastically re- 


Sent 


‘hen eame Percy Grainger again, 
ime in two of his own compositions 
chestra, “Colonial Songs” and the 
sucker’s March,” with a piano part 
nin. These two popular composi- 
completed the subjugation of the 
ice. Vociferous applause greeted 
mposer, who came out repeatedly. 
compelling Conductor Stock and 
itire orchestra to acknowledge the 
ts with him, he played three en- 
“Shepherd’s Hey,” which Mr. 
ger has arranged for orchestra, 
» be repeated. 
demonstration by the audience 
; conclusive proof that occasionally 
; Strumentalists might be used at these 
‘ ils, not only to give pleasing 
"ety, but also to interest the audience. 
‘0 orchestral numbers, “The Foun- 
of Rome,” Respighi, and the 
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glorious Prelude to “Meistersinger,” 
Wagner, closed one of the best programs 
which the North Shore organization has 
ever presented. 


The Children’s Concert 


Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association, was 
the soloist Saturday afternoon for the 
Young People’s Matinée. A chorus of 
1500 children’s voices, assisted by the 
Chicago Symphony, conducted by 
Osbourne McConathy, sang a group of 
songs by Parker, Moszkowski, West and 
Hadley; Webbe’s cantata, “An Island 
Fable”; “America, the Beautiful” by 
Ward; and “The Home Road” Carpenter. 

Florence Macbeth never sang better. 
She gave “Charmant Oiseau” from 
David’s “Pearl of Brazil,” then appeared 
with the children in the Bach-Gounod 
“Ave Maria,” also in a group of songs 
and many encores. Mr. Stock directed 
the orchestra through several appro- 
priate works. 

Monday afternoon and evening were 
given over to Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion.” For this festival performance 
there were gathered together a chorus 
of more than 1000 singers, including a 
vested boys’ choir and a chorus of girls 
from the high schools, and the Chicago 
Symphony, with Dean Peter Lutkin as 
conductor. Marie Sundelius, soprano; 
Merle Alcock, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor; Theodore Harrison, bari- 
tone; Arthur Middleton, basso; Charles 
E. Lutton, baritone, and Robert C. Long, 
baritone, were the soloists, and all were 
in capital voice and did remarkably well. 
During the interim between afternoon 
and evening concerts many of Chicago’s 
leading organists tried out the new 
organ. 

Choral, symphonic and operatic music 
was presented Tuesday evening for the 
last concert of this year’s musical festi- 
val. The new “Hymn of Thanksgiving 
for Victory,” by Peter Lutkin, was the 
final number. It required, besides the 
Chicago Symphony, the Festival Chorus 


and the A Cappella Choir, and was con- 
ducted by the composer. 

Dvorak’s “Dramatic” Overture; three 
sections from the symphonic poem, “The 
Planets” (“Mars,” “Saturn” and “Jupi- 
ter”), by the English composer, Gustav 
Holst, and Strauss’ tone poem, “Don 
Juan,” were the orchestral offerings. 
The aria “O Paradiso” from Meyer- 
beer’s “L’Africaine,” and two arias from 
Verdi’s “Othello” were the vocal num- 
bers. Charles Marshall, the American 
tenor, was the soloist. Mr. Marshall has 
a robust tenor voice of remarkable carry- 
ing power. He was recalled many times 
and had to add several encores. 

The Chicago Symphony, under Fred- 
erick Stock’s direction, was in brilliant 
form and especially in the music of Holst 
brought forth a volume and a power of 
rhythm in its playing which fairly 
thrilled the big audience. The fantastic 
music of “The Planets” was gripping. 

The orchestra supplied the accom- 
paniments for the operatic numbers and 
played them excellently under the leader- 
ship of Frederick Stock. Gavin William- 
son furnished the piano accompaniments 
for Mr. Marshall’s encores. 

A review of this great festival would 
be indeed incomplete without a word of 
praise for Carl D. Kinsey, who has man- 
aged these big musical affairs ever since 
their inception thirteen years ago. Mr. 
Kinsey’s exceptional business acumen 
has been one of the leading factors in 
making the festival one of the important 
annual musical events of the country. 
This year, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the big undertaking, every seat 
was sold for every concert. 

It is interesting to recall that when 
the first festival was held the Patten 
Gymnasium was not completed and an 
improvised front had to be put on the 
building. Mr. Kinsey and Dean Lutkin, 
when they decided that the festival 
would be a good thing to offer the pub- 
lic, had no idea that it would grow to be 
an annual event of such musical import. 

MARGIE A. MCLEvop. 





OFFER $1,000 FOR ORCHESTRAL WORK 


North Shore Music Festival 
Association Announces 
Contest 


CHICAGO, July 6.—A prize of $1,000 
for an orchestral composition is offered 
by the Chicago North Shore Music Fes- 
tival Association in connection with the 
1922 festival. The winning composition 
will be played at the final concert of the 
1922 North Shore Music Festival and 
also by Frederick Stock at one of the 
regular concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
phony in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, during 
the season of 1922-23. The rules of the 
convest are as follows: 

All contestants shall be either of Amer- 
ican birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

Contestants must submit the orchestral 
score legibly written in ink. 

Each score must be without the name 
of the contestant and must bear only a 
motto. The score must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope having inside the 
name and address of the contestant and 
the motto on the outside. 

No work may exceed fifteen minutes’ 
duration in performance. 

From the total number of works sub- 


mitted, the five considered best by the 
judges will be selected for performance 
at an evening public rehearsal. From 
these five the w ning composition will 
be selected by the judges. 

The term “orchestral composition” 
under the provisions of this contest will 
signify a work for orchestra alone, not 
a concerto for piano or violin, or a com- 
position for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra. It is open to the com- 
poser, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so 
desires. 

The composers of the five works 
selected by the judges for interpretation 
at the public rehearsal will be notified of 
the decision of the judges, and they will 
be required to furnish orchestral parts, 
legibly written in ink, not later than a 
month before the date of the public re- 
hearsal. The orchestra parts of the five 
works selected for perfgrmance must 
comprise, in addition to copies for the 
wind instruments and percussion ( kettle- 
drums, cymbals, etc.) the following num- 
ber of string parts: Eight first violin, 
eight second violin, five violas, five violin- 
cellos, five double basses. 

The five compositions selected for per- 
formance at the public rehearsal will be 
played without the identity of the com- 
posers being made known to the judges 
or the public. Th- orchestral conductor 
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Photograph Taken at Performance of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” with Marie Sundelius, Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Theodore Harrison, 
Arthur Middleton, Charles E. Lutton and Robert C. Long as Soloists and Dean Peter Lutkin Conducting 


of the Festival Association will conduct. 

The winning contestant will receive a 
prize of $1,000 and his composition will 
be performed at the final concert of 
the 1922 festival under the direction of 
the orchestral conductor. If, in the opin- 
ion of the latter the successful contestant 
is capable of directing his own work, he 
may do so if he desires. 

No work may be submitted that has 
previously been performed or published. 
Scores must be submitted on or before 
Jan. 1, 1922. Compositions should be 
sent by insured parcel post to Carl D. 
Kinsey, business manager, 624 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


MOSZKOWSKI FUND GROWS 





Contributions for Needy Celebrity Reach 
Sum of $1,751 


Contributions for the relief of Moritz 
Moszkowski this week reached the sum 
of $1,751. Several larger donations 
were received and numerous smaller ones 
from throughout the country. 

Those who contributed this week were 
as follows: 


Previously acknowledged................ $1,470 

Additional Member of Committee: 
Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell (towards 
printing expenses and mailing of cir- 
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Other contributors: ; 
Corinne Mayer, New Orleans.......... 5 
Sy aig oo CB Gk oes ORS TRO OO d 
OS OT ea a ee ee 5 
ee ON  eerereereee ere ee eee l 
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Charles Miller, Davenport, lowa...... ] 
Albert Wegman, St. Louis.............. 1 
St & ee. eee ere ee 10 
Grace L. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.......... 5 

SS ee ere a re eek ee ee ror aa $1,751 


Donations for the fund should be sent 
to Rudolph Ganz, c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 
which will continue to publish the names 
of those contributing. 





Elena Gerhardt to Return to America 

Elena Gerhardt, the Lieder singer, 
will sail for the United States on June 
22, and will spend the summer with 
friends near New York. Miss Gerhardt 
will remain here only until early in 
January. She will be heard in three 
Sunday evening recitals in the Town 
Hall in October, November and January. 
Mme. Gerhardt will also sing in a per- 
formance of a Bach cantata under the 
direction of Bodanzky at one of the first 
concerts of the Friends of Music, in the 
Town Hall, Nov. 6. Other engagements 
include two appearances with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra in Philadelphia, and 
recitals in Indianapolis and Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


L. H. Bourdon of Montreal to Bring 


Clément for American Tour 

MONTREAL, CAN., June 1.—Louis H. 
Bourdon for a number of years known 
as a leading manager of local concerts, 
will extend his activities during the com- 
ing season by bringing to America for a 
limited tour, the French tenor, Edmond 
Clément. Mr. Clément will be heard both 
in Canada and in the United States. This 
is said to be the first time a Canadian 
manager has booked a tour for an artist 
in the United States. 
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BAUER POINTS WAY 
TO GRADUATE CLASS 


Brilliant Commencement Pro- 
gram by Institute of 
Musical Art 


An exceptional musical program 
marked the Commencement exercises of 


the Institute of Musical Art of New 
York, held in Aeolian Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 21. A notable speaker was 
present in the person of Harold Bauer, 
who stressed the responsibility which 
after-graduation freedom brought the 
musician in the upholding of an ideal. 
Ninety diplomas 
credits were awarded by Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, director of the Institute. 

The musical program included con- 
tributions by many departments of the 
art, all of unusual excellence. The In- 
stitute Orchestra, Dr. Damrosch con- 
ducting, played the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture and that to Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon” with lively sense of dynamics 
and a full, well-balanced tone. The first 
movement of the Tchaikovsky Concerto 
in B Flat Minor was played by Bianca 
del Vecchio, post-graduate piano stu- 
dent, who disclosed great technical 
ability. Karl Kraeuter, violinist, gave 
Saint-Saéns’ colorful “Havanaise” with 
good tone, and later conducted the or- 
chestra in his own composition, “In the 
Spirit of Youth,” a vigorous and melo- 
dious work. Lillian Gustafson, soprano, 
sang the air “Sweet Bird” from 
Handel’s “L’Allegro ed il Penseroso” 
with clarity of voice and grateful ease 
of intonation. Flute obbligato was con- 
tributed by Cecil Fattey. 

Three songs by -Theodora Theobald 
were well interpreted by Carroll Hol- 
lister. Ida Deck, graduate piano. stu- 
dent, played admirably. 


TO GIVE $200 FOR SETTING 


Matinée Club of Philadelphia Announces 
Prize Contest 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6.—The Matinée 
Musical Club of Philadelphia offers a 
prize of $200 in competition to American 
composers for a dramatic musical setting 
or an operetta, using for the text, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem, 
“The Masque of Pandora,” with inci- 
dental solo parts, choruses for women’s 
voices and a score for a string orchestra 
(including harp and piano). The oper- 
etta shall not exceed one and a half 
hours, nor be less than one hour in 
length. 

The operetta awarded the prize will 
be given a public presentation in the 
spring of 1922 by the Matinée Musical 
Club Chorus and assisting artists. This 
prize also assures the purchase from 
the publisher of at least 125 copies. 

Compositions must be sent anony- 
mously, but bear a distinguishing mark 
or motto, a copy of which, with the com- 
poser’s name and address, should be en- 
closed in a separate sealed envelope. 
All manuscripts must be sent in by Nov. 
1, 1921. Further information may be 
obtained from Mrs. Geo. L. (Clara Z.) 
Estabrook, secretary, 620 W. Cliveden 
Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia. 














Aborn Sends Opera Organizations on 
Chautauqua Circuit 


The summer season of the Milton 
Aborn School of Operatic Training 
opened last week. Milton Aborn, the di- 
rector of the school, has entered into a 
new field of musical activity, it being his 
purpose to supply opera for the different 
Chautauqua and Lyceum bureaus of the 
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country. The first company under the di- 
rection of Mr. Aborn left this week for 
a fifteen weeks’ tour over the Swarth- 
more Chautauqua Association route. 
“The Bohemian Girl” was the opera se- 
lected, and the complete company—cast, 
chorus and orchestra—was furnished 
practically entirely by the Milton Aborn 
School. All the rehearsals and coach- 
ing of the individual réles were done in 
the Aborn Miniature Theater. The cast 
is as follows: Kathryne Richmond, Ar- 
line; Maddeleine Bossi, Queen; Carl 
Trebbis, Thaddeus; Nils Ericson, Count 
Arnheim; John Willard, Devilshoof ; 
Harold Wheeler, Florestein; Margery 
Morrison, one of the coaches, associated 
with the school, will travel with the com- 
pany as pianist-conductor. .Three other 
student companies will leave early in the 
fall, singing “Faust” and “Rigoletto.” 
These last three go over the Lyceum 
routes. 


MT. VERNON, OHIO, HOLDS 
ITS SEVENTH FESTIVAL 








Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis Night” 
and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” Sung 
by Prominent Artists 


MrT. VERNON, OHIO, June 1.—The sev- 
enth annual May Festival was held on 
the evenings of May 24 and 25, in the 
Presbyterian Church. On the first eve- 
ning, Vera Poppe, ’cellist, was soloist, 
accompanied by Katherine Foster. Fol- 
lowing Miss Poppe’s part of the program, 
the festival chorus, under the conductor- 
ship of William M. Coup, presented 


Mendelssohn’s “The First Walpurgis 
Night,” the solo parts being taken by 
Mrs. E. N. Layfield, contralto; William 
Gower, tenor, and Lawrence Sperry, 
baritone. 

The second evening, Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater” was sung by the chorus, the solo- 
ists being Lillian Eubank, soprano; 
Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto; James 
Hamilton, tenor, and Graham Marr, 
baritone. Preceding the work, the solo- 
ists were heard in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. The accompanists were Mrs. 
Wilbur T. Mills, organist, and Marie 
Marks, pianist. The officers of the Fes- 
tival Association are Rev. W. H. Shields, 
president, and H. M. Eggleston, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Music Committee 
consists of Mrs. W. E. McCormick, Mrs. 
F. W. Stamm, Mrs. Edgar Thomas, Law- 
rence Sperry and William M. Coup. 


YON DEDICATES ORGAN 








Gives Concert in Philadelphia Cathedral 
—Local Choruses Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—Pietro A. Yon 
was chosen to dedicate the new organ 


at the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul. 
In a program which displayed his fine 
technique, Mr. Yon was able to reveal 
the excellent qualities of the organ. 

The Symphony Club, a philanthropic 
organization, sponsored by Edwin A. 
Fleischer, gave its annual spring concert 
conducted by William A. Happich. The 
orchestra and string quartet of the club 
did admirable work in a well-chosen pro- 
gram. 

The chorus of the Kelly Street Busi- 
ness Men’s Association presented a pro- 
gram recently, conducted by C. Arthur 
Hartmann. It did admirable work, espe- 
cially in the a cappella numbers. Solo- 
ists were Mae Ebrey Hotz, soprano, and 
Anthony Luizzi, ’cellist. 

The Fortnightly Club, at its annual 
spring concert in the Academy of Music, 
presented a varied and colorful program 
of numbers for male voices. Henry Gor- 
don Thunder was the able conductor. 
Solo parts were sung by Howard Story, 
Royal McClennan, William Gebharts- 
bauer, Elwood Gebhardt and James 
Swartz. Hans Kindler was the assist- 
ing artist, playing in fine form. Clar- 
ence Bawden acted as accompanist for 
club and soloists. W. R. M. 





Bay Ridge Community Orchestra Ends 
Season with Excellent Concert 


The concert of the Bay Ridge Com- 
munity Orchestra, Howard Barlow, con- 
ductor, was given at the Bay Ridge High 
School on Wednesday evening, June 1. 


Mr. Barlow led his forces with admirable 
results in the Purcell Suite for stringed 
instruments, arranged by Albert Coates 
and introduced here last season by this 
British conductor at a New York Sym- 
phony concert. Two movements from 
Haydn’s D Minor Symphony were also 
played, as well as the slow movement 
of the Bach Double Concerto, in which 


Rudolph Fuchs and Albert Luciano 
played the solo violin parts. Beatrice 
Mack, soprano, sang the “Shadow Dance” 
from Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” and songs 
by Spross, Cottenet and Farley, winning 
great favor. Her accompanist was Mrs. 
Kate E. Baxter. Ruth E. Babcock, pian- 
ist, played works by Kuhe and Thomé 
ably. The concert was brought to a 
close with Elgar’s “Land of Hope and 
Glory,” in which the audience took part, 
singing the familiar melody. Lloyd 
Hutchinson, flautist, played the obbligato 
in the Meyerbeer number. 





FLECK COMPANY SUSPENDS 
BOSTON PERFORMANCES 





Lack of Patronage Calls Halt—Aida 
Sung Seven Times—Pilgrim 
Chorus Heard 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 

Boston, June 8.—The Fleck Grand 
Opera Company which has been appear- 
ing at the Globe Theater, was forced to 
suspend performances last night owing 
to lack of patronage. A _ benefit per- 
formance is planned to pay overdue sal- 
aries. . Fe te 





Boston, June 6.—The Fleck company 
gave seven performances of “Aida” the 
week of May 30. Hazel Eden and Elsa 


Foerster alternated as Aida, Katherine 
Richards sang Amneris, Joseph Martel 


was Amonasro, and Harold Lindau was 


Radames. Signor Leotti conducted with 
his usual skill. George Bilotti, the young 
pianist with the company, made his 
début as a conductor of grand opera in 
the Saturday matinée performance of 
“‘Aida,” and acquitted himself most cred- 
itably. 

The Annual Memorial Field Service 
was held at Fenway Park, May 29, under 
the auspices of the Boston Municipal 
Council United Spanish War Veterans 
and Suffolk County Council Ameri- 
can Legion. Miany thousands gathered to 
hear an impressive service. Johnson’s 
Band, led by Chester A. Johnson, played 
the Coronation March from “Le 
Prophéte” and “The Lost Chord.” The 
Pilgrim Festival Chorus, which has main- 
tained its organization undaunted by the 
recent collapse of the Pilgrim Tercen- 
centary, gave numbers, aided by the 
Newton Choral Society, the Brockton 
Choral Society, the Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 
and the Wollaston Glee Club. Under 
the capable training and leadership of 
George Sawyer Dunham, the combined 
chorus sang with impressive fervor. 

The soprano soloist was Mary Clark, 
the only Greater Boston principal en- 
gaged for the ill-fated Pilgrim Festival. 
With the assistance of the chorus, she 
sang the “Inflammatus” from “Stabat 
Mater.” Her voice, beautiful in quality, 
rang clearly above the chorus and band, 
and with its marked carrying power was 
heard throughout the immense park. 

Owing to insufficient patronage, Mr. 
Beck has been obliged to suspend fur- 
ther performances of “Ruddigore.” The 
last performance was given at the Copley 
Theater on June 3. The unresponsive- 
ness of the theater-going public does not 
warrant the presentation of any of the 
other Gilbert and Sullivan operettas that 
Mr. Beck had contemplated presenting 
when he commenced his spring revival 
two weeks previously. H. L. 





Campanari to Direct Master Classes at 
Cincinnati College 


Giuseppe Campanari, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who is now devot- 
ing his time to teaching voice, has been 
engaged to teach the Master Classes at 


the Cincinnati College of Music, begin- 
ning June 20 and ending July 30. Upon 
terminating these classes, he will spend 
the summer in Europe resting. Mr. Cam- 
panari will return to America in October, 
re-opening his New York studio about 
Oct. 10. 





Bula Shull in Concert in Native Roanoke 


ROANOKE, VA., June 5.—A large audi- 
ence greeted Bula Ray Shull, soprano; 
Frederick Martin, bass, and Homer Rode- 
heaver, baritone, when they appeared in 


a joint concert at the City Auditorium 
on May 31. Miss Shull is a native born 
Roanoker. The concert was given under 


the auspices of the Kiwanis Club and 
was for the benefit of the Children’s 
Home Society and Playground Activities. 
Nellie Stuart was meas 'e 


H. B. 


TOKIO HEARS SCORES 
BY OWN COMPOSER: 


May Day Concert Brin 
Notable Works Under 
Baton of Yamada 


ToKI0O, JAPAN, May 3.—The May | 
observed by the Japanese laborers in 
capital, accompanied by a few confi 
with the police forces, was of gre: 
significar ze from a musical point of y 
because a most memorable concert 
given at the Kokugikan Amphithes 
at which the first production of s 
phonic works by Japanese composers 
directed by Koscak Yamada. 


The Tokio Nichi Nichi was respons 
for the concert which was given for 
lecting funds for the Japanese ch 
pions who are to participate in the con 
Far Eastern Olympic Meet at Shang! 
After several numbers by three ba: 
Mr. Yamada conducted his own orch:: 
tra in the performance of Mr. Ishikaw, 
Prelude to “Ama-no-Iwato,” Mr. Kono.’s 
Ballade and Rondo for Orchestra, and 
the “Meiji” Symphony, composed by {je 
conductor himself. 

“Ama-no-Iwato” is a symphonic poem 
composed by Giichi Ishikawa while jy 
America and produced there. It tells 
the story of the Sun Goddess whose re- 
tirement into a cave led to the tradi- 
tional origin of music and drama in 
Japan. Hidemaro Konoye is a young, 
but noteworthy, Japanese composer. The 
“Meiji” Symphony, in reality a sym- 
phonic poem, was composed by Mr. 
Yamada in two months and is probably 
the best and most ambitious work ever 
attempted by a Japanese composer. It 
describes, by means of exquisite tonal 
touches, the outstanding points of Japa- 
nese history from the beginning to the 
death of Emperor Meiji. The work 
evoked great enthusiasm in the audience 
which was made up of some 20,000 per- 
sons. The latter joined in singing the 
last number, the “Song of Youth,” com- 
posed also by Mr. Yamada for the occa- 
sion. H. IWAKI. 








Beebe-Leopold Recital in Greenwich 


GREENWICH, CONN., June 4.—A two- 
piano recital by Carolyn Beebe and 
Ralph Leopold attracted a goodly audi- 
ence to the Belle Haven Casino yester- 
day afternoon. The program comprised 
Saint-Saéns’ “Variations on a Theme 0 
Beethoven” and “Marche Héroique,” Op. 
34; Debussy’s Prelude to “L’Aprésmidi 
d’un Faune” and “Fétes,” and Arensky’s 
Suite, Op. 15. This was the first of 
Miss Beebe’s eighth season of afternoo: 
musicales here. The enthusiasm has l|ed 
to the arrangement of repetitions of this 
program at Greenwich and Rye within 
the following fortnight, and at the home 
of Mrs. Lapham in New Canaan on June 
8. For the next concert in her Green- 
wich series, Miss Beebe will have the ald 
of Lillian Ring, soprano. 





Mrs. Dunning Teaching in Oregon 


CoRVALLIS, ORE., June 6.—Though the 
Oregon Agricultural College has been 
teaching the Dunning System for four 
years in its music department, under the 
supervision of William Frederick Gas- 
kins, formerly of Chicago, the demani 
for Dunning teachers has been so great 
that this season Carre Louise Dunning 
has come to conduct a normal class 10 
her System herself. Mrs. Dunning £0¢s 
from Corvallis to Chicago to open he! 
regular summer class there on July »: 
Teachers from nearly every State hav 
registered for it, and many have 3/50 
registered already for the norma! 
which she will hold in New York b: 
ning Sept. 20. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the general discussion in the press 
of the troubles of our old symphony or- 
chestras, a great deal of space and at- 
tention was devoted to what was termed 
“the exorbitant demands of the musi- 
cians” not only with regard to remunera- 
tion but with regard to the conditions, 
especially concerning rehearsals, and it 
was claimed that with such an attitude, 
it would be almost impossible to carry 
on these organizations, even though they 
are supported by several public spirited 
citizens of great wealth who contribute 
large sums each season. And it was 
further claimed that unless the demands 
were considerably reduced, the future of 
symphonic music in this city was serious- 
ly threatened. 

At the time, I suggested that there 
was another side to this question, that 
it was all very well to consider the week- 
ly wage of the symphony orchestra 
player, but it should be remembered not 
only that his season is a comparatively 
short one and that he is not able dur- 
ing that period to enter upon other en- 
gagements and so earn other money, but 
that his tenure of employment was al- 
Ways more or less precarious. There 
was no certainty to his job. 

I am reminded of this by the fact that 
several of the musicians who were with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra when it was 
organized over twenty years ago, have 
been let go. As one of them said, “This 
is terrible. If I were a younger man, 
tt would not matter so much, but I am 
now over sixty.” Others voiced the 
same opinion. What was their future, 
said one, play jazz or play in a movie? 

The manager of the orchestra, Arthur 
Judson, has stated that in order to main- 
tain the organization’s high standard of 
eficiency, contracts are made for a year 
only. Naturally, there will be a cer- 
tain number of annual changes. 

When Mr. Judson was asked with re- 
gard to the pension fund, to which the 
men who have been let go would be eligi- 
le, he replied that he hoped somebody 
would find that pension fund, because it 
Was more than he had been able to do. 
The fund, he declared, is a myth. True, 
‘here was something supposed to be a 
Pension fund. It has some $15,000 or 
°16,000 to its eredit, by which nobody 
“as as yet benefited. Before a fund 
“Ould be in working order, it would have 
‘© have upwards of a million. 

,'oW, here we have ample evidence 
that the position of a player in a sym- 
phony orchestra is not quite so tremen- 
‘OUSly remunerative or so stable as 
many people would be led to imagine 
oe the declaration by Mr. Flagler and 
_As a matter of fact, it is, as it has 
“Ways been, a pretty hard fight for a 
ym™phony orchestra player, especially if 


ve wanted to maintain a family in some- 
‘ing like decency. And when we con- 
ae the demands that are naturally 
_ © Upon an orchestra player in the 
Way of ability and experience, it can be 
~ with truth, that the same amount 


the: lity, the same amount of training, 
“< same amount of education in almost 
“ty other human activity would bring 
sreater results. 


any 


Caruso has sailed with his wife, the 
baby, the brother, the valets, the chefs 
and some relatives of his wife. The press 
has duly recorded that they have some 
seven suites, magnificently furnished, for 
which the great tenor has paid $35,000. 

It has also been recorded that he threw 
out a note to show to the assembled 
crowd of friends that his voice is unim- 
paired, but it was noted with sorrow 
that even the short trip from his auto- 
mobile to his cabin seemed to exhaust 
him greatly. 

I have it on reliable authority that he 
is not only still under medical care but 
that the pus has not been fully eliminated 
from his system. Until that is done, it 
will not be possible for him to recover 
his full health. 

That the opera company management 
would come out in statements to the ef- 
fect that he is sure to be with us again is 
natural. In such matters, the box of- 
fice has to be considered. If Caruso 
should not recover so that he can be 
with us again, it would be a great loss 
not alone to opera but because he has 
reached the very height of his power 
as an artist. For some time past, he 
has given up the old method of depend- 
ing for his effects upon volume of tone. 
The last season or two, he phrased better 
than he had ever done in his life and in 
his interpretation of Eleazar in Halévy’s 
“La Juive,” he showed that he had 
reached a height of artistry in repre- 
sentation of character that put him on 
the level with the greatest on the drama- 
tic stage, and in that réle he had to fight 
an unattractive makeup and was severely 
handicapped by a very realistic nose 
which at the premiére of the revival gave 
him a great deal of uneasiness. 

It would seem as if the report that he 
did not intend to go to his beautiful farm 
near Florence but would locate on the 
Bay of Naples was unfounded. He is 
making for his home on which he has 
lavished a fortune and where it is to be 
hoped he will recover his strength. 

In medical circles it has been rumored 
that he was afflicted with more than an 
attack of pleurisy, that other complica- 
tions developed, which seriously worried 
his physicians and delayed his recov- 
ery. These reports have been insistent 
and were coupled with the name of a 
very distinguished physician who is said 
to have stated that the great tenor had 
developed tubercular trouble. Let us 
hope that the report is unfounded or at 
least exaggerated. 

na * * 


Do you wonder that they say that 
Vienna, which is now down in the dumps 
and is said to be starving to death, has 
been known as the home of comic opera 
when you hear of the following? 

Not long ago, a play there was banned 
by the state. It was a comic play. Cer- 
tain citizens asked the minister of the 
interior to stop it because they said they 
were shocked by the morals of the play. 
The idea of any Viennese being shocked 
appeals to my sense of humor. 

Anyhow, the minister of the interior, 
being a good Catholic, ordered the mayor 
who is head of the censorship, to stop 
the play. The mayor, being a good fel- 
low and a Social Democrat, ignored the 
order. Thereupon, the minister of the 
interior charged the mayor with a breach 
of the constitution in not obeying an 
order from such a high official. 

The next scene was in the courts. 
Twenty-four judges with a number of 
lawyers tried the case. The legal battle, 
says a correspondent to the New York 
Globe, raged for two days. Finally the 
case was laughed out of court. Do you 
know why? It was discovered at the 
last moment that the order of the min- 
ister had not been signed. It had just 
taken the court and the lawyers two days 
to find that the document was there- 
fore useless. 

But that case is surpassed by another, 
which recently happened. It seems that 
the premiére danseuse at the great 
Vienna Opera House, after sixteen years’ 
experience and having gained a wonder- 
ful popularity, made up her mind that 
the work was getting a little exhausting 
and so she decided to retire and open a 
dancing school. Now it seems to do 
this, she had to have a license from the 
municipality. So she lodged her appli- 
cation accompanied by a certificate show- 
ing that for sixteen years she had been 
the principal dancer in the opera house. 

The city fathers, like some of our own 
city fathers, said that this was not 
enough. The lady had to supply a cer- 
tificate that she could give lessons in 
dancing, whereupon, she offered to dance 
before the city fathers and then leave it 
them. She offered to dance at the opera 
house if some of them had been so unfor- 
tunate as never to have witnessed her 
talent. When these offers were rejected, 


) 


she appealed to the director of the opera 
house but he had been only recently ap- 
pointed and said he could not sign any 
application as he had never seen her 
dance. Then she hunted up her old 
dancing master for a testimonial of her 
ability, to find that he had died the day 
before she called on him. So she is still 
waiting for a license. 

In the meantime, the report comes 
that as the lady was supping in a coffee 


. house, she was asked by a policeman who 


raided the house, looking for delinquents, 
whether she had paid her taxes. Now 
she is out trying to borrow money not to 
start the dancing school but to pay ar- 
rears which the authorities declared she 
owes the state. 

Do you wonder that they say that 
Vienna is the home of comedy and comic 
opera? 

o* *” */” 


When your editor was entertained as 
guest of honor by the Boston music 
publishers a little while ago and im- 
pressed them so that they desired to 
give him some recognition of their ap- 
preciation, he suggested that what week 
please him most would be if they got to- 
gether, formed an organization and 
raised funds to aid some of the great 
talent that undoubtedly existed in their 
midst, but which, for lack of recogni- 
tion, lack of means, was perhaps starv- 
ing and might die unknown and unwept. 
There was great enthusiasm over the 
project but then it seems it evaporated 
and so the matter rested. 

Now comes a story to sustain your 
editor’s contention. It has been discov- 
ered that Irene Cohen, a Boston school- 
girl, has a voice of extraordinary range 
and that in quality it surpasses the 
voices of some of the world’s best oper- 
atic stars. The girl is only fifteen. She 
lives with her father and mother in hum- 
ble quarters of the city, goes to high 
school and has also studied at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

There are many others unquestionably 
in Boston whose talents only need a help- 
ing hand such as in Europe people wand 
be only too glad to give even in these 
troublous times. You know an effort 
was made to form an organization this 
spring by some public spirited people to 
take up and foster just such talent of 
which there is any amount in New York. 
It is to be hoped that worthy enterprises 
will not be allowed to drop, to go the 
way of all flesh, as so many other good 
ones have gone. 


* * * 


In this connection, it is gratifying to 
learn that the management of the con- 
certs to be given this summer in the 
Stadium, an enterprise which is sup- 
ported by some of our most public spir- 
ited citizens, has determined to give an 
opportunity to every singer and instru- 
mentalist within the boundaries of 
greater New York no matter how un- 
known or hitherto unsuccessful they may 
have been. For that purpose, the man- 
agement has organized an audition com- 
mittee to choose the best six or eight ap- 
plicants who may appear before it. Anne 
Shingleur will head the audition com- 
mittee. 

There will be a preliminary try-out 
at Aeolian Hall. Any one may appear, 
the only requisite being that the appli- 
cant’s name and address be sent to Audi- 
tion Committee, Stadium Concerts, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Every ap- 
plicant will be notified as to the day and 
time of the trial. Singers must bring 
their own accompanists and must sing an 
aria. Instrumentalists must play one 
movement of a concerto. 

The final try-out will take place after 
the preliminary contest. The best six 
or eight of the candidates who have quali- 
fied will then be selected. For this pur- 
pose a special committee will be ap- 
pointed. Singers and players will be 
heard behind a curtain. ; 

Now all this is right in the line of 
progress. It means that steps are being 
taken to give the talent that we have 
an opportunity, a living show. Years 
ago, an organization for this purpose 
was formed by a number of public spir- 
ited ladies, but as usual, many of those 
who subscribed, after they received all 
the publicity they wanted, failed to make 
good on their subscriptions. Others 
dropped out, so that it finally fell to two 
or three ladies to maintain the organi- 
zation. It did considerable good for a 
time and is still in existence in a modi- 
fied form. 

The action of the Stadium manage- 
ment cannot be sufficiently commended. 
It shows that they are alive to one of 
the great needs that we have in this 
city, namely, something like an organi- 
zation which will give a helping hand 
to deserving talent which for years and 


As Seen by Viafora 











Here is the Chef Who Prepares the 
Menus for the Delectation of Motion 
Picture Enthusiasts Who Patronize the 
Capitol Theater. S. L. Rothafel is a 
Leader in the Movement that Weds 
Music and Cinema Features in One 
Program. He Made a Big Reputation 
as a Pioneer in This Particular Line 
of the Show Business 





years has not had the same opportunity 
that such talent had abroad and was one 
of the reasons always given why talented 
young Americans had to go to Europe 
not only to get an education and atmos- 
phere but “opportunity.” 


* * * 


Kansas City has awakened and, 
spurred on by the public spirit shown 
in St. Louis when it elected Ganz to the 
conductorship of the local symphony or- 
chestra, wants to have a symphony or- 
chestra of equal standing. 

The music lovers seem to be divided 
into two classes. One wants an alliance 
with the St. Louis organization, which 
would give them so many concerts. The 
others are anxious for Kansas City to 
have its own orchestra. Among those 
who have been suggested for the conduc- 
torship is Richard Hageman. Hageman, 
I understand, has resigned from the Met- 
ropolitan, where he has rendered such 
notable service, particularly at the Sun- 
day night concerts for over thirteen 
years. 

I always thought that Hageman 
never got the show that he deserved. Of 
course, Gatti had a number of competent 
conductors — Italians. Personally, I 
have always had a very high regard for 
Hageman’s ability as a musician. [I like 
the way he handles his orchestra, force- 
ful, dignified. He never attempted any 
tricks, never tried to win favor by de- 
parting from what might be called a 
manly as well as artistic attitude. 
When he conducted, he showed that he 
had plenty of force, but he never ap- 
pealed to his audience by those tricky, 
flashy movements, to which some of the 
conductors seem addicted. If the Kansas 
City people finally conclude to have a 
conductor of their own, they will not go 
amiss if they consider Mr. Hageman 
very seriously. 

* * * 


Congressman T. Frank Appleby from 
New Jersey has introduced a resolution 
in the House of Representatives provid- 
ing for the use of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” in the daily ceremony and order 
of business. 

The Congressman believes that as 
patriotism is the essence of our daily 
endeavor, there are no days when one 
should be more patriotic than on other 
days, and as music has a most powerful 
influence in the making of a good citi- 
zen, it would be a fine thing for Con- 
gress to set the example to the United 
States by starting its sessions with the 
strains of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
to give it inspiration. 

The suggestion may be a good one, 
indeed, any suggestion, which would in- 
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spire the average Congressman with a 
higher sense of duty to the United States 
as well as to his own community that 
elected him, than he now possesses, 
would be welcome. Maybe now that we 
have entered upon the dry period in- 
spiration by the national anthem may be 
found to take the place of that inspir- 
ation which in former times was ac- 
quired by the northern Congressmen 
through a highball and by the southern- 
ers through the ever welcome, cooling 


mint julep. —_ 


Geraldine Farrar, I understand, will 
go with Antonio Scotti on his next trans- 
continental tour. She will sing four 
roles, Tosca, Madama Butterfly, Carmen 
and Zaza. This will mean crowded 
houses for our friend Scotti, though he 
has been doing extraordinarily well with 
his company, winning favor whereve1 
they went. 

It furthermore secures for the com- 
pany a very large advance sale, for la 
Geraldine’s popularity is unabated and 
in San Francisco the receipts will no 
doubt be phenomenal, for all the world 
will want to see her in Zaza, because 
the reports have gone ahead that it is 
really wicked, and if there is anything 
that the respectable element of Ameri- 
can society is determined upon, it is to 
satisfy itself by actual experience as to 
whether a thing is really wicked or not. 


* * ** 


The other night in the moonlight, 
there assembled on the spacious lawn of 
“Kenilworth,” the palatial home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis Kissam Brown at 
Greenwich, Conn., a very select audience 
to hear what was called a Musicale and 
Play for the benefit of the Voice Train- 
ing Scholarship Fund. The entertain- 
ment was under the direction of Dag- 
mar Perkins, assisted by some of her 
pupils. Miss Perkins has become very 
prominent in the movement for improv- 
ing American speech, which is under the 
auspices of a number of prominent peo- 
ple, including the Hon. James M. Beck, 
Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Mrs. Daniel 
Guggenheim, Mrs. Oliver Harriman, 
Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. Edward McVikar, 
W. Forbes Morgan, Mrs. William Blair 
Perkins, Mrs. William Belknap, and 
others. 

The stage was set on the veranda, 
tastefully decorated with palms. Be- 
sides the numbers given by Miss Perkins, 
who was very capably accompanied by 
Ethel Pfeifer, “The Wonder Hat” by 
Ben Hecht and Kenneth Sawyer Good- 
man, was performed by Florence A. Cob- 
bett, Gladys Rankin, Edna Rivers, Eliza- 
beth Owen, Madolyn Nichols, who showed 
considerable dramatic ability, but who 
seemed afflicted by the prevailing Ameri- 
can fear of hearing the sound of their 
own voices. 

So far as Miss Perkins herself was 
concerned, her voice is very musical, has 
good carrying power and is used by her 
with rare artistic feeling and sympathy. 
She also showed great versatility, her 
numbers ranging all the way from 
comedy to tragedy. There were times 
where it seemed that she was inclined 
to exaggerate in her action. Perhaps a 
little more restraint would have been 
more effective. I understand that she 
has studied with the great Mme. Guil- 
bert. 

After the performance Miss Perkins 
made a brief address, in which she out- 
lined the purposes of the organization 
with which she is connected. She showed 
the great need of a movement to bring 
about correct speech, which she stated 
did not mean to conform to English 
ideas as regards enunciation and pro- 
nunciation. She ascribed the nasality 
which is found in our American speech 
to the intensity of life here. There I 
would disagree with her, for the reason 
that this characteristic is more due to 
climate and catarrh than anything else. 

Miss Perkins is a graduate of Bryn 
Mawr College, was a special lecturer at 
Harvard University and is a faculty 
member of the Université Normale of 
Paris. She has at her command, be- 
sides the members of the council, some 
of the most prominent women in the 
country. 

You may remember that your editor 
has always pleaded for the importance 
of diction and that is why he offered a 
prize of $50 for the singer who at the 
last convention of the Ohio musicians 
and music teachers showed the best 


diction. 
of our 


One of the reasons why so many 
im- 


singers fail to make the 


pression they might is that not one word 
in fifty that they sing is understood. 


* * * 


A subscriber in Washington, D. C., a 
man of high standing in the Government 
service, has written me a communication 
in which he takes issue with me for 
having written some criticism with re- 
gard to the Y. M. C. A. and the Red 
Cross, all of which he does not consider 
pertinent in a paper devoted to musical 
affairs. He also appears to resent some 
of the criticism that I have ventured 
with regard to those who are back of 
the Blue Law movement. 

The reason why, some time ago, dur- 
ing the war period, I referred to the 
action of certain representatives of the 
Y. M. C. A. abroad was simply because 
an appeal was sent to me from some 
musicians who were with Pershing and 
who urged me to bring the matter out 
in the hope of a drastic reform being 
made. In the next place, it was per- 
fectly legitimate for me to take these 
matters up for the reason that both the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Red Cross made 
appeals for space for their announce- 
ments in your columns, which apveals 
were acknowledged and furthermore, be- 
cause both these organizations have 
called upon members of the musical pro- 
fession time and time again for 
gratuitous service to help their various 
drives for funds. 

That there was room for criticism was 
shown by the investigation made into the 
affairs of the Y. M. C. A. and that there 
still appears to be room for criticism is 
shown by the recent charges brought by 
the New York American against the 
conduct of the Red Cross, which indeed, 
has gone so far as to cause a demand 
for an investigation by Congress: 

As to whether the criticism of those 
who are back of the Blue Laws and 
prohibition movement is warranted, let 
me state that there is scarcely a day 
but that we find that the radicals who 
are engaged in this work do not for one 
moment propose to stop where they are. 


Their ultimate aim is to abolish any 
form of entertainment on Sunday, which 
I believe the majority of our people 
think would be unwise, ill-advised and 
indeed an infringement of that personal 
liberty guaranteed by the constitution. 

That such is their aim is shown by 
the recent convention of the Presbyterian 
Church held at Winona Lake, Ind., 
where Dr. Bowlby stated that they 
would never rest till they had abolished 
baseball, movies, all theaters, business, 
for the reason that, I quote the com- 
mittee report, “if the people properly 
observed the Sabbath, they will be found 
in the house of God on that day.” 

That however is only a milestone on 
the road for the ultimate purpose of the 
Calvinists is unquestionably the elimina- 
tion of theatrical and musical perform- 
ances which they sincerely believe are 
harmful, especially to young people. To 
criticise them, to take issue with them, 
is certainly within the province of such 
a paper as MUSICAL AMERICA. 

To what length these people will go 
is shown by a recent happening in the 
city of Baltimore. It appears that in 
the city of monuments a woman became 
very seriously ill. A hurry call was sent 
for a doctor. He came and immediately 
advised applications of ice to save the 
woman’s life. On this, the lady’s friends 
sent a telephone message to an iceman, 
who acknowledged the call and sent a 
Negro boy, who delivered the ice in an 
express wagon. 

The iceman and the little Negro boy 
were arrested on the charge that they 
had violated the Sabbath law in doing 
bodily labor on Sunday. Under the law 
the magistrate had no alternative but 
to hold them for the grand jury. 

The incident needs neither comment 
nor criticism, says your 
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Destinn to Devote 


Entire Season to 
Her Concert Work 














Emmy Destinn, Soprano, Who Returns to 
America Next Season 


Emmy Destinn will open her season 
next fall with a Carnegie Hall recital 
on the evening of Oct. 28. Following 
this, the Czecho-Slovakian soprano 
leaves on a transcontinental tour. The 
New York Musical Bureau is arranging 
appearances for her throughout the 
United States and Canada. During 
November she will sing in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. All of December and up to Jan. 
15 will be spent on the Coast, where she 
will appear in Portland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and other cities. Two 
weeks will be spent in Texas, and the 
prima donna will return East by a South- 
ern route. This will be practically the 
first season that she has appeared in 
concert only. 


Stadium Underwriting Fund _  Four- 
fifths Complete 
Mrs. Vanderbilt, announcement was 


made yesterday by the Stadium Commit- 
tee, has become one of this year’s con- 
tributors to the Stadium Concerts. Her 
name and contribution have just reached 


the underwriting fund, along with those 
of a number of others, among whom were 
Benjamin Prince, Curt G. Pfeiffer, Rus- 
sel A. Cowles and Dunleavy Willbank. 
The underwriting fund, fixed at $50,000, 
is now well toward the $40,000 mark. 





Bronx School Awarded Cup for Best Or- 
chestra 


The annual competitive orchestral con- 
cert for the elementary school champion- 
ship of New York City, given in the 
Newtown High School, Queens, on June 
5, was won by Public School No. 40, 
the Bronx. A silver cup is the trophy, 
re-awarded annually until one_ school 
shall have won three times, when the 
prize becomes its permanent property. 
Judges were members of the high school 
faculties, and a part of the program was 
a piano recital by Cornelius Valentine, 
chairman of the music department of 
Newtown High School. 





CHICAGO, June 4.—Mme. Marie Zendt, 
soprano, was soloist with the Edison 
Symphony at the Drake Hotel, June 1. 





Anna Case, who has just finished a 
successful concert tour under the man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Music Bu- 
reau has been engaged to sing at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on July 30. 





Buzzi-Peccia Makes 
First Trip to Italy 





Since War’s Beginni. » 








A. Buzzi-Peccia, Noted Vocal Teacher 
Composer, as Sketched by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg 


When the Pesaro sailed from New 
York on Saturday, June 4, among the 
artists aboard was A. Buzzi-Peccia, who 
is on his way to Italy, his first trip to 
his native land since the year of the war, 
1914. Maestro Buzzi-Peccia, contrary to 
his custom in other years, is doing no 
teaching this summer, but is giving him- 
self entirely to a vacation. He wil! 
summer at Lago Maggiore, near the 
estate of his friend, Giordano, the com- 
poser. Shortly before leaving New York 
he received a card from Puccini, asking 
him to come and visit him this summer, 
which he plans to do after he has rested 
a bit at Lago Maggiore. He will be back 
in New York to take up his teaching 
again by the middle of September. 


Schofield and Onelli Return from Tour 
in New England 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
richetta Onelli, soprano, returned last 
week from a concert tour of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. Mr. Schofield fea- 
tured folk-songs of various countries and 
Mme. Onelli was heard in the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” and groups | 
French and English. Successful concerts 
were given in Plainfield, Conn.; Rock- 
ville, Conn., and Fitchburg, Mass. E)- 
mer Zoller was the accompanist at al 
three concerts. 








Grainger to be “Guest” Leader with 


Goldman Band 


Percy Grainger will be “guest” co! 
ductor in several of his own compos! 
tions at the concert of the Goldman ‘ 
cert Band on the Columbia Universit 
Green, on Friday evening, June 17. 





Sousa’s Band will open a long summe! 
tour with a concert in Montrea 
July 14. 





Urges Attention to Civic Matters 


at Banquet of Kriens’ Orchestra} 


ee 





N Saturday evening, the Kreins Sym- 
phony held its annual meeting and 
banquet at the Chateau at East Eighty- 
sixth Street. Mr. and Mrs. John C. 


Freund were the guests of honor of the 
society. Nearly a hundred of the mem- 
bers of the orchestra were present. 

After the dinner, the orchestra pre- 
sented Mr. Kriens with a very handsome 
gift. Gifts were also made to the 
Misses Keshelak, who have acted as sec- 
retaries of the Society. 

Mr. Freund made an address in the 
course of which he urged the musicians 
to look upon music in the broadest sense 
and not merely as it came to them 
through their particular instrument. He 
also urged them to hold together and 
not be neglectful of their civic duties. 
He impressed upon them that the musi- 
cian would never have the position or 
the remuneration to which he was en- 
titled until he took an interest in civic 
matters sufficient to register and vote. 


Up to that time the school board 
politicians, indeed statesmen, did no' 
cern themselves as they should w!t! 
sical affairs. He also gave a 
of instances to show how music ¢ 
advantageously used in the facto 
well as in the concert room for 1! 
tion and for entertainment besides 
received a very warm welcome. 
Mr. Kriens reviewed the activ1' 
the society and prophesied even 2g 
success. He said that they we! 
in their sixth season, that the orc 
had reached a point where it ha 
100 active members. He stated ' 
was proposed to give next season 
cert at Carnegie Hall in conjunctio 
the newly established Symphony 1 
field, N. J.. which would put nea 
musicians on the stage, all am 
who would make a demonstrati 
only of the growing interest 1 
music but of the large number 0! 
petent musicians there are to be 
in the ranks of the amateurs. ‘' 
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Successful Concert Launches New 
Symphony at Plainfield, N. J. 





— 





Christiaan Kriens Conducts Initial Program—Notable Occa- 
sion Marked by Address by John C. Freund—Shows Domi- 
nant Role of Music in Movement for Better Life—Idelle 


Patterson Heard as Soloist 


LAINFIELD, N. J., June 4.—This 
wealthy and cultured community 
must henceforth be given a place on the 
musical map of the United States, for on 
Saturday evening, May 28, the Plainfield 
Symphony was launched with a concert 
which aroused the enthusiasm of the 
audience that crowded the fine audi- 
torium of the Plainfield High School. 
The orchestra is composed of some 
seventy-five of the young men and 
women of the city, all amateurs. They 
had the assistance, on this occasion, of 
ten professional musicians from New 
York. The conductor was Christiaan 
Kriens, the well-known musician, con- 
ductor, who has won international fame 
as a composer. 
The following program was given: 
1. Overture: “Pique Dame’”....Suppe 


2. Second Symphony ......... Haydn 
Orchestra 

3. Songs 
1. Mad Scene from “Lucia,” with 
flute obbligato ..... Donizetti 
2. “O Quand Je Dors’”’...... Liszt 

Miss Patterson 

4. Suite: “In Holland” ...... Kriens 


1. “Morning on the Zuider Zee” 
2. “In the Dutch Mill” 

3. “Evening Sounds” 

4. “Wooden Shoe Dance” 


Orchestra 


5. Address: “What Music Can Do 
for Us All”....—John C. Freund 
6. Songs 
1. “The Night Wind”..... Farley 
2. “Hay Fields and Butterflies” 
Del Riego 
ea yr Kriens 
Miss Patterson 
7. March from “Tannhauser,” Wagner 
Orchestra 


Perhaps the greatest applause of the 
evening was aroused by Mr. Kriens’ “In 
Holland” Suite. This work has already 
been heard in New York and amply 
justified Mr. Kriens’ reputation. The 
various movements were well received, 
particularly, the “Wooden Shoe Dance.” 
_The orchestra has as its concertmaster, 
Kenneth Underwood, a local musi- 
clan, who, with his public-spirited wife, 
were very active in its formation and 


contributed largely to its exceedingly 
successful début. The various orchestra 
members showed that the orchestra, even 
with the few rehearsals that had been 
held, contained many members of un- 
usual skill and musicianly understand- 
ing. At times the playing was a little 
ragged but on the whole the tone volume 
was fine and the orchestra followed its 
able and conscientious conductor with 
commendable care. The concert closed 
with a very spirited rendition of the 
March from “Tannhdauser.” 

The soloist of the evening was Idelle 
Patterson, the well-known soprano, who 
has appeared in joint recital with Ysaye, 
Godowsky, Pable Casals, Kreisler, El- 
man, Werrenrath, Lazaro, Arthur 
Middleton, Ruffo, Diaz, the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the Beethoven Society of 
New York, the Swedish Glee Club, at 
the Main Festival and the Biltmore and 
other leading musicales. 

She has a fine voice with a good carry- 
ing power and gave the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia” with flute obbligato in such 
style as to rouse a furore. Her colora- 
tura is impeccable. She completely won 
her audience and was forced to give an 
encore, “Charmant Oiseau” from the 
“Pearl of Brazil.” In the group of songs 
later on, she was particularly successful 
and gave as a double encore, the 
“Cuckoo” and “The Three Chestnuts.” 


Mr. Freund’s Address 


A notable feature of the evening was 
the address by the venerable editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, who was introduced 


in a few brief words of eulogy by Con- 
ductor Kriens. Mr. Freund received a 
warm welcome and at the conclusion of 
his address was recalled to the platform 
and presented with a very handsome 
floral piece. 

In speaking of the world cry, “We 
want a better life!” he said that we are 
all beginning to realize that the aim of 
life is not work, work, work, but leisure 
to be won by work, leisure, in which 
music must ever have the leading rdie. 
For centuries, he said, music had been 
regarded, certainly in its highest sense, 
as the exclusive province of the educated 
few. Only recently, we have come to 
realize how it can humanize, how it can 
uplift and console and may be the means 
of bringing the nations together. The 
race is on, he said, between the ever- 
increasing power of destruction and the 
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ability of humanity to get together. Un- 
less the nations do get together, the 
human race faces annihilation. We need 
not wait for the astronomer’s foreboding 
that it may perish through the advent 
of a comet or by collision of another 
heavenly body to ring down the curtain 
on the Martyrdom of Man. 

Then Mr. Freund told how music can 
help in almost every phase of human 
activity. The business man may be re- 
lieved of strain by music. The mother, 
nursing a sick child, on the verge of 
exhaustion, may turn to music, to console 
and give her new strength. The man of 
the factory will find music aiding him 
to Americanize the various nationalities 
that form his working force. 

Referring to the unrest of labor, Mr. 
Freund showed that this was not always 
a matter of mere wages and hours but 
had been brought about through the soul- 
depressing influence of labor-saving ma- 
chines, which made the work monoton- 
ous. As for the influence of music in 
the home, that was inealculable. To 
illustrate the great progress this coun- 
try had made, Mr. Freund told two 
humorous stories to contrast the then 
and the now. 


He made an earnest plea for the sup- 
port of all those who labor in the field, 
men like Christiaan Kriens, who go 
about teaching young people to play, 
teaching them to get together, and above 
all, to appreciate the great masters. He 
urged them to support this worthy, pub- 
lic-spirited man, who came to them with 
courage and a large amount of enthus- 
iasm. 

Mr. Freund closed his address with a 
strong appeal to the audience to look 
after the music in the public schools, to 
see that the teachers were competent 
and the instruments adequate. To be a 
musical nation in the true and best 
sense, we must begin with the child. 
The community is not musical which 
pays others to come to it. It should en- 
courage its own musicians and teachers, 
take pride in its own musical talent. 

The concert was a success financially 
as well as artistically and, besides the 
receipts, a considerable sum was _ sub- 
scribed during the performance by resi- 
dents for the regular maintainance of 
the orchestra, which, with such an aus- 
picious début, no doubt will become a 
prominent feature in the musical life 
of the community. WwW. FP. 





Stojowski to Return to Concert 








Field After Six Years’ Interval 


FTER an interval of six years, 

Sigismond Stojowski will resume his 
American concert activities next season, 
according to announcement of his man- 
agement, the J. H. Albert Musical Bu- 
reau. Mr. Stojowski was last heard in 
New York in 1915, when he appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic, as 
soloist in his own Prologue, Scherzo and 
Variations for piano and orchestra. At 
the same concert, Josef Stransky con- 
ducted the American premiére of Mr. 
Stojowski’s Symphony in D Minor. Since 
then, the composer-pianist has returned 
from the concert field to devote himself 
to composition. One fruit of this period 
has been another symphony, still in MS., 
which may have its world premiére here 
in America. A _ similar earlier with- 
drawal from concert work was ter- 
minated by the artist at the insistence 
of his friend, Paderewski. 

The début of Stojowski was effected 
in the salon of the Princess Czartoryska 
when he was a mere child. This was 
followed by an appearance with orches- 
tra in Cracow, where he played the 
Beethoven C Minor Concerto, with his 
own cadenza. At seventeen, he became 
a student at the Sorbonne in Paris, at 
the same time studying piano, theory 
and composition at the Conservatoire, 
with Louis Diemer, Theodore Dubois and 
Leo Delibes. Two years later he won 
the first prizes in piano and composition. 
Coming under the influence of Paderew- 
ski, he found in this master his ideal of 
virtuoso and poet-musician. 

Mr. Stojowski’s first concert appear- 
ances in Paris, as soloist with the Co- 
lonne Orchestra at the Salle Erard, was 
in a program made up of his own com- 
positions exclusively. Among these were 
his Piano Concerto in F Sharp Minor 
and a Ballade for orchestra. Tchaikov- 
sky had planned to conduct an orches- 
tral suite of his composition in Petro- 
grad, but his death prevented the realiza- 
tion of the scheme. Hans von Bilow 
produced the work at one of his Phil- 
harmonic concerts in Hamburg. 

Mr. Stojowski has appeared in Man- 
chester with Sir Charles Hallé and with 
Nikisch in London, and in ensemble reci- 
tals with Georges Enesco, the Roumanian 
composer-violinist; in a series of piano 
recitals and orchestral appearances in 
France and Scotland, and in recitals in 
other cities of the continent. At concerts 
of the Hess-Schroeder Quartet in London 
and in Boston, he played one of his own 
sonatas for piano and violin. A significant 
event in New York some seasons ago 
was his series of historical piano recitals. 
During the war, he became vice-presi- 
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dent of the Polish relief organization 


founded by Mme. Sembrich, delivered a 
series of lectures on Polish history at 
Columbia University, wrote articles for 
the New York Evening Post, and other- 
wise exercised himself in the cause of 


his Polish fatherland. 
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Londoner Craves Opera a la “Tom Jones” 


Kreisler and Other Recitals, Publication of Ten Tomes of Tudor Music, and Melba’s “Au 
Revoir” Concert, Features of Musical Life in the British Metropolis 








 F ahecarat May 23.—There is plenty to 
interest the British musical mind in 
addition to the concerts and recitals 
which press hard upon one another’s 
heels: Sir Ernest Palmer appeals for 
more light opera by native composers, 
works of the type of Edward German’s 
“Merrie England” and “Tom Jones,” 
Clutsam’s “Young England” and Somer- 
ville’s “Mountaineers”; Barrett bewails 
the passing of summer grand opera in 
London, and declares that at present it 
is about as sensible a thing to be an 


operatic singer as to set up as an ice- 
cream merchant at the North Pole; and 
Edward Dent has come to the conclusion 
that the music of the “French Six,” as 
exemplified in a recent concert, is music 
for jaded intellectuals; that the English 
profess to enjoy it because they think it 
so French, and the French profess to 
enjoy it because they think it so Ameri- 
can, while it represents only a purely 
imaginary France and a purely imagi- 
nary America. 


Ivy Philips Does Not Cling to Encore 


More exciting, perhaps, than all this, 
is the discovery of a concert singer who 
declines encores. This rare song-bird is 
Ivy Philips, a mezzo-soprano, who sang 
at Wigmore Hall not long since, present- 
ing Hué’s “J’ai pleuré en réve,” Koech- 
lin’s “Le Thé,” and numbers by Tre- 
harne, notably his fine “Remember me,” 
and by Herbert Hughes (the last ar- 
rangements of folk songs), with a good 
cantilena and a rich, full tone. But, 
though repeatedly encored, the singer 
was adamant. Her courage and artistic 
good taste in refusing to do the thing 
which keeps other things and people 
waiting, and which causes brother artists 
to miss trains, are worthy of all respect 
and commendation. Yet her departure 
probably represents too great a diver- 
gance from the custom so dear to the 
singer’s vanity, to find many imitators. 


Kreisler “Emotionné” 


Fritz Kreisler, whose recitals here, no- 
tably the first at Queen’s Hall, have 
been marked by a great personal tri- 
umph—he played the Vitali Concerto in 
C, the Viotti in A Minor and the Bee- 
thoven, accompanied by Landon Ronald 
and the Royal Albert Hall Orchestra— 
anticipated Miss Philips’ declination of 
numerous encores for a different reason. 
Despite the uproar of cheers which 
greeted his appearance, and a tremend- 
ous ovation accorded him at the end, for 
his exquisite silvery tone, his effortless 
grace and superb breadth of phrasing 
are the same now as in 1913, he would 
or rather could not respond to his ad- 
mirers’ insistent demands for more mu- 
sic. After ten minutes of alternation 
between the artists’ room and the mid- 


dle of the platform, he finally dis- 
missed the cheering crowd with a 
speech. “I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for your wel- 
come. I am too emotiornné to play more. 


I cannot!” At his second recital, how- 
ever, at which the César Franck Sonata 
(Mr. Charles Keith at the piano), and 
the Bach “Chaconne” were supplemented 
by some of his own arrangements, among 
them his “Introduction and Scherzo,” 
dedicated to Ysaye, for violin solo, and 
his transcription of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Hymn to the Sun,” he yielded to the 
demands of the audience, and added 
three extra pieces. 


Tudor Church Music in Ten Tomes 


The Oxford University Press is put- 
ting forth ten volumes of Tudor church 
music for the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, at a price which means a con- 
siderable loss on each volume, unless the 
sale is very large. Dr. R. R. Terry, who 
has performed a number of these fine 
choral service numbers in Westminster 
Cathedral, has done much to make them 
known, and a popular edition, of selected 
numbers, inexpensively put forth, is also 
to be published. If the church music 


of Henry VIII has any of the color and 
piquancy which are the keynote of the 
Tudor monarch’s private life, and which 
have attracted poet, novelist, dramatist 
and scenario writer, the sale of the col- 
lection should be large. 





Concerts in Brief 


Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Balfour 
were prominent among those seen at the 
first concert of Anthony Bernard’s New 
Chamber’ Orchestra, which played lovely 
things by Dowland, Pierson, Rameau, 


A. N. Mireaoff 


I. Gadescor and Mlle. Gladia Dancing in the Paris Champs Elysée Production of 
“Quo Vadis” 





Vienna Appreciates Premiéres 
of Art Dances and Chamber Music 








IENNA, May 26. —Concert and opera 

continue to draw large audiences, 
and a recent premiére of the C Minor 
String Quartet by Hugo Kaudler, a work 
beautiful in thought and development, 
presented by the Gottesmann Quartet, 
with an Adagio for viola imbedded in 
scherzo-like secondary themes like a dark 
jewel in crystal floods, was much ad- 
mired at a recent chamber-music con- 
cert; and there is the usual wealth of 
recitals of every description. Bronislaw 
Huberman, however, in a recent letter 
to the press, dwells on the great changes 
which have taken place in Central-Euro- 
pean musical conditions as a result of 
the war. According to him, though the 


concert-halls of Vienna and other cities 
are still crowded, the best places are 
taken by those belonging to the new so- 
cial stratas made up of war profiteers of 
every kind, who have supplanted the 
former music-loving public. He touches 
on the difficulty young, talented artists 





have in making their way at the present 
time, and asks what would have hap- 
pened to Paderewski, were he now to try 
and introduce himself in London as a 
young, unknown pianist, having to pay 
from £125 to £200 for a recital in Queen’s 
Hall—from 300,000 to 600,000 Polish 
marks! 


Sent M’Ahesa, the Armenian danseuse 
with the Assyrian profile, has made her 
début in Vienna, and won recognition as 
a serious and finished artist. Her won- 
derfully trained body, with its rare ex- 
pressiveness, seems an ideal instrument 
for the presentation of Oriental char- 
acteristic dances. Her dance-composi- 
tions—the Egyptian dances, “The White 
Peacock,” are stylistically accurate, and 
give genuine artistic pleasure. Her 
dance-scene “The Siamese Godhead,” 
seems to project a wealth of mystic illu- 
sion, and was undoubtedly studied after 
originals. Most effective was her “Mask 
Dance,” whose subtleties and confusing 
play of lines, as the dancer presents it 
in a grotesque pagoda, wearing a gilded 
wooden mask, add to its exotic beauty 
and charm. 





Bach, Mozart and _ Debussy 
Mr. Cockerill as harpist. While 
Kreisler recitals, naturally, have 
outstanding, many other violinists 
been heard of late: Joy Calvert, an . 
pupil, Gladys Clark, Henry Czap!| 
Edith Marriot, Lena Kontorovitch- 
played Eugene Goossens’ Sonata 
Minor with the composer—Gladys 
ter the Dohnanyi Sonata in C <¢ 
Minor), Mr. Losowsky (Medtner’ 
nata in B Minor) and, at an Enoch 
cert, May Mukle, the violoncellist. 
contributed well-played tid-bits j, 
shape of a Graingerized Swedish 
song, and the sempiternal “Elfin D.: 
of Popper. 

Pianists who have been heard oi 
include: Siloti (Chopin and Scriab 
Eva Clare (Ireland’s “Island Sp 
Lily West, Dorothy Griffiths, Ida B. 
by, Mr. Howard-Jones (Frank Bri 
“The Hour-Glass”), Margaret 1 
Egerton Tidmarsh (pieces by Hoy 
Bax and other moderns), Eva Cla: 
Canadian with a big tone, Moiseiwi 
and Beatrice Bellini, who gave a: 
teresting hearing of Brahms’ 
known Sonata in F Sharp Minor. 
Eustratiou, a Greek pianist, also ; 

a good account of himself in a recent 
recital. 

Among the singers were: Ethel Rust- 
Mellor, a young American soprano, who 
at her first appearance in England, sa: 
a program part classic, part modern, of 
Russian, French and American songs 
with admirable effect, Nora Delman 
Yvonne de Saint-André, heard notably i: 
the lovely and little known “David of th 
White Rock” (from a Bourgault-Ducoud 
ray group of folk-songs), Megan Foster 
(four interesting songs by Gustav Holst 
for voice and violin, among others), Una 
Bates, “who came from Caterham 
has been well taught,” and Callista 
Rogers. 

A concert of a somewhat more official 
character was the Albert Hall Jubile 
Concert, attended by the King and 
Queen, at which something by each 
of the four great conductors of the Roya! 
Choral Society—Gounod, Barnby, Mac- 
kenzie and Bridge—was given a )! 
on the program; and Kirkby Lunn s 
the new anthem provided for England 
on the occasion of King Edward’s corona- 
tion. Dame Nellie Melba’s “Au Revoir’ 
concert at the same place, preceding her 
tour of the world, which brought out 
every musical Australian in London, was 
a great success. It is interesting t 
note that, besides famous examples 
drawn from her operatic repertory, he! 
program included Lieurance’s “By th 
Waters of Minnetonka,” a_ weli-known 
Indian song by this American composer 





Berlin Operetta Mocks 
German Treaty Sanctions 





ERLIN, May 25.—That the polit 
and social problems of the Germa! 
nation are no fit subject for 
operetta exploitation is the 
opinion among critics of “Die Goldene 
Freiheit” (“Golden Freedom”), a species 
of folk-play with songs and dances, °Y 
Theodor Gehr, which is running at 
Theater in der Kommandantenstrass¢ 
It is the type of the heroic-argume! 
tive operetta, and its “freedom” } 
tremely dubious. But Germany’s 
problems are too serious to be 
away as they are in this piece, a! 
airy and unconcerned manner in 
the Treaty Sanctions are allud 
makes it very difficult to apprecia 
supposed humor. The Berlin 
however, thinks otherwise, and ap} 
every silly witticism, every coup! 
every dance. The music, which ! 
quently reminiscent, is catchy a! 
tractive, and the performance in 
good, reflecting especial credit on 
Alberty, in the leading rdle. 





general 


eX- 





IN “Le Clavecin Hanté,” a rece! 
lection of novelettes of the Wa! 
author, J. Joseph Renard, tells a t 
a French peasant who, by staging 
tastic night scene which shows th: 
valier Gluck playing a clavecin 
ruined chateau, draws the Germa! 
diers into a trap, where they are 
prisoner, victims of their musical \ 
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Symphonists from South America 








Syncopated Orchestra now playing 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées and 
delighting the Paris public, which suffers 
it gladly, is not entirely composed of 
Negroes, for some of the players are 
coffee-colored and others have an olive 


aes May 26.—The South American 
at 


tint. The ensemble of the orchestra con- ° 


sists of the welding of five solo singers, 
two ladies (Mme. King-Reavis and Mlle. 
Sadie Hopkins) and three men, one string 
quartet, ten banjos, one trumpet, one 
saxophone, one trombone, one kettledrum, 
one trap player, two grand pianos and 
twenty male choristers. 

H. W. Wellmon, a superbly vigorous 
conductor in the uniform of a Brazilian 
general, wearing dazzling white gloves 
and green shoes, leads this heterogenous 
instrumental ensemble. He uses no score, 
and at times marches straight into his 
orchestra to stimulate some player who 
seems to lag; at others, when all is going 
as it should, he lowers his baton, and, 
hands behind his back, looks at the pub- 
lic with eyes twinkling with satisfaction, 
not at all in the way M. Chévillard con- 
ducts Beethoven’s Ninth. 

As to their performance, it is at one 
and the same time a very original, very 
comical and very artistic thing. This 
organization, which runs the whole 
gamut of the African scale, from jet- 
black to clear ochre in its component 
members, presents a program partly 
symphonic, partly vocal. The orchestra 
plays in very finished style, and might 
be said to stand for a perfected develop- 
ment of the bands heard in the dance- 
cabarets and music-halls; and such of 
its numbers as the “Russian Rag,” the 
“Swanee” and “E] Relicario,” are well- 
known to the habitues of the jazz-floors. 
Yet in the playing of the Syncopated Or- 
chestra disorder is merely apparent, and 
the most unexpected musical tid-bits are 
framed and held in place by rhythms 
of impitiable precision. It is certain that 
the jazz-bands of the “dancings” have 
never played as does this orchestra, with 
such mad joy that the audience itself 
danced in its seats. The trombone solo- 
ist, Buddie Gilmore by name, at times, 
aside from the wonders he performed by 
drawing the most comical glissandi from 
his instrument, also gave forth quite ab- 
normally colored and ecstatic sounds 
secured by muting the embouchure of 
his trombone with a black straw hat. 
The chorus was well drilled, and counted 
some very attractive voices. The airs it 
sings, “traditional plantation melodies,” 
are sad and the very occasional gaiety 
infusing them is soon over. The con- 
trast between these somewhat dragging 
melodies and the frenetic rhythms of the 
rags is very curious and effective. 


Are Parisians Zulus? 


While the critics with kindly and be- 
nevolent superiority, and the public with 
unbounded enthusiasm, has received this 
new orchestral manifestation, one carper 
raises his voice to ask whether there is 
any difference between a Parisian living 
In the rue Marboeuf and a member of 
the Matabele tribe. Some forty mad- 
men, says he, who make up the most 
Powerful—which is to say the worst— 
)azz-band I have ever heard, interpret 
With pensiveness infantile songs, once 
mine by the slaves of the South, and 
‘len are off at speed’s fourth dimension 
n vertiginous fox-trots. Yet one must 
admit that they are first-class players. 

But it is not the negroes who worry 
me. They are doing their work, in ac- 
;-tcanee with their rudimentary educa- 
lon, and their nature, and are not guilty. 
I the Parisians, the sceptic, civilized 
Pay ians. While the too well-known air 
or “Swanee” was being sadly sung, the 
rowd writhed in its seats with satisfac- 
oo And carried away by the move- 
me s of the Negro players, it imitated 
“a moved with them . I 
‘OOked at these whites with terror, so 
e were their cries, so animal was 
laugh. Behind me a fat man gave 
lf up to a delirium of ecstasy; with 
"ro ping jaw, and hands like cymbals, 
‘“€ made noises like a happy Zulu 


Cr 


And I thought: here we have 





André Messager, Whose Musical Comedy, 
“La Petite Fonctionnaire” Is Now 
Running in Paris 


the gracious, the polished, the distin- 
guished, the noble public of Paris! 
Messager’s New Musical Comedy 


“La Petite Fonctionnaire,” a musical 
comedy in three acts, by Alfred Capus 


and Xavier Roux, for which André 
Messager has written the music, pre- 
sentec at the Théatre Mogador, scored a 
fair success. The play, which had 216 
successive performances when first pro- 
duced in 1901, does not make an alto- 
gether ideal comedy libretto, for the mu- 
sical action slows it up somewhat, and 
it appears to drag. Edmée Favart is 
admirable in the title-réle, and Henri De- 
freyn represents the rich young suitor. 
The glamor of Messager’s name will no 
doubt aid the new work to maintain it- 
self for a time, especially as there is 
some undeniably charming music in his 
score. 


Fokines Present New Ballet 


Michel and Vera Fokine, at the Opéra, 
have been giving a “Spectacle de danses,” 
of which the chief feature is a new 
ballet, based on the music of Mozart’s 
“Les Petits Riens,” to which so many 
ballet-masters have fitted new stories 
and actions and entitled “Le Réve de 
la Marquise.” It is a delightful ex- 
ample of eleganes, grace and spirit. 
In the days when Mozart’s “Les 
Petits Riens,” itself delighted a 
Paris audience, the introduction of a 
bath on the stage would probably have 
shocked the noble audience whose private 
lives were so reprehensible. In the Fo- 
kine ballet, the Marquise, having modest- 
ly disrobed off-stage, enters to bathe in 
a marble bath shadowed by verdant 
trees, from which her head alone 
emerges. Enter the Marquis, who also 
glides into the bath, and finds himself 
face to face with the lady. The latter, 
not greatly surprised, makes a few con- 
ventional objections, and then allows 
herself to be kissed in the discreet man- 
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Localities, European and Asiatic 


ROCHESTER, May 22.—The chimes of 
Rochester Cathedral have long been 
silent, pending the recasting of most of 
the old bells, and the founding of new 
ones; the old bells being recast in order 
to bring them in tune with the new. Re- 
dedicated by the Dean of Rochester a 
few days ago, the new chimes are once 
more making sweet music as of old. Of 
interest to Americans is the fact that 
Bell No. 3 bears the inscription: “U. 
S. S. Pittsburgh—In Memory of 1920.” 


ROME, May 25.—It is reported here, 
now Mascagni’s “Piccolo Marat,” has 
scored such a success, Italy’s two other 
best-known operatic composers will not 
lag in the race for honors. Giordano has 
practically completed his “Cena _ delle 
Beffe” (“The Jester’s Supper’), and 
Puccini’s operatic setting of “Turandot,” 
a Chinese fairy tale, is announced. 


MADRID, May 26.—Many prominent 
Spanish musicians complain that the ad- 
ministration of the “Real” is not living 
up to the clause of its contract with 
the State, which calls for the perform- 
ance of at least six Spanish works each 
season. Under Volipni’s direction, dur- 
ing the past season, only three, “Ma- 
ruxa,” “‘Bohemios” and “Ayapies,” have 
been presented. The move is a signifi- 
cant commentary on the growth of na- 
tional feeling in Spanish music. 


FLORENCE, May 22.—The sixth Dante 
centenary was recently celebrated with 
great pomp and splendor in this city. A 
“Festival Hymn” to the memory of the 
great poet, composed and conducted by 
Renato Brogi, was sung by the school 
children in the presence of a great crowd 
and the civil and military authorities. 


Paris, May 25.—At the first and sec- 
ond Koussewitzky concerts here, two im- 
portant Russian works were played for 
the first time in this city. One was 
Sergei Prokofieff’s “Scythian Suite,” 
which with a most complex orchestration 
strives for a metaphysical effect it does 
not obtain; the other Sergei Rachmani- 
noff’s “Isle of the Dead,” a fine work in 
which “. a roaring sea recoils 
with horror before the isle Boecklin has 
painted, where tragic cypresses gasp for 
breath at the base of an implacable rock 


VIENNA, May 27.—The young violinist 
Erika Morini, who has returned from 
her tour in America and Canada, has 
recently given voice to some of her im- 


pressions. “It was delightful in America. 
We underestimate the Americans when 
we think them unmusical. They may 
have been, formerly, but are no longer 
so. The best musicians are over there, 
Pablo Casals and Rachmaninoff at their 
head. There are a tremendous 
number of concertizing artists, especial- 
ly violinists, in the field . . .” 


CONSTANTINOPLE, May 20.—Musically 
the Armenians are in the ascendant in 
the capital of the Turks. An Armenian 
operetta troupe has recently arrived 
from the Caucasus (an Armenian troupe, 
by the way, has also been giving per- 
formances of an opera called “Anoosh” 
in Teheran, the capital of Persia, de- 
scribed as being made up of “. . . 
Oriental music and dancing of the kind 
that suits our taste’), and is giving a 
series of performances at the Théatre 
Printania. The Armenian tenor Gougas- 
soff, too, formerly of the Imperial Thea- 
ter in Moscow, was recently heard in the 
Théatre des Petits-Champs, in a per- 
formance of “Carmen” which scored a 
decided success. And, finally, the young 
Armenian composer Arvessdassere is 
conducting a course of study in harmony 
and solfeggio in order to cultivate the 
musical taste and intelligence of the 
younger Armenian set in Constantinople. 
It is plain that the Turks, musically 
speaking, are in the discard in their own 
town. 

MUHLHAUSEN, May 22.—An Alsatian 
three-act operetta, “’s Paulettel,” music 
by A. Braun, was recently presented here 
with great success. 


CANNES, May 27.—‘Nausicaa,” Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s charming two-act score, a 
successor to his “La Colombe de Boud- 
dha,’ was warmly received at its 
premiére here by an audience capable 
of appreciating its musical quality. 


TuRIN, May 20.—The Italian piano 
manufacturers have protested to the 
Government against the luxury taxes 
laid upon their industry,’ declaring that 
they will force the abandonment of piano 
manufacturing in Italy. 


BERLIN, May 24.—Operetta, not opera, 
but operetta with the best of grand 
opera singers, is all the rage in Berlin 
at the present moment. One of the 
most successful is Lehar’s “The Blue 
Mazurka,” rich in charming melodies, 
in which Vera Schwarz, cf the Staat- 
soper, delights the public. 
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ner of all after-the-war lovers. The 
curtain—no doubt shocked by = such 
familiarity—hastens to descend at this 
very moment. 


Ten-Year Old Child Plays Chopin 


Little Maria Antonia de Castro, a pupil 
of Isidor Philipp, of the Paris Conser- 
vatory, recently played at one of the 
Conservatory concerts with the orchestra 
of the institution. The Brazilian prodigy 
is only ten years of age, gives evidence 
of a limpid and easy technique, rare 
rhythmic precision, an _ astonishing 
memory and an interpretation which is 
far beyond her years. She performed the 
Mozart E Flat Minor Concerto with sur- 
prising assurance, as well as the Ro- 
mance from the Chopin Concerto in E 
Minor, and _ Saint-Saéns’ “Wedding- 
Cake” waltz. The Chopin Waltz Op. 42, 
and some of his “Ecossaises” were 
among her other numbers, and she added 
a further Chopin waltz and her teacher, 
Philipp’s “Phalénes” as encores. 


“If for Them, Why Not for us?” 


The Minister of Public Instruction, 
generous on occasion, has accorded the 
Harvard Glee Club, which is coming to 
France this summer, and for which vari- 
ous French composers, including Eric 
Satie and Ravel, are to write choral 
numbers, a subsidy of 30,000 francs. All 
well and good, but why not first encour 
age choral music in France? 





Roman Count Would Raze 
Existing Concert Halls 





OME, May 26.—Count Guido Vis- 

conti di Modrone, before a distin- 
guished audience representing society, 
politics and the arts, at the Circolo 
d’Arte e di Alta Coltura, not long ago, 
developed his vision of a welding of mu- 
sic and color in happy union by means 
of a species of magic lantern of his own 
invention. His instrument is applied to 
the piano, and functions in a darkened 
hall. While the pianist is playing, the 
apparatus, working through direct con- 
nection, unrolls a succession of various 
colors, now dark, now light, in accord- 
ance with the psychological contents of 
the music played. Yet since the ideal 
association of music and color is a mat- 
ter of great delicacy, since its sugges- 
tions may easily be adversely influenced, 
Count Guido is in favor of the immediate 
demolition of existing concert-halls. 
Their ambient is fatal to the success of 
his plan. A barcarolle sung in the moon- 
light, in a hall invaded by light, crowded 


with numbered seats, and with anti- 
pathetic neighbors, rather suggests 
Caruso. Much better—the Count admits 


that for the present this is a dream— 
would be a room along whose sides run 
somber divans, with light continually 
changing, according to the changing 
spirit of the music. How beautiful is 
the Gothic cathedral, when the dying 
sun traverses its polychrome windows, 
and its tinted radiances mingle with the 
voices of organ and choir! The lecture 
concluded with an appeal for the wed- 
ding of music and color, whose union 1s 
the secret expression of the modern soul, 
for the nonce held captive by the im- 
perfections of ways and means. Count 
Guido’s audience, applauded him 
heartily, feeling, no doubt, that his 
dream, though improbable of realization, 
was at any rate a beautiful one. It is 
to be hoped, however, that no proprietors 
of concert halls were present at the 
lecture. 





IN VIENNA, certain Vandals recently 
carried away the fifteen ornamental 
candelabra in Greek Meander-form, 
made of polished bronze, which were at- 
tached to the exterior of the Staatsoper. 





Srrauss’ “The Woman Without a 
Shadow,” often postponed, was again 
heard at the Vienna Staatsoper not long 
since, and Strauss had the satisfaction 
“of being warmly acclaimed as the con- 
ductor of his least understood work.” 





AN “Eastern Tours Company” has 
been producing opera in India, China, 
Burma, Japan and the Philippine Is- 
lands. The theaters ere movie houses 
but the temperature, too, unsticks the 
glue of the violins, and ants have a 
mania for exploring the wind instru- 
ments. 
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“Ballaster Is One 
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of the Great Baritones of Our Day, One, Let Us Say, of Three 


Today, and Not the Least of the Three”—Los Angeles Record, Jan. 13, °21 


VINCENTE 


BALLASTER 





CHICAGO OPERA CO. 


‘“‘Whether we realize it or 
not, we are listening to one 
of the greatest voices of its 
kind in the world.” 


Los Angeles Herald 


January 4, 1921 


“The feature of ‘Pagliacci’ 
was an ovation tendered to 
Vincente Ballaster, who sang 
Tonio. He was recalled a 
9 


dozen times.’ 


New York Times 
September 29, 1920 
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of AMERICA 


“Vincente Ballaster has a 
voice of mellifluous smooth- 
ness. The use he made of 
that voice was invariably 
artistic, and his singing a 
continuous delight to sensi- 
tive ears.” 

New York Evening Post 
September 22, 1920 


“The performance’ was 
dominated by the beautiful 
voice of Vincente Ballaster. 
His voice is exceptional in 
depth, sonority and richness. 
It has the power to thrill.” 

New York Tribune 
September 22, 1920 
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- The Runaway Boy That Was Joseph Schwarz 


Distinguished Russian Baritone Rebelled Against Learning a Trade — Self-Supporting at 
Nine Years Old—Studies and Career Were Made in Germany and Austria—Becoming 
Acclimated in America—Pays Tribute to Italian Song Art 








heard him in his Carnegie Hall début, 
;; Aeolian Hall recital and his appear- 
ance as soloist with the New York Phil- 
»armonie since his arrival in America, 
hack in January, has been so captious as 
to note a shade too little pungency in 
Joseph Schwarz’s Russian songs, a flaw, 
however slight, in the polish of his Ital- 
ian arias, or a halting accent in the drama 
of his German Lieder—if there is such 
4, person, he should have accompanied 
the representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
who recently sought out the distinguised 
Russian baritone, whose career has been 
made mostly in Germany, for an inter- 
vlew. 

Supported on one side by his manager, 
Raoul Biais, and on the other by his 
fidus Achates, who has known him ever 
since they sang as boys in the same 
choir in Russia, the great man came late 
and in grievous condition to his appoint- 
ment. He is a big man physically as 
well as otherwise, and if the influenza 
germs which have been attacking him 
since his introduction to the New York 
climate had succeeded in laying him low, 
the ravages must have been immense. 
Fortunately, he has at last discovered a 
doctor who seems to understand his case 
and under whose treatment coughs and 
sneezes are being put to rout. Mr. 
Schwarz’s worst affliction at present is 
more mental than physical. He fears lest 
he may have given less than his best to 
his New York audiences. 

There is not a little of the racial 
recklessness and wrath in him, which ex- 
presses itself against the shams of his 
profession. Some day, he says, among 
other pleasures which he is saving up 
for a not yet achieved leisure, he will 
give fake vocal teachers (the majority of 
vocal teachers, that is to say) a piece 
of his mind. One man’s meat is an- 
other’s poison. May Mr. Schwarz’s opin- 
ion stick in the throat of the unrighteous 
and so finish them! 


His First Ideal 


The singer enjoys a particular title to 
criticism of the teaching fraternity, for 
that feature of his technique which is 
most commented on was largely won for 
himself by himself. He never studied 
in Italy or with an Italian teacher; yet 


the first thing you’ll hear an Italian sing- 
er say of him is how remarkably he has 
mastered the supposedly Italian secret 
of bel canto. The truth is that when 
he first began studying, Mr. Schwarz 
set before himself a certain ideal and 
set it so high that he has not yet got 


l pe one of the hundreds who have 
h 


— 





Joseph Schwarz, Russian Baritone, with 
the Chicago Opera Association Next 
Season 


beyond it. But his story should be told 
from the beginning. 

Mr. Schwarz was born in Riga, and it 
was there, at the age of six, that he first 
came under the spell of the stage, when 
his father took him to see a stage ver- 
sion of “Around the World in Eighty 
Days.” Shortly afterward the family 
moved out of the city, and it was neces- 
sary for the child to trudge for miles, 
sometimes through snow up to his knees, 
to the only school in the district. When 
he had reached the age of nine or ten, 
his father felt it time that he should be 
set seriously to work, and took steps to 
apprentice him to a trade. Joseph there- 
upon took steps to run away and support 
himself by singing. How successful he 
was may be judged from the fact that he 
returned to Riga a little later a victim 
of typhus. He did not, however, go back 
to his home; he became a choir-boy and 
somehow managed to maintain himself 
independently. During this period a 
friend taught him piano; he attended the 
opera a good deal, and already his living- 
companion and erstwhile colleague says, 
he could imitate and analyze all the sing- 
ing he heard there. At seventeen, en- 
couraged by friends; he went to Berlin. 
Entirely without resources of his own, 
he was given 300 rubles (then equivalent 
to $150) and the promise of twenty 
more a month from these friends. The 
first month’s allowance came and then no 


more. After struggles of untold severity 
he was heard by the director of the 
Breslau Opera and was sent by him to 
Vienna. Within a year he had com- 
pleted his studies so far as to be ready 
for an engagement as leading baritone 
at the Volksoper in Vienna. He was then 
twenty years old. 


Opportunity Knocks in Vienna 


After that it was easier sailing. A 
professional engagement took him back 
to Riga at twenty-four. He was then en- 
gaged for the Petrograd Opera, but sing- 
ers’ jealousies made the fulfillment of his 
contract there impossible. His adopted 
country offered him more opportunity. 
For six years he was leading baritone 
at the Royal Opera in Vienna. where he 
sang twelve performances with Caruso, 
and in Berlin for five and a half years. 
What the other cities which have heard 
him have had to say about his art would 
make a story all repetitions. What does 
America say of him? Influenza or no 
influenza, Joseph Schwarz has made him- 
self already a favorite here; just listen 
to the applause at one of his appear- 
ances! As for Mr. Schwarz’s attitude 
toward America, it was said at the out- 
set of the present story that the singer 
has his share of greatness, which in- 
volves an undiplomatic adherence to 
truth, and so it is not remarkable that 
instead of praising the skyscrapers which 
loom up overhead as he walks through 
the unfamiliar streets, as most new- 
comers do, Mr. Schwarz exclaims sadly 
over the blank walls which more imme- 
diately surround him. D. J. T. 





Ruth Draper Appearing in London 


Now in London delivering her third 
annual series of recitals at Aeolian Hall, 
is Ruth Draper, dramatic recitalist. Miss 
Draper has had such success in her 
unique work in America this season that 
she will return next fall for appearances 
in the East and will then make a trans- 
continental tour, taking her to the Pa- 
cific Coast in April. Her _ season’s 
series at the Princess Theater, originally 
planned for two programs, had to be ex- 
tended to ten, the final programs being 
offered in Town Hall and the new Apollo 
Theater to accommodate the larger audi- 
ences. Miss Draper’s fall series in New 
York will be given at the Times Square 
Theater, under the personal direction of 
James B. Pond. 





Greta Torpadie Meets with Favor in New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

NEW WILMINGTON, PA., June 4.—At 
Westminster College Chapel, Greta Tor- 
padie, soprano, appeared in a _ praise- 
worthy recital lately, presenting a pro- 


gram of attractive quality. Handel’s 
“Skylark, Pretty Rover” was joined 
with airs of Arne and anonymous Old 
English pieces, followed by a Scandina- 
vian group including songs of Sibelius, 
Lie, Grieg, Dannstrom and some folk- 
songs. In the French group the com- 
posers heard were dell’Acqua, Hahn, 
Dalecroze, Saint-Saéns and Chabrier. 
American composers sung in a final 
bracket were Harold Henry, H. T. Bur- 
leigh, Gaynor, Kramer, MacDowell and 
Reddick. Miss Torpadie earned salvos 
of applause after every group, her fine 
singing meeting with immediate favor. 
She was encored several times. Julian 
Raymond Williams was her accompanist. 


CECIL FANNING LECTURES 


Baritone Plans Extended Tour for Next 
Music Season 


Cecil Fanning, who has won fame as 
singer and poet, has now taken a place 
on the lecture platform. A few weeks 
ago he gave a talk on Brittany before the 
members of the Choral Union of the Ohio 
State University in Columbus and was 
asked to repeat it a few days later at 
the Columbus School for Girls. He gav° 
a similar talk before the students and 
faculty of St. Joseph’s Academy, con- 


ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Mr. Fanning will remain in Columbus 
until July, when with his sister he will 
leave for Victoria, British Columbia, 
where they will be the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Turpin, who have taken a 
house there for the summer. 

Mr. Fanning opens his next season at 
the Buffalo Festival in October and after 
filling engagements in Pittsburgh and 
other Eastern cities, will go to the 
Middle West in late November to give 
twelve recitals in Kansas and Missouri 
under the local direction of W. A. Frit- 
schy of Kansas City. January will be 
spent in the East and February in the 
South. The entire month of March has 
been allotted to the Pacific Coast, the 
first three weeks in the Behymer terri- 
tory, followed by a week booked by Selby 
Oppenheimer of San Francisco. Mr. 
Fanning and Mr. Turpin will then visit 
the Northern Pacific Coast states, filling 
five dates booked with Laurence A. Lam- 
bert, and returning East by way of 
Western Canada, in time to sail for 
Europe in April. He will revisit Eng- 
land for the third time, giving another 
series of recitals in London where he 
sang twenty-three times last summer. 











Kindler Closes Record Season 


Hans Kindler, ’cellist, who recently left 
for Europe, during the past season ap- 
peared successfully in sixty-two con- 
certs, which included nine orchestral en- 
gagements under Stokowski, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Stransky in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, D. C.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Detroit, Mich. He will return to the 
United States next October to fill the 
many engagements already booked by his 
manager, Arthur Judson, for the coming 
fall and winter. 
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all harpists, Salzedo. 


the widest interest. 
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SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 


i 

t 

There are seven players, including the greatest of 
The spectacular success of 
their transcontinental tour this season has created 
They tour again in Novem- 
ber and December, price on direct route, Seven 
; Hundred, with Edna Thomas, Mezzo, Nine Hun- 
I 

? 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 





SALZEDO HARP TRIO 


Marie Miller, Elise Sorelle and Salzedo himself, 
the three first players of the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble, form this novel and delightful organiza- 
A long tour during January and February 
is booking. Available singly, on direct route, Four 
Hundred, with Mona Gondre, costume recitalist, 


tion. 


Six Hundred. 
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Following the initial success of Percy Grainger, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble is playing a special 
engagement at the Capitol Theatre—the largest theatre in the world devoted to motion pictures 
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- Back trom the Clouds, Schelling Will Play Again 





— 


Pianist Contemplates Return 
‘9 Concert Platform Next 
Season After Four Years in 
Europe—Serves as Military 
Attaché at Berne and Flies 
Over “No Man’s Land” — 
Airplanes Make Fatalists, 
He Declares 


1 @ pee becomes a fatalist, a philoso- 
/ pher, in an airplane,” said Ernest 
Schelling, pianist. He contemplated his 
winged past in a manner that em- 
phasized his statements. 

3ack again in America, after four 
years in Europe, part of which time he 
devoted to war service as assistant mili- 
tary attaché at Berne, Mr. Schelling is 
looking forward to his return to the con- 
cert platform in the fall. Since he made 
his farewells here and embarked for the 
other side of the world, he has lived a 
life very different from that of the con- 
cert pianist, in spite of the adventures 
that touring often entails. In Europe 
Mr. Schelling did much of his touring in 
an airplane, and there were no piano re- 
citals at the end of his trips. “I often 
flew over ‘No-Man’s Land’ in my three 
years as attaché to the American lega- 
tion,” he remarked as he chatted over his 
experiences. 

The danger of the air, particularly in 
war-time, was a subject naturally intro- 
duced, but Mr. Schelling declared that 
his own experiences in aviation had been 
marred by no disaster. “I never thought 
much about the danger,” he said. “It 
was all in the day’s work. I must con- 
fess that flying over the Alps with no 
possibility of landing except on the top 
of a few ice-covered peaks is pretty hair- 
raising, but far too exhilarating to give 
one a sensation of fear. Yet, you know, 
it’s a queer thing how near accidents 
sometimes come to one. I had flown with 
Oscar Bider, who was recognized as the 
greatest Swiss aviator. 

“One day he had an engagement to 
come and lunch with me at my summer 
home on Lake Geneva, to meet the Allied 
military attachés. He was going to fly 
over. And on that very day he was 
killed.” 

If Mr. Schelling escaped a plunge to 
earth from the clouds, he was not so for- 
tunate in his movements on terra firma. 
While on a trip to the front, ke was in- 
jured severely in an automobile wreck. 
Body lacerations and sprains, and gen- 
eral shock, made his recovery a slow and 
dubious matter at the time. He spent 
several months in the hospital, and there 
was grave danger that he would not be 
able to play again because of injury to 
his wrists. Happily he has recovered en- 
tirely, and the wrists, so important an 
asset to a pianist, have all their old 
strength back again. 


A Genius in the Infirmary 


“T must tell you about a case of musi- 
cal mania I encountered in a sanitarium 
‘or soldiers at Baden,” said Mr. Schell- 
ing. “You know, part of my work, after 
the armistice, consisted in directing the 
repatriation of captured soldiers. At 
this place I found no Americans, but I 
did discover some of our allied soldiers 
who were patients. There were two 
‘lahans, a Frenchman, an Englishman 
‘nd an Irishman, and I decided to rescue 
‘hem. The Italians were in a pitiable 
state of mind, but the others were not so 
hopeless, and none were dangerous. The 
‘Tisaman had constituted himself the 
commander of the others and, whether 
iey understood him or not, they obeyed 
s orders implicitly. There was no bar- 
t of language. It is with the French- 
n, however, that this particular inci- 

thas to do. He told me in all serious- 

s that he was, not a reincarnation, 

actually Berlioz, Debussy, Gluck and 
nt-Saéns, all in one. He also spoke 
‘ length of an opera which he had com- 
-d, which it would take seven days to 
‘Orm. When I asked to see the score 
handed me a newspaper. He could 
music on any piece of paper, and yet 
arned afterward that he was not a 
‘iclan and had no connection with mu- 
whatever. 

1 am delighted to come back and go 
vork,” Mr. Schelling declared, when 
conversation turned upon his art. 

















“Three years away from the piano and 
from music in general have made me 





Ernest Schelling on War Service in Europe. (1) 
—With the Alps for Background, the Pianist 
Prepares for an Airplane Flight; (2)—Por- 
trait Study of Mr. Schelling 


absolutely hungry for a chance to work 
up a new répertoire and to play again in 
public. And, after all is said and done, 
presenting to the public the great works 
of our great masters, and striving for 
the best in music, are the artist’s highest 
goal. The public is the greatest inspira- 
tion to the interpretative artist.” 
Discussion on the subject of répertoire 
elicited the declaration that the pianist 
was a firm believer in music of the 


Describes Strange Case of Mu- 
sical Mania in Sanitarium 
—The Man Who Was Ber- 
lioz, Debussy, Gluck and 
Saint-Saéns — Amazed at 
Wealth of Music in America 
—Commends Work of Fed- 
erated Clubs 


melodious order. To this music he will 
go for his programs. He intends to give 
attention to modern composers also and 
will probably play Granados, Albeniz, 
Ravel, Debussy and some of the less 
widely-known works of Paderewski. 


Praises Clubs’ Work 


“Since my return,” he observed, “I 
have been amazed at the multitude of 
fine musical events in America.” He 
went on to refer to the work of musical 
clubs. “Some weeks ago,” he said, “I 
officiated as judge in one of the American 
Federation of Musical Clubs contest. It 
was difficult indeed to choose between 
the two final contestants for a piano 
prize. The high musicianship of the com- 
petitors reflected honor upon the organi- 
zation that arranged the trials. I can- 
not speak too highly of the splendid ac- 
tivities of the musical clubs in what they 
are doing for music in this country. As 
an elevating and refining influence in 
the community, the musical club has no 
equal. And now is the time when these 
clubs have in the hollow of their hand 
the development of musical taste—the 
cultivation of appreciation for the higher 
forms of art. This development must 
naturally come from musical centers in 
small communities.” 





“Optimists” Close Their Season 


The twenty-fourth concert of the So- 
ciety of American Music Optimists, 
Mana-Zucca, founder and _ president, 
marked the close of its fourth season 
on the afternoon of May 29, at Chalif’s 
Auditorium. , A large audience demon- 
strated enthusiasm over a _ program 
which opened with the début appearance 
of Max Barnett as piano soloist. Mr. 
Barnett’s numbers were John Powell’s 
“Merry-go-round,” J. Frank Leve’s 
“Estellita” and the Concert Etude of 


MacDowell. Later he was heard in an 
Intermezzo by Henry Hadley and Con- 
stantin Sternberg’s “Danse Andalouse.” 
With Elizabeth Martin replacing Fran- 
cis Moore at the piano, Martha Atwood, 
soprano, gave songs by Ware, Reddick 
and Rummel, and later had the aid of 
the composer as accompanist in two 
Arnold Volpe songs. The remaining 
artist was Meximilian Rose, violinist, 
who contributed two compositions of 
Israel Joseph, two of Cecil Burleigh and 
one by George Koepping to the program. 
He had Mr. Shapiro at the piano. 


Spalding Sails for Europe 


Albert Spalding sailed on the Olympic, 
June 4, for a tour of Europe, which 
will keep him away from his native 
country for about a year and a half. 
Mr. Spalding will begin his tour 
with the series of orchestral concerts 
conducted by Eugene Ysaye in Brussels, 
after which he will make an extended 
concert tour of Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Italy, 
France, Spain, England and Egypt. e 
was accompanied by Mrs. Spalding. 
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“FAUST,” IN CONCERT FORM, 
AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Local Singers Join Forces in Capital 
Performances of Gounod 
Score, in English 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL, June 1.— 
A decided innovation in musical activi- 
ties here was the production of Gounod’s 
“Faust” in concert form, under the aus- 
pices of the Stanford Symphony Com- 
mittee. ‘The auditorium was unusually 
well filled. 

The chorus was composed of the Stan- 
ford University Choir, the Schubert and 
Glee Clubs of the University, the Morris 
Club of Palo Alto and other interested 
singers from Palo Alto and Stanford. 
Maude Fay, Nona Campbell, Alexander 
Bevani, Robert M. Battison, Marsden 
Argall and C. L. McCormick were the 
soloists. The orchestra was made up 
largely of San Francisco Symphony 
players with members of the Stanford 
Orchestra, and was conducted by Warren 
D. Allen, the University organist. 

With the exception of Marguerite, 
sung in French by Miss Fay, the entire 
work was sung in English, and was in- 
telligible to even the most casual 
listener. The performance was a per- 
sonal triumph for Maude Fay as Mar- 
guerite, Alexander Bevani as Mephis- 
tofeles, and Warren Allen, the conductor. 
Special mention must be made of Miss 
Fay’s work in the finale. Nona Camp- 
bell, as Seibel, displayed a glorious voice 
and excellent enunciation, and Marsden 
Argall, a Stanford freshman with a re- 
markable voice, did good work as 
Valentine. .M.F. 





Confer Degrees at Commencement Con- 
cert of Colorado College 


Fort Couuins, Cou., June 4.—Two de- 
grees of Bachelor of Music and four cer- 
tificates entitling the holders to teach 
public school music in the state were 
awarded at the close of the annual com- 
mencement concert of the Conservatory 
of the Colorado Agricultural College on 
May 30. Hildred Luce and Irene Gar- 
rett received the degrees, and Miss Luce, 


Miss Garrett, Myrtle Porter and Ruth 
Wilkin were given certificates. Charles 
A. Lory, president of the college, con- 
ferred the degrees and presented the 
certificates. The concert was one of the 
finest yet given by the Conservatory, the 
Conservatory Symphony and the Ladies’ 
Glee Club participating. Miss Garrett, 
Emma Brosh and Miss Luce played piano 
solos; Dorothy Anderson, Irene Long and 
Mrs. Dorothy Becker, sopranos, were 
heard; Clarence James played a violin 
solo, and Miss Brosh and Miss Wilkin 
played a piano duet. Mrs. Alexander 
Emslie, Miss Long and Luella Hawthorne 
were accompanists. The concert was 
presented by Alexander Emslie, director. 
Professor Howard S. Reynolds con- 
ducted the orchestra. 


Pavloska and Atwell Featured in Light 
Opera in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 4.—The Cali- 
fornians’ Opera Company opened its 
second engagement in Los Angeles at 
the Mason Opera House, May 23, with 
Friml]’s “Firefly.” This company has 
been established by William G. Stewart, 


formerly of New York, who for some 
time has been resident here. Hans Linne 
is the experienced musical director and 
Charles R. Baker the business manager. 
Irene Pavloska and Roy Atwell were 
featured in the cast of this latest pro- 
duction, and both did admirably. Other 
prominent members were Suzanne Keith, 
Sybil Bacon, Marie Horgan, Ethel Jenks, 
Rolfe Sedan, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Philip Ryder. “The Mikado” is to fol- 
low with Basil Ruysdael in the cast. 
Howard H. Hanson, dean of the musi- 
cal faculty of the College of the Pacific, 
San Jose, was a recent visitor to Los 
Angeles and conducted his Prelude and 
Ballet of the San Jose 1920 Forest Play 
at the Federation of Music Clubs Con- 
vention. WwW. FF. G. 


Lake View Musical Society Elects Of- 
ficers 


CHICAGO, June 6.—The officers elected 
recently by the Lake View Musical So- 
ciety for 1921-22 are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mary Wood Chase; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. William M. Thompson; second 
vice-president, Emma Menke; treasurer, 
Mrs. Willett H. Cornwell; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. J. Laurenz Furst 
Hinkens; recording secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
vin Barnhart; auditor, Mrs. George J. 
Holmes. M. A. M. 











FESTIVAL IN BELLINGHAM 





Many Events Grace Washington City’s 
Annual Series 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 5.—The 
annual May Music Festival opened this 
year with a song recital given by Ber- 
nice M. Wahl, mezzo-contralto and pupil 
of H. Grodell Boucher. Miss Wahl was 
assisted by Bernice Judson, piano pupil 
of Minnie Clark. -Lois Wilson was ac- 
companist. The recital was held at the 
Garden Street M. E. Church, and was 
highly successful. 

The second festival event was a sacred 
concert given under the direction of Har- 
rison T. Raymond, with Mrs. Frank Giles 
as organist. Three anthems by Russian, 
French and American composers were 
sung unaccompanied. Helen Blake, con- 
tralto, gave a solo by Huntington Wood- 
man. Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was 
sung with Mrs. C. H. Barlow, Inez Doug- 
las, Mrs. J. H. Dunn, Ruth Leyshon, Mrs. 
H. I. Burlingame, Chester Walton, Clyde 
Campbell and Harrison Raymond singing 
solo parts. 

The closing event of the festival was 
a program by the Bellingham Women’s 
Music Club, given at the Garden Street 
M. E. Church. Organ solos and accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Nestelle, 
Mrs. Fred Raymond and Edith Strange. 
Vocal solos were given by Mrs. G. Sid- 
ney Stark, contralto, and Mrs. Paul P. 
Wells, soprano. Two numbers by 
Brahms and Berwald were sung by a 
double quartet from the Club Chorus, 
and the Largo from Bach’s Concerto in 
D Minor was played as a duet by Mrs. 
C. B. Harter and Miss Helen Kelley, vio- 
linists, with Dorothy Hawkins at the 
piano. 

The most important of the smaller 
festival events was that of the After- 
math Club, which gave an annual musi- 
cale. eV. Ge 


Estelle Heartt Dreyfus Makes 
Appearances 


Los ANGELES, CAL. June 2.—Recent 
appearances of Estelle Heartt Dreyfus 
include one on May 25 at the San Ber- 
nardino Women’s Club, where she sang 
in a pageant by Mrs. E. R. Roberts and 
another on May 27 at the Beverly Hills 
Women’s Club, where she gave a talk, 
“My Trip Around the World.” On 
Memorial Day, May 30, she sang the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” arranged 
by Blance Ebert Seaver, at a memorial 
service at Hollywood. She was heard 
June 1 in a group of Spanish songs at 
the dinner of the Gamut Club, assisted 
at the piano by Grace Andrews. 


Florence Cole-Talbert Soloist 
Hampton Institute Chorus 


HAMPTON, VA., June 1.—Florence 
Cole-Talbert appeared here May 27, at 
the annual concert of the Hampton In- 
stitute Glee Club. She displayed a bril- 
liant voice and a dependable technique; 
the ornate passages and the highly in- 
tricate bravura of “Caro Nome,” “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark,” and other show 
pieces, seemingly offered no difficulties 
for her. Other numbers were “Sing, 
Smile, Slumber,” Farley’s “Night Wind,” 
and Dett’s “A Thousand Years Ago.” 
The club, under the direction of R. 
Nathaniel Dett, sang numbers by Gluck, 
Coleridge-Taylor, Cadman, and Schubert 
with a nicety of phrasing, and precision 
of attack that warranted the enthusias- 
tic reception received. Incidental solos 
were sung by Burke Mathis, Gayle 
Peters, Ulysses Elam and “7. is Mg 
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with 





Chamber of Commerce Sponsors Concert 
in Lebanon, N. H. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., June 4.—A concert 
was given in the town hall in Lebanon, 
N. Il., on May 27, under the auspices of 
the Lebanon Chamber of Commerce. The 
soloists were Mrs. Evelyn Blair Kins- 
man, soprano, of Boston; Frank Slater, 
tenor, and G. Donald Pirnie, formerly 
a member of the choir at Park Street 
Church, Boston, but now of the faculty 
at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. 
The artists had the assistance of 
the Windsor Choral Association and a 
small orchestra with Arthur W. Quimby, 
conductor. Herbert E. Wood was the 
accompanist. F. M. F. 


Creatore Appears at Buffalo Theater 


BuFFALO, N. Y., June 4.—Eager for 
new attractions, Harold B. Franklin, 
managing director of Shea’s Hippo- 
drome, has engaged Giuseppe Creatore, 
well-known as bandmaster and operatic 
conductor, to appear as guest conductor 
at his theater for the week beginning 
June 5. Mr. Franklin is already negotiat- 
ing for the services of other prominent 
conductors as guests. 





LOS ANGELES’ MUSIC WEEK 





Lyric Club Concert Is Feature and Bu- 
lotti Impresses in Songs 


Los ANGELES, June 4.—As the first 
important event of the initial Music 
Week here the Women’s Lyric Club gave 
its last concert of the present season at 
Philharmonic Auditorium, Sunday after- 
noon, May 29. The program was some- 
what of the popular order, and pleased 
a fair-sized audience. J. B. Poulin con- 
ducted and the accompanist was Mrs. 
Hennion Robinson. The main soloists 
were Charles F. Bulotti, tenor, and An- 
netta Hughes, soprano, and Mrs. Meryl 
Regnier and Geraldine Williams were 
heard in the incidental solos. Mr. Bu- 
lotti, almost a stranger in Los Angeles, 
proved a tenor whose future visits will 
be welcome. He used a beautiful well- 
schooled voice and was received with 
marked cordiality. Miss Hughes’ light 
soprano was also heard to good advan- 
tage and brought her the warm approval 
of the audience. , 

Several of the churches had special 
musical services and cantatas and_ the 
theaters also presented special music. 

Memorial Day brought out the bands. 
A special attraction at the auditorium 
was the new Municipal Band of sixty- 
five pieces, with W. E. Strawbridge at 
the big organ and Roy Plimpton as vocal 
soloist. At Exposition Park the Seventh 
Regiment Band played and mass singing 
was led by Hugo Kirchhofer. 

W. F. G. 





Baltimore Symphony May Give Wilming- 
ton Series 

WILMINGTON, DEL, May 30.—The 

Philadelphia Orchestra Committee has 


been wrestling with the double program 
of changing its name, since the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra after sixteen years de- 


clines any longer to play in Wilmington, 
and also of finding some other orchestral 
body that will come to the city. Word 
has been given out that an arrangement 
is under way by which Wilmington will 
be enabled to hear excellent symphonic 
music during the coming season. It is 
possible that Baltimore, with its growing 
Symphony, may get the ace my 





English Songs Introduced to Bohemians 
at Cavan-Marak Concerts 


PRAGUE, May 12.—Music of a new kind 
to local audiences was presented by 
Mary Cavan, soprano, and Otokar 
Marak, tenor, at their joint recitals here 
on May 2 and 8. At the first of these, 
Miss Cavan sang “I’ve Been Roaming,” 
by Charles Horn; the Old English “Have 
You Seen but a Whyte Lillie Grow;” 
Lieurance’s “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka,” and a Zuni Indian “Invocation 
to the Sun God” arranged by Carlos 
Troyer. The second concert gave a more 
representative selection of American mu- 
sic. Miss Cavan this time chose Cyril 
Scott’s ‘The Blackbird’s Song,” Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour,” Fay Foster’s “Secret 
Languages” and Edward MHorsman’s 
“The Bird of the Wilderness.” Mr. 
Marak gave Campbell-Tipton’s “The 
Crying of Water,” Katherine A. Glen’s 
“Twilight,” Fay Foster’s “My Menagerie” 
and Geoffrey O’Hara’s “There Is No 
Death.” Among their other engage- 
ments, the artists have appeared at the 
National Theater in Moravska Ostrave, 
Moravia, as Aida and Radames in 
“Aida,” and in leading réles in Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pique Dame.” 





Three Artists Give Musicale in Jersey 
City 

JERSEY CiTy, N. J., June 2.—At the 
Carteret Club last evening a musicale 
was given by Sara Gurowitch, ’cellist; 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone, and James 
P. Dunn, pianist and composer. In 
Popper’s Hungarian Rhapsody and 
shorter compositions by Van Goens, Cho- 
pin and Popper, Miss Gurowitch was 
much admired. Mr. Tuckerman found 
immediate favor in songs by Maley and 
O’Hara an old Irish song and Negro 
Spirituals arranged by Reddick, Guion 
and H. T. Burleigh. Mr. Dunn’s playing 
of works by Schumann, Grieg and De- 
bussy was roundly applauded. 





Heard in “Tannhauser” 


at Nice 


NICE, FRANCE, May 23.—John Barclay, 
Scotch baritone, won marked success in 
a revival of “Tannhauser,” appearing in 
the réle of Wolfran at the Opera House 
recently. His selection for this rdéle 
came as a result of his creation of the 
role of Ulysses in Hahn’s new opera 
“Nausicaa” at the same house earlier in 
the season. 


John Barclay 


~ a, 


WORKS BY OREGONIANS 
FEATURED IN PORTLA\) 





Marie Loughney and J. Erwin ™.:} 
Heard in Joint Recital—Clubs 
Elect Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE, June 4.—\; 
Loughney of New York, mezzo-sop: 
and J. Erwin Mutch, baritone, wh 
charge of the vocal department of 
Portland Ellison-White Conservato; 
Music, appeared in joint recita 
Pythian Hall, May 24, under the 
tion of the conservatory before a 
pacity audience. 

Miss Loughney who has a beau 
voice of wide range sang admir 
Mr. Mutch, a finely trained singer 
a voice of excellent quality, was eq 
successful. Songs by three Port 
composers were featured by Mr. Mui 
Mrs. E. Frankie Walker’s “Yo | 
Katherine Glen’s “To-day is Fine,” 
Clarence Olmstead’s “Tears” and 
Soul is an Enchanted Boat.” 

The program included two duets 
R. Hutchinson was the accompanist 

Four singers of the Sonora G 
Opera Company with Ignacio del 
tillo, as accompanist, presented a 
gram of opera selections in costum: 
the Heilig Theater on May 25. Edus 
Lejarzu, baritone Beatriz Pizzorini 
prano; Richard Clark, tenor, and Spcria 
Castel, mezzo-soprano, were heard 
solos and concerted numbers. 

The following officers have been elect: 
by the MacDowell Club: President, \Irs. 
Warren E. Thomas; vice-president, \\\rs. 
Julia Marquam; ‘recording secretary, 
Mrs. Loring K. Adams; correspond 
secretary, Mrs. Harry Beals Terry, and 
treasurer, Mrs. Donald Spencer. The re- 
tiring vice-president, Mrs. Fletcher Linn 
who did valiant work as acting president 
in the absence of Mrs. Thomas, 
asked to continue as vice-president, 
declined because of other activities |: 
the last club concert of the season FE); 
Hall Cook, soprano; Petronella Conne!! 
Peets, contralto; the Club chorus, Wi! 
liam H. Boyer. director, and May Van 
Dyke Hardwick, accompanist, partici 
pated. 

Joseph A. Finley has been re-elected 
president and Dr. Emil Enna, treasurer, 
and Harry H. Knight, auditor of the Mu- 
sicians Club. Frank Eichenlaub, vice 
president and Jesso Wing, secretary are 
the other officers for the year. 

The officers chosen by the Portland 
Oratorio Society are C. S Higgins, pres. 
ident (re-elected) ; C. C. Wood, vice-pres- 
ident; Isabella Winkleman, financial 
secretary; Harriet Dunlap, recording 
secretary; C. C. Clement, treasurer, and 
J. H. Millesen, member at large. 

A flute recital was given in the Y. \. 
C. A. Auditorium by Frank V. Badollet, 
H. G. Knight, Icilio Miccoli and Robert 
E. Millard recently, with the object of 
demonstrating the possibilities of the 
flute and its literature. Mordaunt A. 
Goodnough was accompanist. I. C. 


Dippel to Stage Choral Events for Chi- 
cago Pageant 


CHICAGO, June 7.—Andreas Divpel has 
been engaged by the city of Chicago to 
arrange the performances of what it !s 
said will be the world’s greatest chorus, 
consisting of 10,000 voices, in connection 
with the Pageant of Progress exhibition 
to be held in August on the Municipa! 
Pier. Charles H. Wacker has been 
elected honorary chairman of the mus'- 
cal committee, and Milton C. Severing- 
haus, active chairman. M. A. M 








Vocal Prize of Chicago Women’s (lub 
Goes to Margaret Libbe 


Cuicaco, June 7.—Margaret Liboe 
was adjudged winner of the vocal con- 
test held recently by the Chicago 
Women’s Musical Club. Besides winning 
the fifty-dollar prize, Miss Libbe was 
admitted to the artist’s department of te 
club. She was the youngest of the m: 
contestants. M. A. M 


Prominent Singers Heard at Music Fes- 
tival in Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 3.—The firs’ 
musical festival of the Greensbor 
Choral Society was given recently in ‘ 
Grand Theater, under the conductors 
of Wade R. Brown. The festival ope! 
with a concert performance of Sal"'- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” by ‘' 
chorus, the Philadelphia Orchestra < 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; P 
Althouse, tenor, and Fred Patton, ba 
as soloists. The matinée concert on ‘ 
following day was given by the orc! 
tra under the baton of Thaddeus & 
with Mr. Patton as soloist. At the fi! 
concert the soloists were Geraldine I 
rar, Edgar Schofield, baritone, anc 
turo Bonucci, ’cellist. A. E. 
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How Giulia Grilli Dotted Portia 


Robes for 


Career as a Singer 





——— 





Young Mezzo, After Success- 
ful Entry into Legal World, 
Declares Law and Music 
Form Impossible Combina- 
tion—Emphasizes Impor- 
tance of Technique—Finds 
“Judicial Mind” of Value, 
Even in Song 


VEN in this day of our vaunted sex 

equality, a woman who enters the 
profession of law is considered somewhat 
of 2 pioneer. But when a woman lawyer 
enters the concert field as a singer, and 
what is more, makes a success there also, 
it requires that she possess something of 
the heart of a poet and the mind of a 
judge—attributes not thought entirely 


compatible in one individual. Yet this 
is the accomplishment of Giulia Grilli, 
who recently doffed her Portia robes and 
set critical tongues wagging that another 
singer had “arrived.” 

“Perhaps it is strange that I should 
be both a singer and a lawyer, and a 
woman lawyer, too,” said Miss Grilli in 
her law office, which is located within the 
heart of the world’s financial center— 
Wall Street. The fact of the matter is, 
that Miss Grilli does not exactly fit one’s 
preconceived idea of what a woman 
barrister should be like. Her frank 
brown eyes, black hair (she is of Italian 
parentage) and engaging smile suggest 
that her father might have made a mis- 
take when he had her educated to follow 
in his footsteps. 

“T have never been able to discover, 
however, whether it is considered strange 
that a singer should be a lawyer or that 
a lawyer should sing! Although I have 
always sung, when I finished school the 





Giulia Grilli, Mezzo-Soprano 


law was chosen for me, and I thought no 
more about it. I cannot say that I dis- 





A Few Recent Headlines Concerning 


UTCHESO 

















Pianist Hutcheson’s Recital Is 


| One of Season’s Most Enjoyed| 


Wew Orleans Item, March7,/92I 











FINDHUTCHESON | 
WONDER PLANS 


Recital Auditors Treated to 
Amazing Exhibition of 
Art and Skill 





SOME REMINDED OF 
JAN PADEREWSKI 





ERNEST HUTCHESON 
IS WONDER SOLOIST 


Pianist Presents Artistically 


Interpreted Program at 
Little Theater. 














Now Orleans Times-Picayune, March 6,1921 








Wilmington, Del. Evening Journal, Feb.25,1921 





EXHIBITS RARE 
SKILL AT PIANO 


Srnest Hutcheson Plays at 
Jordan ‘Hall with Ease 
and Command 


HUTCHESON WINS 
LAURELS BY PLAY 


Pianist Displays Great Ability 
in College Re- 
cital. 








Milwaukee Sentinel, March 3, 192) 











Boston Herald, Feb.5,/92/ 





His 


Ernest Hutcheson 
Gives a Masterly 
Pianoforte Recital 

A Deep Insight and Affec- 
tionzte Devotion, Paired 


With Ample Capacity in 
Splendid Playing 




















By H. E. Krehbiel 








HUTCHESON SCORE 
BRLLIANT SUCCESS 


Audience at Hotel duPont 
Concerts Pleased With 
Genius of Pianist 


Outstanding Number, Cho- 
pin’s Fantasie; Sweetness 
of His Touch Most Apparent 

















Now York Tribune, Dec 14,1920 





Wilmington Morning News Feb.25,! 921 











Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York City 
STEINWAY PIANO 


DUO-ART RECORDS 








like being a lawyer. When I am en- 
gaged on a case, I become absorbed in it 
and give it all my thought. It only made 
me unhappy when it interfered with the 
only thing I really love to do—sing. 

“But there were times when I felt that 
it was as impossible to swear allegiance 
to two professions as it i$ to serve both 
God and mammon. That is why I finally 
decided upon the singing. My law prac- 
tice was growing to such proportions that 
there was no time left for music. It 
meant that I must do one or the other 
if I should do justice to either. I could 
pursue the two only to a certain point; 
beyond that, both must suffer. 

“The question was, should I work hard 
at the law for ten years, make enough 
money to retire, and then devote my time 
to whatever hobby I fancied, or should I 
leave the law and follow music? At 
first, the law appealed to me, because I 
knew it would bring financial success. 
But when I considered that after ten 
years in the law field I should be too old 
to begin a career as a singer, and since 
1 knew I should never be happy unless 
I was able to sing, I pinned my faith to 
my conviction and began to study in 
earnest. After my recital in Aeolian 
Hall, the critics were exceedingly kind 
to me, and I am looking forward to the 
time when I can give up my office hours 
entirely and devote all my time to art.” 


Making the Step 


Miss Grilli is evidently something of 
a fatalist, although she would doubtless 
be the first to disclaim any tendency in 
that direction. She declared that while 
she had “taken lessons” in singing, it was 
not until she decided that nothing short 
of a career as an artist would satisfy 
her, that she gave the technique of sing- 
ing much attention, when she met a 
teacher who, she believes, has been able 
to give her the very thing she needed. 

“Most of my teachers had simply told 
me to ‘sing,’ and I had come to believe 
that it was only necessary to visualize 
a beautiful tone and the other things 
would take care of themselves. So it was 
just when I needed a teacher that I met 
Alfredo Martino, who has been able to 
help me. And I believe the reason why we 
have so many poor singers is because too 
few teachers have a knowledge of the 
vocal instrument or have the ability to 
impart it. They all admit that the art 
of singing is based upon an exact science, 
but do they understand the laws by 
which it works? Not long ago, I read 
of a great artist’s saying that one who 
despises the technique of singing is un- 
worthy to be an artist, and I think it 
very true. Of course, it was stupid of 
me not to have thought of it before, but 
you see, I had really not studied 
seriously, and—well, I merely ‘sang’ as 
my teachers had told me. I suppose i: 
might be called my ‘judicial mind,’ but 
when I begin a thing in earnest, I must 
know the ‘whys and wherefores.’ ” 


H. C. 


LOUISVILLE CLUBS APPEAR 
“Elijah” 





Given by Jubilate Chorus— 
Young Violinist Scores 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7.—Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” was recently sung by the 
Jubilate Choral Association, under the 
leadership of E. J. Sheerer, at the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The chorus, num- 


bering close to 200 voices, was well 
drilled and sang with considerable tonal 
volume and good balance. The soloists, 
whose work was in each case highly com- 
mendable, were Esther Metz, soprano; 
Cara Sapin, contralto; William Layne 
Vick, tenor, and Walter Shackleton, 
bass-baritone. The piano accompani- 
ments of Marguerite McLeish were un- 
usually fine. A fairly large audience 
heard the oratorio. 

An excellent concert was that of the 
Crescent Hill Choral Club, whose part- 
singing has been brought to a high 
standard by the conductor, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Horn. The chorus numbers fifty 
voices, and its work is marked by beau- 
tiful tonal quality and expressiveness. 
The soloist was Jessie Bowman Webb, 
soprano, whose two groups of songs were 
given in finished manner. The soloist 
sang the obbligato in Schubert’s “Great 
is Jehovah” and the part of the Maiden 
in Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate.” Mrs. 
P. C. Knopf, contralto, was heard to ad- 
vantage as the Inquirer in the same 
number. Excellent accompaniments were 
played by Marguerite Dohrmann. 

Gregor Balough, Jr., a fourteen-year- 
old violinist, was heard in recital re- 
cently in the auditorium of the Holy 
Rosary Academy. He played in a sur- 
prisingly fine manner a program of am- 
bitious numbers. mF 
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The DUO-ART 


Pe Droaucing “Piano 
The 20th Century Development of the Piano 


DISTINGUISHED example of The Aeolian Company’s world- 


















> SZ famed skill in creating musical instruments— is the Duo-Art. 
rt = | RA With its superb tone-quality and many modern features exclu- 
LS @) sive to this great musical achievement, it represents the highest 
Sree development of the piano. 


The Duo-Art is supplanting all other types of piano in the home for two vitally 
important reasons: 


First: — Because it possesses every quality, attribute and advantage offered 
by the best pianos of other types—grands, uprights and player-pianos. 


Seconp:—Because it possesses, in dddition,a new attribute that is more 
important, more interesting, enjoyable, instructive and revolutionary in its 
nature, than any other feature that has ever been developed in the two 
hundred years of the piano’s history. 


An Inexhaustible Supply of Wonderful Music 


That is—this unique instrument will reproduce all kinds of splendid piano 
performances that have been recorded for it by the leading pianists of the 
world. And it willreproduce these performances exactly as the pianist played 
them, to the most delicate variation of touch, tempo and use of pedal. 


In order to utilize this marvelous power of the Duo-Art to the utmost—to 
give it a value to the music-lover, the music student and the home, that goes 
far beyond any question whatever of price, The Aeolian Company has chosen 
the most distinguished talent of the piano world to record for the Duo-Art. 


Great international concert artists like Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Ganz, Grainger, Cortot and Novaes, have made and are making records 
of their performances for the Duo-Art. Leading performers of dance music, 
of popular songs, of sentimental ballads and of accompaniments are recording 
exclusively for this remarkable instrument. 


Duo-Arts are obtainable in the exquisite Steinway—in the fine, durable Steck 

in the well-known Wheelock and Stroud, moderately priced and of excel- 
lent quality—and in the world-famous, richttoned Weber. The Duo-Art is 
made in Grand and Upright models, operated by both foot-power and 
electricity. 


The price of the Pedal Duo-Art is only a little more than an 
ordinary player-piano of the same grade. The superiority of the 
Duo-Art over the ordinary player-piano is so vast that it offers 
the greatest value for the price, available in the musical market 
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COURSES FOR TEACHERS 





» York University Announces Music 
Work for Summer Session 

the supervision of Thomas 

per, director of the Department of 

ic, courses for the training of teach- 


; and supervisors of music will be of- 


ed as part of the work of the New 


‘ork University Summer School, at the 
iverdale Country School, for the six 
eks from July 4 to Aug. 13. 
, certificates of the University will be 


On Aug. 


sented to those who have completed 
prescribed four-year course in mu- 
The bulletin of the De- 
courses for 
t-graduates, private teachers, special 
The su- 


pervisors’ curriculum includes work in 
rote songs, ear training, elementary 
theory, melody writing, harmony, music 
reading, methods of teaching music in 
elementary and high schools, critic teach- 
ing, conducting, the school orchestra and 
voice training. 

In order to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for instrumental music in the 
schools, New York University is offer- 
ing also courses in class violin, class cor- 
net and class trombone teaching, in the 
school orchestra for beginners, in the 
advanced orchestra, in the band and in 
orchestration. The Summer School 
student orchestra affords opportunity for 
demonstrating how such orchestras can 
be organized and conducted in schools. It 
is felt that the recent development of 
community music has made training in 
these subjects essential. 
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Available for Concerts and Recitals in 
the United States, Season 1921-1922 


Exclusive Management: 


Aeolian Hall, 


Haensel & Jones, 
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Chamber Music Art Society 


STRING QUINTET, WOOD-WIND QUINTET, AND PIANO 


CONSTITUTED 


NAMARA 


Now in Europe 
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ELEVEN ARTISTS 


PERSONNEL COMPOSED PRINCIPALLY OF ARTISTS WHO FORMERLY 


Touring Canada and Eastern States, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1921. 
Middle West and the South, Jan., Feb., March, 1922 


ADDRESS: 
Riverside 6292 


Phone: 


CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


EMIL MIX, 391 CENTRAL 
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PARK WEST 


Mme. Schoen-René to 
Hold Master Classes 
in Berlin Till Fall 








Sweet 


Photo by 


Mme. A. E. Schoen-René, Vocal Instruc- 
tor, Who Sailed Recently to Teach 
in Berlin this Summer 
Among the musicians sailing on the 

Orbita on Saturday, May 21, from New 


York was Mme. A. E. Schoen-René, 
widely known as a vocal instructor. 
Mme. Schoen-René is on her way to 


Berlin, where from June 1 to Sept. 15 
she will hold her master classes in voice, 
including both concert and opera réper- 
toire. It is her plan to teach there dur- 
ing these months and return to New 
York in October, teaching here from then 
until May 1, 1922. 

For many years she has had promi- 
nent pupils in the opera houses of Eu- 
rope, where she has long been recognized 
as an authoritative teacher. In New 
York this season she has had among her 
professional pupils Florence Easton, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, Mary 
Kent, contralto, known both in the con- 
cert field and as a member of the Scotti 
Opera Company and the opera company 
at Ravinia Park, Ill. George Meader, 
who studied with Mme. Schoen-René 
abroad, has worked here with her also 
and has now been engaged by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza as a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company beginning next fall. 
Francis Maclennan, the operatic tenor, 
who has appeared with the Chicago 
Opera Company in Chicago and with the 
Society of American Singers in New 
York, has been studying with her and 


recently won a brilliant success as 
Radames in “Aida” at the Hamburg 
Opera. 


HARROLD IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Metropolitan Tenor Soloist at Final Con- 
cert of Mendelssohn Choir 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 1.—A ca- 
pacity audience filled Caleb Mills Hall on 
Monday evening, May 23, for the second 
and final concert this season of the Men- 
delssohn Choir, Perceval Owen, conduc- 


tor. The choir, made up of the city’s 
best singers, offered an excellent pro- 
gram sung for the greater part a 
cappella. Included in the sacred motets 
were “Come Thou Traveller Unknown,” 
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19 
by T. Tertius Noble, Choral by Bach 
and “Adoramus Te” by Palestrina. 


Other numbers were “Bold Turpin” by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, “My Love Dwelt 
in a Northern Land,” by Sir Edward 
Elgar, “Scots Wha Hae” and the 149th 
Psalm by Dvorak. The thoroughness of 
Mr. Owen’s conducting resulted in a 
performance embodying tonal volume, 
precision of attacks and smoothness of 
shading. 

Orville Harrold, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was the soloist and was accorded 
a warm greeting. Besides the five num- 
bers on the program he was obliged to 
add the same number of extras. The 
two arias were Racconto from “Bohéme”’ 
and “Vesti la Giubba” from Pagliacci. 
Group numbers were chosen from the 
Old Irish, others by Hageman, Griffes 
and Polak. Excellent support was given 
by Emil Polak for Mr. Harrold and for 
one of the choral numbers by Mrs. Per- 
ceval Owen. Pr. &. 





Canadian Club Applauds Wilkinson 

In its rooms at the Hotel Belmont, the 
Canadian Club of New York ended its 
series of concerts on the evening of May 
29 with a musicale in which Winston 
Wilkinson, violinist, was featured. The 
largest audience of the season at these 
concerts accorded the young artist an 
enthusiastic reception for his delivery 
of Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole.” After 
a long program, Mr. Wilkinson, with his 
accompanist, Marie Maloney, had to give 
extras until they were released by the 
promise of the officers of the club that 
the members would have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing them again next year. 





Mme. Matzenauer’s departure for Eu- 
rope, which was scheduled for June 6, 
was precipitated by a cablegram from 
Europe telling of the serious illness of 
her mother and of the possibility of her 
imminent death. Mme. Matzenauer was 
forced to cancel all her engagements for 
the month of May and to leave at once. 
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New Songs by David W. 


GUION 











Compensation. Med. D .. net 60 

Life and love. Med. Dm. net 60 

Resurrection. Med D. net 60 
The composer’s enviable gift of melody appears again 
in these three love songs. Those who are following 
Guion’s career will readily notice the interesting 


difference of style between these and his earlier songs. 





Other works by D. W. Guion: 


The bold vaquero. Texas cowboy song. 

High or Med : + ad &% » «- Ot ROO 
De ol’ ark’s a-moverin’. High F: Low D» net 60 
Greatest miracle of all. High G; Low D net 60 
A kiss. Low E>» cK ' Sr a ae ew ote 60 
Little pickaninny kid. High D>; Low B» net 60 
Love is Lord of all. Med. D). net 60 
My own laddie. Med. D» . net 60 
Prayer. High or Med. E» net 60 
Return. Med. Db —— net 50 
Shout yo’ glory. Low Dm . . . net 60 
Turkey in the straw. Concert trans ription 

for piano. net 60 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 East 43d St. New York 











PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 4th to Aug. 13th 


Staff of eminent European and 

American masters, including: 
Barron Berthald Max Landow 
Elizabeth Coulson G. Herbert Knight 
Adelin Fermin Anna B. Simmerman 
Carlotta Heller Howard R. Thatcher 


Henrietta Holthaus Mabel Thomas 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn 


Tuition $10 to $35 according to study 


By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in cer- 
tain branches may be offered for the B. S. 
degree. Circulars mailed. 

Arrangements for classes now being made 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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THE TRI-CITY CONVENTION 


Receptive minds should find much to carry away | 


with them from the Twelfth Biennial Convention and 
Festival of the National Federation of Musical Clubs at 
the Tri-Cities, Rock Island, Davenport and Moline, now 
in progress. Perusal of the bulky advance program 
brings to the eye a formidable succession of addresses, 
discussions and programs with an array of speak- 
ers and artists of the prominence to be expected at a 
national gathering attended by club representatives 
from every section of the nation. 

If any question is raised by this program—including 
among its high lights the first two performances of 
“The Apocalypse,” the prize-winning oratorio by Paolo 
Gallico, as well as first hearings for other new Amer- 
ican. music—it is as to whether there will be a sur- 
feit of discussion, designed as of real interest and value 
to club members, yet possibly more than can be ab- 
sorbed in something like a week of steady listening. 
That, however, is the way of conventions which have 
the serious purpose of this one, and the extent of the 
ground to be covered at the Twelfth Biennial of the 
Musical Clubs speaks volumes for the part which these 
organizations have played and are playing in the cause 
of a richer, saner and happier national life. 


-——- — © 


NO NEW ROLE FOR CARUSO? 


Apparently all of the Metropolitan’s stars have been 
accorded new opportunities in which to shed their 
light next season except Caruso. Does this mean that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza is not expecting the tenor to return, 
in spite of some recent rosy, if not very definite or 
authoritative assurances; or that he has something 
hidden in his sleeve, as yet unannounced, by which he 
will provide the king of tenors, when he comes back to 
his own, with the new role that has been Caruso’s vir- 


tually every year since he came to the Metropclitan. 
Perhaps the Metropolitan general manager consid- 
ers that it will be quite enough to have the beloved 
Enrico sing familiar parts; but with only Eleazar in 
“La Juive”’ added to his répertoire in 1919-20, and 
Chenier denied him in the season recently concluded, it 
seems unlike Caruso to be content without a new char- 
acter to portray and new arias on which to lavish the 
sumptuous richness of his tone. 

That he may essay Chenier, and because of his more 
heroic vocal equipment may have greater success with 
it than Gigli did last season, is certainly within the 
possibilities, but the Giordano work has lost its nov- 
elty and will scarcely offer Caruso the same opportuni- 
ties it did last season when his illness forced him from 
the cast. 

Ruffo will have his “Ernani,” Amelita Galli-Curci 
her “Traviata,” Lucrezia Bori her “Snow Maiden,” 
Geraldine Farrar her “Navarraise,” Frances Alda her 
“Roi d’Ys,” Marie Jeritza her “Dead City,” and Mar- 
guerite Matzenauer her “Die Walkiire,” none of which, 
on first consideration, seems to promise the necessary 
stellar part for Caruso, though it seems likely that 
Gigli will have a hand in at least one of them. There 
remain among the promised novelties only “Cosi fan 
Tutte” of Mozart and Catalani’s “Loreley.”’ Obvious- 
ly the former is not for Caruso. Prospect of the great 
tenor expending his vocal wealth on the latter offers 
little to quicken the pulse. 





THE BETHLEHEM CHORISTERS 


Nothing finer in American musical endeavor can be 
singled out for public applause than the spirit of the 
men and women who have enrolled themselves so whole- 
heartedly under the banner of Bach at Bethlehem. 
Their superb singing has not gone unrecognized, but 
the labor and the devotion to ideals without which 
they never could have reached their present estate as 
unquestionably the finest large chorus on the continent, 
whatever the material available or the gifts of the 
conductor,.may too easily be passed over and taken 
for granted. 

Choristers from other communities in the Lehigh 
Valley, notably the city of Allentown, share with those 
of Bethlehem in the year-round labors as well as in 
the two days of triumph each May, yet happily there 
has been no attempt at hyphenation of the Choir’s name 
because of the representation of others places in the 
personnel. All such petty quibbles seem to have been 
buried or perhaps never even thought of in Dr. Wolle’s 
chorus, or among those who have played a part in 
its establishment and continuance. 

For Bach pilgrims who have been amazed at the 
sheer virtuosity of the Bethlehem singers—though it 
may well be that there is scarcely a satisfactory solo 
voice among them—Dr. Wolle has given a message as 
hopeful as it is naive. This is, that choirs like the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem are possible anywhere—with 
sufficient labor and devotion to ideals. 

The pendant proviso tells the story. 


, 
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The season dies hard. Future events are still being 
listed in the New York concert halls, and what with 
the master classes, the festivals, the Stadium concerts, 
the club, college and studio programs, the new music 
year seems likely to be led to the altar before the old 
one has been decently buried. Time was when Gotham 
could trust itself to fix a beginning and an end for the 
vocal and instrumental concelebration. Now a Solo- 
mon would be rash to say who was the first and who the 
last recitalist. If the record must be kept, the learned 
and incorruptible judges of New York’s courts may 
have to be appealed to eventually in order to adjudi- 
cate the increasingly perplexing question as to when 
is a music season. 


a 
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An Italian count has come to the saving of the world 
with an idea of destroying_all present-day concert halls 
and substituting new ones equipped with the proper 
lighting and mechanical devices for the stimulation of 
the eye as well as the ear in a wedding of music 
and color. There still remain some old-fashioned mu- 
sical moralists to whom the one question involved is 
whether such a marriage is bigamy or miscegenation. 


~ 
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Aspirants for the Metropolitan Opera House chorus, 
in the try-outs, must be able to read music fairly well 
in addition to “having a voice.” It would be interesting 
to know how many of the principals might have diffi- 
culty meeting the same tests, but it would be unfair to 
suggest which of the two qualifications might prove too 
much for them. 





= 
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No one seems to have insisted on a revival of Gior- 
dano’s “Mme. Sans-Gene” as part of the celebrations 





in honor of the centenary of Napoleon’s death. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Kubelik Acquiring a Technique Never Even Dreamed 
of by Paganini 


Violin virtuosity is not all that interests 
Kubelik, nor is his happy family his sole joy \ 
he lays aside the bow, as the photograph shows. 
famous Bohemian has an interest in the camera 
especially the one which takes motion pictures, 


he is here shown in the act of mastering the techn ss 
of film photography, as an apt pupil of Frank Ma 
The photograph was taken shortly before Kubelik | re- 


turned to Europe after his recent extensive Ame) 
tour. 


Schofield—Edgar Schofield, concert baritone, is 
ing up tennis very vigorously this summer Alway 


athlete, Mr. Schofield is keenly interested in all out- 
door sports and says he finds tennis the best exercise 
for keeping his “wind” in condition for long and trou 


blesome vocal phrases. 
Gatti-Casazza—The first day of June found 


Metropolitan Opera House attachés who have remained 
at their posts during the summer months separated | 


the width of the Atlantic Ocean from their 
but not out of touch with him. On that day a c 


message reached the Broadway temple of song te ling 
of the safe arrival of Giulio Gatti-Casazza at Geno: 


on the liner Taormina. 


Alcock—Sometimes it is the artist who has a vood 
At a recent 
festival Merle Alcock, the contralto, noted that while 


word and a helpful hand for the critics. 


there were automobiles at the disposal of the sol 


the newspaper scribes from other cities were jogsing 
She expressed th 


about on foot or using the trolleys. 
opinion that it was just as important that cars s! 
be provided for the reviewers as for the singers. 


Gigli—Any tenor who has a good B-flat need not 
worry about his high C, in the opinion of. Beniamino 
Gigli, the young Roman tenor who established himself 
as a prime favorite in his first season at the Metro- 
Gigli, who returned to Rome at the end of | 
operatic season and was subsequently announced for an 
engagement in South America, believes the good 


politan. 


follows naturally, if the B-flat is what it ought to |! 


d’Arle—At twenty-two, Yvonne d’Arle, who 
vaulted from cabaret to opera at the Metropolita: 
mits she isn’t at all sure of everything that count 
success. But she does feel that ambitions for a ¢: 


and thoughts of marriage do not go well togeth 


“Marriage is a wonderful thing and it is a wond: 
privilege for a woman to be a mother, but I can ha 
see how a young artist can play an opera réle and 
devoted wife and mother, all at the same time.” 


Schelling+—Just before his departure for Bar Ha 
Ernest Schelling attended a social event arrang: 
honor of Professor Einstein, of “relativity” fame. 
of the features of the evening was a piano and \ 
number played by Mr. Schelling and the scie! 
who is an amateur violinist of considerable ab 
After the performance another prominent musician 
was present said: “I really think that Professor 
stein’s object in coming to America was to arrang‘ 
a début in recital at Carnegie Hall next winter.” 


Towbin—The principal of the newly organized C! 
ber Music Art Society, Cyril Towbin, demonst: 


recently that his gifts extend beyond those of his fi: 


when he conducted the orchestra of Margaret Ang 
production of “Joan of Arc” in New York. 
was invited to conduct for Miss Anglin’s pr 
tation of the impressive third act, the Prison 5 
which was a special feature at the benefit perf 
ance of the Actors’ Fidelity League at the New 
sterdam Theater, Sunday evening, June 5. The n 
especially adapted for the play, is from the T 
kovsky opera, “Maid of Orleans.” 
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Bach, a la Bethlehem, Pa. 


We quote from the program notes re- 
garding the Mass in B Minor: 
“A golo voice narrates the story, the 
other solo voices entering to sing the 
utterances of the actors in the drama or 
to deliver those arias in which the com- 
poser embodies the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the Christian soul contemplating 
the history before it. The chorus repre- 
sents the people concerned in the drama.” 

To be sure the quotation is credited 
to William J. Henderson, but the real 
question is whether this is the Mass Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew or the Passion 
in B Minor as it thrilled through the 
bosom of Raymond Walters. 

Anyhow, it is interesting because it’s 
so beautifully recondite, so darned 
esoteric. 


* * * 


Poor Georg Friedrich! 


The Hub is coming in for a lot of 
publicity nowadays since everybody is 
trying to show up the American center 
of culture as lacking in the true musical 
spirit. Now, we don’t take it quite that 
way. If Boston happens not to have 
an ear for music or finds its highest 
expression in the sizzling of the tooth- 
some cod-fish cake and the succulent purr 
of the baking bean, that’s Boston’s 
affair, not ours. BUT—we do think it 
rather too bad when John McCormack 
recently sang a Handel aria there that 
one of the city’s leading papers in criti- 
cizing the concert should say: “Another 
splendid selection was ‘Umbra (sic!) 
Mai Fu’ arranged to the music of Han- 
del’s Largo.” Mightn’t one just as well 
say that he sang “Ridi, Pagliaccio” ar- 














ranged to the music of Leoncavallo’s aria 
in “Pagliacci?” And, by the way, isn’t 
Boston the home of the Handel and 
Haydn Society? 


* * * 


They Did Not Shrink or Fal-ter 


Down in Maryland where the canvas- 
back and diamond-back come from, there 
is a town yclept Hagerstown. That town 
has discovered Debussy. Hearken to the 
noise thereof! “. The crowning 
number of the program were two things 
from Debussy, En Bateau and Cortege, 
for two pianos, played by Miss...... 
ee eres None but real musi- 
cians will risk a Debussy in public be- 
cause he is a composer too difficult of 
proper interpretation for any but skill- 
ful fingers.” Would that the standard 
at Aeolian Hall were that of Hagers- 
town! In L’il Ole N’yawk, as the Ches- 
hire Cat said of the feline’s ability to 
grin, “All of ’em can and most of ’em 
do” risk a Debussy on less than no pro- 
vocation. * * * 


Music as She is Taught 


In Newark they had an examination 
in music recently at the High School. A 
bouquet of choice flowers culled at ran- 
dom, includes the following posies: 

“Handel was a great compunctionist.” 

“As Handel wrote chiefly for operatic 
singers, his words are sometimes lacking 
in imagination.” (Even in Handel’s day! 
History do repeat itself!) 

“Bach was an extinguished organist.” 

“Bach Paid a visit to Alexander the 
Great” (The origin of the saying “Were 
I not Johann-Sebastian, I would be Alex- 
ander Russell!)” 

[Column, toto, by J. A. H. This Week] 
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I*. this department MuSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queries 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern, 
sucit as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar- 
tists, cannot be considered. Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 
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Registers 











Question Box Editor: ; ; 
What is meant by “registers” in the 
voice? 
AGNES GREY. 
Richmond, Va., June 3, 1921. 


The term “register” as applied to the 

voice usually means a point where a re- 
adjustment of the vocal mechanism be- 
comes necessary in order to continue the 
scale. There is no question in music over 
which more ink has been spilled than 
this one. Many teachers say there is no 
necessity for any readjustment, and that 
the highest tones are sung in the same 
way as the lowest. Others not only rec- 
oynize registers, some as many as five, 
hut even teach a different quality of tone 
for each one. Three are generally as- 
signed to female voices by those who ac- 
cept their existence, and two to male 
oices. The balance of opinion seems to 
be that the vocal scale should be sung 
vithout obvious difference and with the 
quality as unified as possible, no matter 
what goes on inside. 
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The Original ‘“‘Evelyn Innes’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Did George Moore take any particular 
singer as the original of Evelyn Innes, 
or is she an entirely fictitious character? 

T. F. C. 
San Francisco, Cal., May 28, 1921. 


She is probably an entirely fictitious 
varacter, though there are references 
here and there throughout the novel to 
incidents in the careers of well-known 


Muyical Americas Question 





artists. For instance, the presentation 
of a diamond tiara to “Evelyn” by the 
trustees of the Metropolitan suggests 
Nordica. You will find a critical analysis 
of the novel in the late James G. Hune- 
ker’s “Overtones.” 


?7 7? ? 
Maud Powell 


Question Box Editor: 

Where was Maud Powell born? Who 
were her teachers? Where did she make 
her début? Where did she die and when? 

FIDDLER. 

"New York, June 2, 1921. 


Maud Powell was born in Peru, IIl., 
Aug. 22, 1868. Her preliminary musical 
education was given her by her parents. 
She later studied violin with William 
Lewis in Chicago, Schradieck in Leipzig 
and Dancla in Paris. After a short tour 
of concerts in England, she went under 
the instruction of Joachim and made her 
formal début at a Philharmonic concert 
in Berlin in 1885. She died at Union- 
town, Pa., Jan. 8, 1920. 
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‘*The Messiah’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the date of the first per- 
formance of Handel’s “The Messiah’? 
Where was it first given? 

TREBLE CLEF. 

Oil City, Pa., May 31, 1921. 

“The Messiah” was first sung in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, on April 13, 1742. 
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Plancon’s Voice 
~ 


Question Box Editor: 

Was Pol Plancon’s voice a bass or a 
baritone? Is he still alive? 

C. F. TRAVERS. 

New Orleans, May 31, 1921. 

Plancon’s voice was a perfect example 
of what the French call a “basse-chan- 
tante,” which does not mean what is 
often epoken of as a “bass-baritone,” but 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
| Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
| ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
} to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
| tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 


daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


| 
| Illustrated literature, describing the various 
| 
| 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 





rather a bass whose high voice is well 
developed and whose production is so 
good that he can sing baritone réles as 
well as bass ones. In short, as the word 
implies, a “singing bass.” Many of 
Plangon’s greatest successes were in bari- 
tone parts, yet his “Sarastro” was 
equally fine. He died in Paris Aug. 12, 
1914, 
: 3 3 


Auber’s ‘‘Fra Diavolo’’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Auber’s “Fra Diavola” a “grand” 

opera and how does it rank musically? 
GRACE C. CALMONT. 

Philadelphia, May 22, 1921. 

“Fra Diavolo” cannot be said strictly 
to be a “grand” opera since it contains 
much spoken dialogue. There is much of 
the music that is very charming and 
some of the ensembles are really fine, 
but the element of low comedy rather de- 
tracts from the dignity of the work. 


When well sung, however, the work is 
one of undeniable charm. 
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*‘Don Giovanni’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Which version of Mozart’s opera is the 
correct one, “Don Giovanni” or “Don 
Juan”? What was the date of its first 
production? When and where was 
“Figaro” first sung and should it be 
spoken of as “Figaro’s Hochzeit” or “Le 
Nozze di Figaro”? 

CLARE EILEEN DULAY. 

New York, May 29, 1921. 


The libretto of “Don Giovanni” was 
originally written in Italian by Da 
Ponte, but it is usually spoken of ia Ger- 
man speaking countries as “Don Juan.” 
The opera was first sung in Prague on 
Oct. 29, 1787. “Figaro” was first sung 
in Vienna, May 1, 1786. The libretto of 
this opera also, is by Da Ponte, and the 
Italian version is the original one. 


and ‘‘Figaro”’ 
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LEXANDER BLOCH, violinist, was 

born in Selma, Ala. He received his 
general education in New York City, 
studying in public and private schools 
and in Columbia 
University. His 
musical education 
was pursued un- 
der Edward Herr- 
mann in New 
York; under Otto- 
kar Sevcik in 
Vienna, and Leo- 
pold Auer in Pe- 
trograd; he also 
studied theory un- 


der A. W. Lilien- 
thal in New York. 
Mr. Bloch was 
concertmaster in 
the Symphony in Tiflis, Russia, and 





Alexander Bloch 


has held the post of head of the vio- 
lin department at the Washington Con- 
servatory of Music. 

Mr. Bloch made his American début 
in Aeolian Hall, New York, in 1913, al- 
though he had previously appeared in 
concert in Russia and Vienna. Married 
Blanche Bloch, his cousin, to whom he 
became engaged in Vienna where she 
was studying piano. With Mrs. Bloch, 
Mr. Bloch gives a series of sonata re- 
citals each season at Aeolian Hall, in 
which they have given first perform- 
ances of important works, among them 
sonatas by Magnard and the much dis- 
cussed Pizzetti Sonata. They were also 
the first to give a public performance of 
the entire cycle of Beethoven’s piano and 
violin sonatas. Mr. Bloch has been the 
author of a number of published techni- 
cal studies, among them “Scale Studies 
in Double Stops,” “Finger Strengthen- 
ing Exercises” and “Principles and Prac- 
tice of Bowing.” Makes his home in 
New York. 
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Some 


“GAN 


the Pianist” 
NOTICES 


of the past season 





BOSTON 
This recital was one of the chief events of the 


musical season. (Herald) 


A superb exhibition of musicianship. 


(Post) 


CHICAGO 


No need to prove the extent of his virtuosity, but 
the sense of his having so completely arrived that 
he could give himself up to the spirit of the music. 


(Post) 


Today he is at the height of his career, one of the 
ereat pianists of our time. (American) 


NEW YORK 


A forceful personality. (Telegram) 


One of the best pianists now before the public. 
(Evening Post) 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Brahms Quintet has never had a finer reading 
in this city. (Evening Ledger) 


CLEVELAND 
His versatility in tonal expression covered pretty 
much the entire gamut of the emotions. (Press ) 


DETROIT 


He now stands where it can truthfully be said he 
- has no superior among the piano virtuosi of the 
time. (Detroit Saturday Night) 


2 WINNIPEG 


One of the few really great pianists of this gen- 
eration. (Tribune) 


HAVANA 


A colossus in the art of music. (El Imparcial) 


Management: 


CHAS. L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue 


Duo-Art Rolls 


Steinway Piano 





Taking Up the Gauntlet for Ade 
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Kenneth §. Clark Replies to Claude Cunningham — W)};'), 
Humorist, He Would Censor the “Smug Musician W),, 
Looks Down on Others”—‘“High Priests” of Music Shov 


Mingle with the Multitude 





es 





O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Claude Cunningham, in his reply 
to George Ade, in your issue of May 21, 
has shown his fair-mindedness in taking 
with a grain of salt Mr. Ade’s editorial 
on music, which has. been labelled 
“humorous.” Probably no one is more 
surprised than Mr. Ade that his editorial 
has called forth Mr. Cunningham’s seri- 
ous essay. 

Does not the baritone, however, com- 
mit the indiscretion with which he 
charges Mr. Ade—namely, that of con- 
tradicting himself “to save his face’? 
Mr. Cunningham says: “It is difficult for 
the writer to see two sides to this squib. 
To him it is pure humor and George Ade 


almost at his best. But here we are en- 
deavoring to answer for those who do 
not feel it so.” 

Mr. Cunninghain credits Mr. Ade, in 
his editorial, with making a plea for 
mediocrity. If the humorist was making 
any plea in his editorial, it was for more 
sympathy and mutual toleration between 
those who “seek the drugging effects 
of ragtime” and those who “claim to get 
an actual kick from the Boston Sym- 
phony.” Possibly such a plea as coming 
from a humorist may have some effect, 
whereas its utterance by persons who 
try to maintain a _ middle-of-the-road 
position in music has been largely in- 
effectual. 

The baritone takes Mr. Ade to task for 
his reference to the “morbid genius who 
regards music as a sacred cult instead 
of a general dispensation.” Possibly the 
“morbid genius” is less encountered 
among musically intolerant persons than 
is the smug, patronizing, but merely 
average musician who looks down upon 
the benighted individuals who have not 
yet reached the rung of the musical 
ladder upon which he is perched. 

Rupert Hughes, who is certainly well 
versed in two of the Arts, tells us: 
“Music is no longer an art of mystery, 
sacred to its devotees—usually supposed 
to be gentlemen who wear Windsor ties, 
hair long, smoke cigarettes incessantly, 
talk about music with many fervent ges- 
tures and much rolling of the eyes, 
but seldom keep their appointments. 
This type of music devotee has sur- 
rounded music with a sort of halo of 
mysticism, and made some people feel 
as if they must have a sacred key in 
order to enter its sanctuary. The mys- 
tery of music is no more than the mys- 
tery of any art or vocation.” 

Mr. Cunningham contends that the 
Ade editorial discourages interest in 
music by casting aspersion upon its 
“high priests.” Ah, that is just it! 
If more of the “high priests” will come 
down from their elevated thrones and 
mingle with the crowd, the sooner will 
we have a population that is musical 
throughout. Mr. Cunningham (on behalf 
of those others who object to Mr. Ade’s 
editorial) smarts under one or two of 
Ade’s stinging descriptions of musical 
devotees, for instance, the young pianist 
who gives you the impression “that she 
has just bitten into a lemon.” Is _ it 
not sometimes merited by the flubdub 
of aloofness with which some _ solo 
pianists associate themselves in their 
recitals? Again, Mr. Cunningham re- 
sents the humorist’s ascribing of a 
“curdling” influence to good music, on 
its “high priests.” He insists that great 
musicians are not sour. True, they are 
not. It is the near-great and the camp 
followers of the great who frequently 
present a sour face whenever plain, 
ordinary individuals show a liking for 
music that does not meet the approval 
of those musical aristocrats. 

One must agree to a certain extent 
with Mr. Cunningham in his exception 
to Mr. Ade’s reflection that “all music is 
good.” ‘Certainly there is nothing good 
to the ear about music that is man- 
handled the way popular songs of to-day 
are cacophonized by a jazz orchestra. 

With certain exceptions, Mr. Ade’s 
“all music is good” remains valid. In 
other words, wherever music makes peo- 
ple wholesomely happy, it is good. 

Mr. Cunningham admits that “most 
of the best-made music is not only bad, 





but positively injurious.” What does |, 
mean by “injurious”? Morally, or ;, 
the canons of good taste? The trou). 
with many of our artists is that th., 
seem to think that the salvation of m .)). 
kind depends upon its susceptibility ;, 
the appeal of good taste, as applied -, 
the arts. If our fellow mortals do h. \. 
such a sense of beauty, all the beticy. 
There are other essentials quite as jy). 
portant—for instance, a sense of humay 
decencies, a sense of service to on.’ 
fellows and a real devotion to on.’s 
country. Who is there who has ; 9; 
friends with an artistic horizon that ».., 
be bounded by the popular magazi), 
and the movies, but whom he would 

give up for a lot of half-baked esthet.s: 

Mind you, this is no attack upon 4 
love of beauty. Let us have more 0: 
that among all of our people, but 
them preserve a good balance between 
this sense of beauty and between {he 
fine humanities of personal relat 
snips. 

Once more, reverting to Mr. Ade. 
those who insist upon finding a mora! 
1. ois humoresque on music may stat 
it as a plea for tolerance. Actually, 
chiefly asks toleration on the part 
those in the lower musical strata 
the others who “can establish altitud 
records in the higher realms of music.’ 
Such a plea is necessary. 


The see-saw tilts in both directions, 
however. Mr. Ade left unexpressed a 
plea to the “high priests” of music that 
they be equally tolerant of the “light 
headed layman.” After all, as Mr. Ade 
savs, the neighbors are becoming “edu- 
cated.” The two extremes of musical 
receptivity are being merged more and 
more in the community music movement, 
as, for example, in the Music Weeks 
which are being carried on this month 
in six cities under the auspices of Com. 
munity Service, and in which the musica! 
schedules run the gamut from com- 
munity “sings” to concert, oratorio and 
opera. 

To sum it up, Mr. Ade gives us on 
absolutely unassailable paragraph. It 
is: “Musie is the universal heritage. 
“,ymewhere in the flower-dotted fields be- 
tween Brahms and ‘The Maiden’s Prayer’ 
there is room for all of us to ramble.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK 

New York City, May 21, 1921. 
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PLAYS AT ARMY CONCERT 


Ralph Leopold Is Soloist at Ninth Gov 
ernor’s Island Event 


The United States Army Music School, 
which conducts its work under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of Musical Art 
New York, had the assistance of Ralph 
Leopold, pianist, as soloist in its ninth 
annual demonstration recital, tendered t 
Maj.-Gen. Robert Lee Bullard, Mrs. Bul- 
lard and the officers and ladies of Gov- 
ernor’s Island, at Corbin Hall, on the 
evening of May 25. Mr. Leopold was 
rewarded with hearty applause for his 
performance of MacDowell’s “To ¢! 
Sea,” a Humoresque by Rachmaninoff. 
Arensky’s “By the Sea-shore,” Sauer’s 
“Music Box” and an “Etude Héroique’ 
by Leschetizky. Despite the length 
the program, the artist was called on fo! 
several extras. 

The program also included num! 
calculated to demonstrate the abilities 
of this year’s graduates of the sch 
William F. Baker, Harry R. Bradley, 
thur S. Haynes, Emil Podhora, Fred: 
H. Sierveld and Richard W. Treic! 
Each of these students had himself 
ranged the number in which he appea 
as conductor. Following the concer 
Mrs. Shartle, wife of Lieut.-Col. Shari 
of the Eastern Department, gave a 
ception in honor of Mr. Leopold at t» 
Officers’ Club. 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—Members of | 
local chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilo! 
Sorority entertained shell-shock patients 
at St. Elizabeth Hospital recently w'' 
a musical program, in which Nellie No 
Elizabeth Barkman, Ouida McCafferty, 
Ruth Bronson, Lillie Wumer, Regina 
Vandeveer and Inez Miller took part. 
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Ithaca Conservatory Bestows Diplomas on 48 Graduates 








Graduates of the Class of 1921 of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


THACA, N. Y., June 6.—The twenty- 

fourth annual commencement exer- 
cises Of the Ithaca Conservatory of Mu- 
sic and its associated schools, which were 
held on May 24, brought to a close one 
of the most successful years in the his- 
tory of the institution, which was 
founded in 1892. There were forty-eight 
members of the 1921 graduating class 
who receiyed diplomas in voice, piano, 
violin, public school music, physical edu- 
cation or lyceum training. * 

Unprecedentedly high standards of 
scholarship prevailed among the mem- 
bers of the graduating class, according 
to their instructors. 


W. Grant Egbert, president of the 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music and asso- 


ciated schools, presented the diplomas 
at the annual commencement exercises. 
The address was delivered by Professor 
Bristow Adams, editor of publications at 
the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Cornell University. A feature of 
the exercises was the playing of the 
Conservatory Orchestra conducted by 
Professor Paul Stoeving. The class song 
was written by Ramon Balseiro of Bar- 
celoneta, Porto Rico, a member of the 
senior class. 


List of Graduates 


The graduating class was as follows: 

Violin: Ramon Balseiro, Barceloneta, 
P. R.; Clarence G. Aldam, Corning, 
se Y., and Nellie C. Gorman, Somerset, 
a. 

Voice: Charles S. Button, Wyoming, 
Pa.; Kathleen P. Barrow, Jersey Shore, 
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458 Cumberland Avenue 


Ethelpnde Smith, Soprano 


Receives Another Endorsement for Her Work at 
a Recital Engagement on Her Spring Tour of Re- 
turn Dates Only in the West. 


The University of Wyoming 
College of Liberal Arts 


Laramie, Wyoming 


Dear Miss Smith: 
iJ A, 4. avi WW Willd tie 
+ _ . 
as — on 7 4 a 4 4 ' — 
tL am very giad to say nat your 
rocram ner wac anronoilnered artia 1P a11IenBAaae 
DiI xlLlaili tii I , VV CL G h ron UNCeCaA Gail ULw LC » 4 C 
S 
rma @akiafs aA with +71 7 lid ir } 
I was satisfied with the splendid dramatic 


tion you gave 
be the result of hard work and preparation, and 


Sas oo oe ions : ro 
Inctllve appreciati 


values. The effect you left with the audienc | 
| was one of undoubted sincerity. Many, including | 
myself, have often spoken of the pleasure your 
recital and visit gave us 
Cordially yours, 
Signed) G. E. KNAPP, 
Dir or of Music Department. 


Coast-to-Coast tour now booking for October, No- 
vember and December, 1921 


Sixth Tour of the South, January, 1922 


Eastern and Mid-West appearances will be filled en route on 
both the above-mentioned trips, as well as later next season. 


For further information address: 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 
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Portland, Me. 





Pa.; Edith Mae Dunn, Carrollton, Ohio; 
Kathryn M. Hassler, Elmira, N. Y., and 
Anne Cecelia Horrell, New Florence, Pa. 

Piano: Charles S. Button, Wyoming, 
Pa.; Elinor M. Fish, Ithaca; Elizabeth 
Hirn, Toledo, Ohio; Gladys E. Reyna, 
Ithaca, and Urma A. Terry, Van Etten, 
N. Y. 

Elocution: T. Evelyn Burt, Hornell, 
N. Y.; Gladys I. Briggs, Ithaca; Dorothy 
L. Conger, Groton, N. Y.; Eliza Anne 
Coppage, Norfolk, Va.; Maude Irene 
Nicholas, Renova, Pa.; Lillian J. Speak- 
man, Harrisburg, Pa., and Marie Young, 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Lyceum training: Ralph J. Miller, 
Centerburg, Ohio, and Rhena E. Snell, 
Bath, N. Y. 

Physical education: Rosa Lee Brown, 
Baltimore, Md.; Charlott E. Hazelton, 
Barnet, Vt.; Cora L. Hosford, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; G. Leroy Hart, West Cornwall, 
Conn.; Mildred M. Loiselle, Lowville, 
N. Y.; Ethel Adella McFarland, Barre, 





Dr. W. Grant Egbert, President of the Conservatory, Is Seated Front Row Center 


Vt.; Caroline Juliette Morrison, White 
Plains, and Lucy Morrison, Sussex, N. J. 

Public school music: Mildred A. 
Brown, Prattsburg, N. Y.; Rosalind A. 
Baker, Hornell, N. Y.; Alice Mae 
Brewer, St. Albans, Vt.; Teresa H. Clag- 
gett, Solly, Md.; Margaret H. Comerer, 
Windber; Pa.; Susan E. Driscoll, Ithaca; 
Gloria V. Glover, Rochester; Eleanor 
Geran, Ithaca; Lucile M. Harmon, Ma- 
lone, N. Y.; Katharine M. Hassler, E]l- 
mira, N. Y.; Marian D. Horton, Clyde, N. 
Y.; Clara J. Jones, Waterville, N. Y.; 
Eva B. Reebel, Ashtabula, Ohio; Mae E. 
Smith, Allentown, Pa.; Catherine R. 
Schock, Du Bois, Pa.; Vida Lillian Stufft, 
Imler, Pa.; A. Maree Van _ Scoyoo, 
Tyrone, Pa.; Katherine R. Warner, 
Malone, N. Y., and Dorotha M. Zehr, 
Carthage, N. Y. 

The officers of the class were: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Button; treasurer, 
Nellie Gorman, and secretary, A. Maree 
Van Scoyoo. 





ORCHESTRAS VISIT DENVER 


Stransky and Rothwell Lead Their 
Forces—Ponselle in Recital 
DENVER, COL., June 1.—The playing of 
the New York Philharmonic which ap- 
peared here recently under local manage- 


ment of Robert Slack, was on the whole 
admirable, although there were lapses 
from a high standard. The finale of the 
“New World” Symphony and the Ipolit- 
off-Ivanoff “Caucasian Sketches” were 
splendidly played under Mr. Stransky’s 
baton, and Henry Hadley’s “The Culprit 
Fay” conducted by the composer, proved 
interesting. 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Walter 
Rothwell, conductor, made its first ap- 
pearance in Denver in two concerts re- 
cently. Coming after five days of inten- 
sive musical activities during our Music 
Week, the visiting orchestra found a 
jaded public and small audiences heard 
its admirable performances. Those who 
attended were enthusiastic over this well 
balanced orchestra and its virile and 
spontaneous playing under Mr. Roth- 


well’s leadership. The ‘Meistersinger” 
Prelude and introduction to the third 
act of “Lohengrin,” presented in the eve- 
ning concert, were magnificently played. 
The concert was under management of 
A. M. Oberfelder. 

Rosa Ponselle, appearing as the last 
attraction in the Oberfelder subscription 
course, delighted the local public by her 
opulent voice and dramatic delivery of 
arias and songs. Her high sustained 
tones in the “Pace, Pace” aria from 
“The Force of Destiny,” with which she 
opened her program, were something to 
remember. She was received with great 
enthusiasm. J. C. W. 





Lily Meagher to Sing with McCormack in 
Irish Benefit Concerts 


Lily Meagher, soprano, an artist- 
pupil of Kathryn Carylna, the New York 
vocal teacher, has been engaged as as- 
sisting artist to John McCormack for 
four concerts he is to give for the benefit 
of the suffering women and children of 
Ireland during the month of May in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Mrs. Carre Loulse Dunning, Originator, 
St., New York City. Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 16. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 351 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio, June 20. 


Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


land, 


Kansas. Topeka, Kansas, April, 1921. 
Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 50Y1 Worth 8t., Dallas, Texas. 


Illinois, Monthly Classes. 


June 15. New York City 


Portland, Oregon 


Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., 
June 17, 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 
8 West 40th 


Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 North Ewing Ave., Dallas, 
Texas, Jan. 12. 

Jeannette Currey Fuller, 9 Erion Crescent, Rochester, 
New York. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison St., Port- 


re, 
Clara Sabin Winter, 410 North Main St., Yates Center, 


Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
June 2. 
Carrie Munger Long, 68 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, 


Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, 


xas. 
Mattie D. Willis, 915 Carnegie Hall, Normal Class, 


Information and Booklet upon request. 


Harriet Bacon McDonald, 3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Dallas, Texa June 1. Chicago, August 1 
Mrs. Ura Wrinkle Synott, 824 North Ewing Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Ruby Frances John, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas 

Texas. 

Maude Ellen Littiefleld, Kansas City Conservatory 
Music. Kansas City, Mo 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 

Isobel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., Los Angeles, Ca 
Oxford College, Oxford, O., June 27—July WD. 

Elizabeth Hasemeier, 4] South 2lst St., Richmond, Ind 


Mrs. Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key Cons., Sherman, Texas 


Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East llth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. May—June 6 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Boulevard, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 

Adda O. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky St., Bellefontaine, Ohio 
April, June, Sept 

Mrs. Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Forth Worth, 
Texas 

Mrs. S. L. Varm Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, Texas 


May 3; Sept. 19 
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Ho, for the Life of a Super! 





She Learns Horses Are Wild and Pins Are Real in “Aida” at 
the Metropolitan—Versatility, That’s the Super’s Prime 
Requisite—Réle of the Humble Safety Pin 





By LILLIAN DAY 
(A Member of the Chorus) 








| the inventor of the safety pin col- 
lected royalties he would have John 
D. Rockefeller and William M. Croesus 
looking like Alberich and Mimi viewed 
from a $1.10 seat through inverted opera 
glasses. The Sword of Damocles is a 
veritable Rock of Gibraltar compared 
with the security of some of the costumes 
of the Metropolitan Ballet, but somehow 
nothing in Mr. Gatti’s organization ever 
slips up—or down. 

Recently I made another début; this 


time in the momentous réle of a Priestess 
in “Aida.” Verdi’s opera was the first 
I had ever witnessed, back in the old 
days when I stood in line three hours 
for the privilege of paying $1.50 (ante- 
bellum tax times) to stand three hours 
more. One’s first opera, like one’s first 
love, leaves its imprint. That is why, 


when I was all bedecked in a flower-girl 
dress and an ingratiating voice behind 
me said, “Don’t you want to hear it all? 
—Run up and put on.a Priestess cos- 
tume and you’ll be in the entire last act,” 
I was a willing victim, although I knew 
it was said on the principle of, “If baby’s 
very good, mama’ll give him some lovely 
castor oil.” Most of the supers prefer 
to be flower girls with the privilege of 
leaving after the second act. ; 

Four gigantic safety pins and Elsie, 
the wardrobe mistress (Fannie is no 
more—perhaps she is impresarioing her- 
self in bella Napoli), transformed a per- 
fect-42 robe into an imperfect-34. A 
Spanish sash covereth a multitude of 
pins. 


She Sallies Forth 


In dignified white raiment, with flow- 
ing veil and gold crown, I sallied forth 
onto the tremendous back-stage to re- 








LEO ORNSTEIN 








“One of the big men of the pianoforte.” 


Chicago American. 








exquisite as it 1s rare. 
a lyric poet in tones.” 


Pennsylvania Building 





“The Ornstein of today is a different and 
much greater Ornstein than the artist of 
former years. The exuberance and fire and 
the wonderful dramatic power are still in 
evidence, with the addition of a lyricism as 


AVAILABLE FOR THE 
> : SEASON 1921-22 : : 


Concert Management Arthur Judson 


Knabe Piano Exclusively. 


Ornstein has become 


Philadelphia 























P. A. TIRINDELLI 


VIOLINIST—COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 
IN NEW YORK 


for Artists, Teachers and Students 
Coaching in Concert, Orchestra and 





Ensemble Work 


June 15th to August 15th 
' Address: 25 West 86th St., New York 


Schuyler 8107 








ceive my instructions from the stage 
manager, while the Crimi (as well as 
sugary) “Celesta Aida” was bringing 
the house down. 

In the next scene I was stationed be- 
side a gilded wooden crescent, strung 
with cord, and told to play whenever | 
heard the harp. My duplicate was on 
the other side of the stage. We played, 
so to speak, the obbligato to the chant 
of the Priestesses. I found myself finger- 


. ing the longer cords for the lower tones 


and putting my palms on the strings to 
stop vibrations after the arpeggios. Thus 
is a real actress, by instinct! But I 
shall not harp on the subject. Ouch! 

Versatility is a prime requisite of the 
super. In the second act my duplicate 
and I were at the head and foot of 
Amneris’ couch wielding large white 
feather fans in rhythm. The catch in 
acting this réle was to stop fanning 
while she sang. I must say I did that 
very well. In the middle of the scene 
the fanners go out and return trans- 
formed into torch bearers by a change 
of props. We enter (instructions: “fol- 
low the flower-girls’”) and stand behind 
the throne of Ammneris and the King 
while they watch the ballet. One thing 
I learned: that Femininity is Eternal 
and Unchanging. What do you think the 
haughty princess murmured, sotto voce, 
of course, to her companion, as_ she 
languidly watched the dance of the 
Egyptian boys? What but, “Is my 
crown on straight?” If you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask Jeanne Gordon. 

The Egyptian boys, by the way, were 
girls, Italian, French, American, in 
brown skin tights, shirts and cotton 
gloves, with dusky make-up on their 
faces. The bands about their bobbed 
heads were fastened frankly and un- 
ashamed by safety pins, as were other 
parts of their little yellow satin cos- 
tumes. 


An Almost Accident 


It was during this performance that 
the chariot horses became frightened 
and stampeded. Their blood-shot eyes 
rolled frantically in their white heads. 
The attendants in charge held on val- 
iantly, but I saw the knees of the one 
nearest me tremble. A _ snicker went 
through the audience. They had no 
realization of the grave danger. For- 
tunately the terrified animals were led 
off before they reached the limit of their 
endurance of the blare of trumpets and 
the glare of lights. 

Nothing to do in the third act. Had 
a box seat—a near-beer box placed in 
the wings for me by Gus. Shared it 
with an elderly lady in black who rhap- 
sodized over Muzio to such an extent 
that, though a devotée of that artist 
myself, I could not help suspecting her 
of being Claudia’s mother. 

The touching scene between Aida and 
Amonasro was punctuated for me by 
eight saucy white sylphs, with head- 
dresses held in place by the inevitable 
safety pin. They were teasing the elec- 
trician, threatening to turn on all the 
switches when he _ wasn’t looking. 
“Young ladies,” admonished the stage 
manager (this salutation stamped them 
as Ballet School pupils, supers being 
addressed as “Hey, you”), “Young 
ladies, be ready.” 

“The Ballet is always ready,” piped 
up one young thing. Suddenly they 
realized that a cue had been given. A 
scramble ensued over people and other 





obstacles, and at the fifty-ninth second 
the eleventh hour, the lithesome ¢); 
made their entrance. “See,” gloated 
stage manager to me, “I never tell ’, » Pael 
nothin’. They know it all.” vile 
In these days cellars are privile 
sanctums into which only the favo 
few are invited. Not so in Verdi’s ti 
however, and Aida and Radames put 





; SAN 
an awful howl about being locked up : " 
one. I could not see them, as my du ama 
cate and I, minus our crowns, w. ., first 
perched on the perilous edge of a twe: auspic 
foot structure, playing our harps. | May 2 
this time my technique on this inst Cole’s 
ment had improved. There was noth reviev 
wrong with my tone, and I felt q cluded 
an accomplished musician as well as , ng, & 
actress when the curtain folded down ,; aa 
11:45, and I considered that I had t: Quint 
earned my dollar. mover 
16 by 
O } M 
Operatic Scenes Given in Costume 5, The ] 
Montgomery Club year 
MontcoMery, ALA., May 28.—1), he 
Montgomery Operatic Club gave its fi the P 
public performance at the Lanier Au ‘i- J. La 
torium on May 19. The program inclu , ~ 
scenes from operas, in costume. An «r. aa 
chestra organized for the occasion from oe 
among Montgomery musicians supp) ied filled 
the accompaniments. The numbers were cuit 
well sung, and the conductor, Ubo Riede!, ee 


and his forces did fine work. There was 
evidence of careful training 7? it 
se. C 


the p 


x 





KANSAS CiTy, MO6O., May 24.—At 
Trinity M. E. Church Clarence Edy 
gave a notable recital on Sunday, May, 
22, playing works by Bach, Reuchse!, 
Borowski, Frysinger, Karg-Elert, Mor- 
gan, Bossi Dubois, Schubert, Marion 
Austin Dunn and Bonnet. Arthur \. 
Howson assisted, singing O’Hara’s “The 
Living God.” 





Trans-Continental Tour, 1921-1922 


Ruth Draper 


“The Most Accomplished of Living Reciters.’’ 
—London Times 





In Her 
Original Character Sketches 


RUTH DRAPER’S success has 
been one of the most remark- 
able in concert annals. She is 
today one of the greatest box 
office attractions in America. 
There is no one like her. 


“She has few rivals and no superiors.” 
New York Post. 


Exclusive Management: 
JAMES B. POND 
50 East 42nd St., New York City 














(SOPRANO) 


scores great 
Erie Festival. 


“Just a line to tell you that 





today. 


to the audience. 


of this song, I am 
Very sincerely yours, 








It’s the latest ballad—and it’s “‘different”’ 


DO DREAMS COME TRUE? 


By Richard Lovell! and B. Sherman Fowler 
ADELAIDE FISCHER 


success with new song at the 


‘DO DREAMS 
COME TRUE?’ by B. Sherman Fowler, met with 
tremendous success at the matinee performance 
I sang it with violin obbligato, and know 
that the words and melody made a great appeal 


“Kindly extend my compliments to the composer. 
“With best wishes for the well-deserved success 


(Signed) ADELAIDE FISCHER. 
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_ FEATURE AMERICAN 


Pacific Festival Gives Full 
Programs to Native 
Composers 


June 4.—The Pa- 
Festival of American Music, the 
st of its kind held here, closed as 
spiciously as it opened. Beginning 
ay 22 with the performance of Rossetter 
le’s “The Rock of Liberty,” already 
reviewed in MUSICAL AMERICA, it in- 
‘uded, on the following Monday even- 
gy, a notable program of chamber mu- 
‘-—the Arne Oldberg C Sharp Minor 
juintet for piano and strings; the slow 
vement from the String Quartet Op. 
by Alois Reiser, and the Daniel Greg- 
, Mason Sonata for Violin and Piano. 
The last two numbers were issued last 
ir by the Society for Publication of 
erican Music. 
[he Quintet was admirably played by 
Pacific Quintet, composed of Nathan 
Landsberger and Benj. F. King, vio- 
linists; Joseph Halamicek, viola-player; 
Jan Kalas, ’cellist, and Howard H. Han- 
on, pianist. Thoroughly modern in its 
1armonies, ponderous and intricate and 
filled with unexpected contrasts, the 
quintet was undoubtedly the feature of 
the program and it created a profound 


SAN JOSE, CAL., 


CHICKERING 


PIANO USED 


MUSICAL 


WORKS IN SAN JOSE 


impression. The Sonata was given a fine 
interpretation by Mr. Landsberger, and 
Mr. Hanson, pianist, and the movement 
from the Reiser work was charmingly 
played by members of the California 
Ladies’ String Quartet—Marjory Marck- 
res Fisher, first violin; Agnes Ward, 
second violin, and Ethel Chapman 
Argal, ’cello--and Edmund _  Cykler, 
who is substituting for Marion Mahanna, 
viola. This organization also played an 
interesting Indian group consisting of 
“Deer Dance,” by Charles Sanford Skil- 
ton; a Chippewa Lullaby, arranged by 
Carl Busch, and the Aztec Dance, by 
Frederick Preston Search. <A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Chant Négre,” in an arrange- 
ment by Mr. Hanson, was another num- 
ber played. 

The College of the Pacific A Cappella 
Choir, directed by Charles Maschal 
Dennis, furnished an interesting contrast 
to the chamber music with works by Eric 
de Lamarter, Clarence Dickenson, and 
Harvey Gaul. 

Tuesday night’s program was in a 
lighter vein, opening with a Sonata for 
Piano by Elliot Griffis, finely played by 
Eugene Field Musser, and closing with 
the Mana-Zucca Concerto in C, admir- 
ably played by Miriam Burton with Jessie 
Moore at the second piano.. The program 
included songs by Gertrude Ross, Cad- 
man, and Dobson, and short niano com- 
positions by Hanson, Sturkow-Ryder, 


AMERICA 


and David Guion. Ethel Rothwell Miller 
and Charles Maschal Dennis were two 
vocalists heard. 

The Festival closed on May 26 with a 
concert by the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Much concern and disappointment was 
felt regarding the program, because af- 
ter accepting this engagement last July, 
only a month ago they notified the local 
management that their réportoire was 
not such as to permit them to give an 
all-American program. The suggested 
list, which began with a Wagner over- 
ture and included some music from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” was received with 
expressions of indignation. Protests 
were made and it was finally arranged 
that the orchestra should present the 
Macdowell Indian Suite, Opus 48; Leo 
Sowerby’s “Comes Autumn Time”; Han 
son’s Symphonic Rhapsody, with the com. 
poser conducting; Liszt’s Piano Con. 
certo in A, played by Richard Buhlig; 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espagnole.”’ 

In order that as many people as pos- 
sible could have the opnortunity of hear- 
ing the American works presented, the 
first three pfograms were given free to 
the public. The largest audience was 
attracted by the opening event, but 
throughout music lovers gave unmistak- 
able evidence of their appreciation of 
modern American music. 

The Festival was arranged by Mr. 
Hanson, dean of the Conservatory of 
the College of the Pacific. M. M. F. 


FRANCES NASH 


PIANIST 


DIRECTION, EVELYN HOPPER 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, 


Bensel Engaged for 
Dozen Appearances 
at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Caryl Bensel, Soprano 


During the month of July, Caryl Ben- 
sel, soprano, will make twelve appear- 
ances with the New York Symphony at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. She will make sev- 
eral of these as soloist at a regular 
symphony concert and will be heard in 
a widely varied répertoire on other oc- 
casions. , 

At the opening concert on Sunday, 
July 3, Miss Bensel will sing “Jerusalem, 
O Turn Thee to the Lord” from Gounod’s 
“Gallia,” and the soprano part in a quar- 
tet from Horatio Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima.” At the patriotic concert, on July 
4, she will sing Sousa’s “Stars and 
Stripes, Forever.’ At the Wednesday 
matinée, July 6, she will sing the so- 
prano part of “The Persian Garden” by 
Liza Lehmann, and on July 10, she will 
be heard in Mendelssohn’s “Hear my 
Prayer.” On July 22 she will sing the 
soprano part in “Elijah,” which is to 
be given in full, and on July 24, she will 
give a group of spirituals. 

Immediately at the close of her work 
at Chautauqua, Miss Bensel will join the 
musical colony at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
where she will remain till the opening 
of her fall season. 


Cora Claiborne 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Recital—Oratorio—Concert 


Exclusive Direction 
Eleanora Reinhart, Incorporated 
45 Washington Square, New York. 


ELSIE 


DE VOE 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
CONCERTS-RECITALS 


Address, c/o “Musical America,” 501 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Just Published. 


ROBIN HOOD 


A Play with Music for Children 
By KATE STEARNS PAGE 
No. 


8 in Thomas Whitney Surette’s 
CONCORD SERIES 
The 


Hood 
English 


piay 18 an 
Tales 


Folk 


adaptation of the old Robin 
The music consists of old 
Songs and Country Dances. 


.60 

Specimen Copy on receipt of 10¢ accompanied 
by this advertisement. 
THE BOSTON 


26 West Street, 


Price, net 


MUSIC CO. 
Boston 


Jessie Masters 


THE ALL AMERICAN 
CONTRALTO 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


Gabrielle Elliot, Associate 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Environment as a Factor in Broadening the Student 


Elinor Comstock’s Educational Program Provides for Hours at Art Museum and Attendance 
at Opera and Concerts—Seeks to Wake Intellect in Pupils at Her Music School by 
Holding Them to Professional Standards 





fork and fists banged on the table, a 
my friend and I were not sorry when | 
door banged behind us. I wrote at so; 
length about our experience to the « 
tors of the Century, and they told 
they were tempted to print my lett: 
Fortunately they resisted the temp: 
tion, or I should be to-day a musi 
pariah instead of a respectable e 
cator!” 














VEN New York’s East Side has its 

gilt edge. Elinor Comstock believes 
that it is from the teeming poverty- 
stricken body of that district that the 
richest talent in America springs. But 
her Music School is situated in no slum 
nor even a model tenement. Her guiding 
idea as director of the school is to afford 
a favorable environment for the develop- 
ment of her pupils’ gifts, and this en- 
vironment focuses in a brownstone man- 
sion on the corner of East Eightieth 
Street and Madison Avenue. The edu- 
cational web which Miss Comstock spins 
reaches further. A strong filament binds 
it to the Metropolitan Museum, up a 
block or two on Fifth Avenue, for one of 
the features of the curriculum is a 
course of lectures there on the develop- 
ment of the arts of line, color and mass. 
Then too there are bonds with the down- 
town temples of music. Once a week 
Miss Comstock prescribes a dose of 
opera, and during the season a pretty 
steady diet of concerts also. While most 
of her students specialize in piano, Miss 
Comstock’s own instrument, it is neces- 
sary that all of them, violinists, ’cellists 
and singers as well as pianists, should 
have a general acquaintance with the 
attainments of leading virtuosi and 
ensembles. Attendance at the run of re- 
citals by newcomers has also proven its 
value as a sharpener of the critical 
faculties. The environment which Miss 
Comstock seeks to furnish is more in- 
tellectual than material; yet the quiet 
charm of the brownstone home of her 
school is worth a word to itself. One 
suspects that it must have an effect on 


day-students as well as residents. 

The pictures in the large music-room, 
which would be the drawing-room in any 
other house, immediately announce the 
principles of the chatelaine. Miss Com- 
stock was a Leschetizky pupil; ergo, her 
master beams down from the wall behind 
the two pianos. This photograph shows 
him in a mood of Santa-Claus-like be- 
nignity, as though all the young players 
who come under his eyes were so many 
spiritual grandchildren. On the op- 
posite side of the doorway hangs a pic- 
ture of Brahms. With this master too 





Elinor Comstock (Inset) and the Music Room of Her School 


let alone a wiser conversationalist. At 
last it seemed that the psychological mo- 


Miss Comstock had a personal associa- 
tion, though it was neither so long nor 
so pleasant as that of her study under 
Leschetizky. 

“While I was in Germany,” she says, 
“T received a request from the editors 
of the Century Magazine to visit the 
composer and ask him for an article on 
Beethoven. The recompense for this ex- 
ercise in criticism was to be $1,000, a 
substantial fee in those days. Taking a 
friend with me for company, if not for 
protection, I sought out the master in 
his rooms at the top of an old house. He 
was by that time well-to-do, as people 
learned after his death, but you would 
never have suspected it from the meager 
way he lived. His rooms stood open to 
whoever would enter, with only a rosy- 
cheeked little German Mddchen to guard 
them. My friend and I first wandered 
into a disordered bedroom, and when we 
finally came on the master eating his 
breakfast, there seemed nothing out of 
the way in our sitting down with him 
and talking. His ideas were as free to 
all comers as his other possessions. One 
could not have asked a more affable, 








I. The Training of the boy’s voice; 
II. The Making of the Counter- 
tenor voice, and the treatment 
of the boy’s voice during the 
period of change; 
Ill. Balance of Parts; Ensemble 
Treatment and Conducting; 
IV. General Principles of Inter- 
pretation of Choral, and par- 
ticularly, A CAPPELLA Music; 








FATHER FINN 


WILL GIVE A SUMMER COURSE AT THE 


PAULIST CHOIR SCHOOL 


Libbey Castle, 196th and Ft. Washington Ave. 
July Sth to July 30th, 1921 


WHICH WILL INCLUDE THE STUDY OF 


All the Classes Will Be Conducted by Father Finn Personally 


Arrangements for Room and Board During the Course May be Made at 
the Castle 


For Terms Communicate With Mr. LLOYD RAND, Secretary, 
Libbey Castle 


New York City 


V. Gregorian Chant; 

VI. Polyphonic Music of the 16th 
Century; 

VII. Modern Liturgical Music and 
Hymnody; 


VIII. Organ Registration as re- 
lated to Choral Ensemble. 











The photographs which hang in M 


half office, betray wide-ranging int 
lectual interests. 
pictures are some of Paderewski, 
hearty enthusiast over her work. M 
Comstock respects the pianist as p: 
haps the foremost living executive mu 
cian. What has brought him to ¢! 
position, she believes, is the same qua! 
which made him Premier of Poland. 

is not surprising that Beethoven is M 
Comstock’s chief admiration among cv 
posers; his predecessors concerned th: 
selves only or at least primarily w 
beauty; Beethoven was the first 

freight music with ideas. To her : 
happiest reward of the teacher is 
see in the pupil not simply technical 

velopment but the awakening a 
strengthening of intellect. ania. T 





Comstock’s own 100m, half sitting-roo,, 


Chief among. the<c 





Mrs. Mletcher Copp would commercializ 
her World-renowned Method — permi: 
other teachers to give her Normal Course 


and sell her patented Apparatus—she 
would sweep away her cheap imitators and 
no doubt fill her purse. However, being «4 
true Artist and sineere Bducator, she prefers 
to protect the Public and children, and to con- 
tinue to deserve the RESPECT which her con 
servative policy has earned her from the really 
great in Music. Restricted property is always 
more valuable than unrestricted. Musicians 
and Educators the world over have gratefully 
testified to ‘‘the far-reaching effects and im 
rtance of this more than a Method—a Revo 
ution,” as Dr. Abbott says. Sir William Cum 
mings said, ‘‘Every Musician must recognize it 
{the Fletcher Music Method) as a God-given 
gift to humanity through the instrumentatio: 
of Miss Filetcher.’’ And in proportion to the 
Musicianship of the investigator has been the 
grateful recognition. Another Writer says 
“The ideas of this woman have permeated the 
entire teaching profession, and the time is 
not far distant when—if she stands firmly by 
her ideals—America will recognize her as the 
one strongest force for all that is Good in 


ment had come. A glance flashed me 
encouragement from my friend. ‘Will the 
Music—as the Mother of Self-Bxpressive Crea- 


’ 
Herr Doktor— sol rticl f tive Music in the Public Schools.’’ 

Write an artic e, any article, By " The Normal School 
magazine, any magazine > He wou not, (restricted to 40 members) will 
and so he told me in no uncertain terms. open its zera Session in Brookline, 

+} ! oston, ass. une ° ° pP- 
So I was one of those vile reporter-folk! plication should be made at once. 
All that he had been saying to me in Address till June 1st, 890 Elmore 
innocence of heart I would steal away 


Ave., ae eh ae ly 
“ . re e roo ne ° 
and print! The Herr Doktor’s knife and Tt af —"" 























PERCY HEMUS, Baritone 


January 4th, 1921. 
A. B. Chase Pian 
9 E. 45th St. 
Centlemen: 
I am delighted to know that my company which 
will present Mozart's ‘‘Impresario'' nex 
is to use your piano. It will do justice t 
The A. B. Chase piano is a wonderful help to 
the artist who understands the subtle shadings of 
tone colors. The singing tone is truly remarkable. 
Sincerely 
(Signed) Percy Hemus. 


™~ - 
VOcs 2ee., 
w York City 
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Harvard’s 


Student-Musicians Plan Transcontinental Tour 





-_ 











OSTON, June 2.—For the first time 
in many years, the Harvard Univer- 
sity student orchestra, the Pierian Sodal- 
ity, appeared in a public concert at the 


Copley Theater, on May 18. Ernest 
Hoffman, who was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1918, and who is at present a 
member of the Boston Symphony, con- 
ducted the orchestra that has been re- 
hearsing under his direction. The time 
that the students can devote to rehear- 
sals and for practice on their respective 
instruments is limited, of course, by the 
demands of their college studies. Never- 
theless, the orchestra under Mr. Hoff- 
man gave a creditable performance of 
lighter classics, the Coronation March 
from Meyerbeer’s “Le Propheéte”; Mas- 


The Pierian Sodality, Harvard’s Student Orchestra, Founded in 1808 


113-Year-Old Organization, the Pierian Sodality, Will Be First 
Collegiate Orchestra to Attempt Extended Trip—Gives 
First Concert in Boston for Many Years—Said to Be 
Oldest Musical Association in This Country—Inspired 
Organization of Boston Symphony 


senet’s Overture to “Phédre”; two Har- 
vard Marches, “Up-the Street” and “Our 
Director”; Strauss’ “Wine, Woman and 
Song”; Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite and 
“Fair Harvard.” Two members of the 
orchestra contributed solos. I. H. Ros- 
enberg, ’22, violinist, playing Kreisler’s 
“Old Refrain,” and W. T. Manning, ’22, 
flautist, playing a Nocturne by Behr. 
The collegians played with youthful zest 
and with praiseworthy precision and en- 
semble, qualities which an appreciative 
audience was quick to applaud. 

Rodney W. Long, manager of the Pier- 
ian Sodality, and H. Foster Lewis, Jr., 
the publicity manager, are contemplat- 
ing three extensive trips for the orches- 
tra. Some of the details, such as parts 
of the itinerary, have already been ar- 


ranged. The first trip, to last ten days, 
will be a Christmas tour next winter 
through the South and Middle West. A 
spring trip through the South will be 
undertaken in 1922. The third trip is 
an ambitious project, hitherto never ac- 
complished by a college student body. 
It is in the nature of a transcontinental 
trip, to be booked this summer and to 
be taken in the summer of 1922. Start- 
ing from Boston, the orchestra contem- 
plates going to Montreal, Toronto, Chi- 
cago, through the Northwest, down the 
Pacific coast, thence through the South- 
west, Middle West, Atlantic States and 
back to Boston. Two sorts of programs 
are to be arranged, one a formal concert 
of the heavier music, the other a lighter 
concert to be followed by dancing. An 
orchestra of ten pieces recruited from 
the larger orchestra will play for the 
dancing, while a male quartet similarly 
recruited will entertain. 


Founded 113 Years Ago 


There are a few interesting facts as- 
sociated with the history of the Pierian 
Sodality. Founded in 1808 for the pur- 





Photo by Fairfield 


pose of encouraging interest in choral 
and instrumental music, it is said to be 
America’s oldest musical organization. 
In those days, instruments and music 
were brought from Europe on slow-mov- ° 
ing vessels, rehearsals were held by 
candle-light, and each player had to copy 
his own part. The Sodality, however, 
was endowed with a sincerity of purpose 
and spirit of perseverance which has 
enabled it to “carry on” through an unin- 
terrupted life of 113 years. 

It has excited a powerful influence on 
the destiny of American music. It se- 
cured the appointment of Professor 
Paine in 1870, and was responsible for 
the founding of a department of music 
at Harvard—the first in America. It 
was a series of concerts by the Har- 
vard Musical Association, created by 
Pierian graduates, which was _instru- 
mental in prompting the late Major Hig- 
ginson to found the Boston Symphony. 
Pierian has taken an active part in mak- 
ing Boston a musical center, and Pierian 
men have done much for the furtherance 
of music all over the United A 

I. L. 
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COSTUME i 
RECITALS 


for Young and 
Grown-up Children 


“Miss Bobby” 


BESLER 


Soprano 
“A Program of Re- 
freshing Difference.’’ 
For available dates, 
ete., address 
50 BARROW ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 














HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s0- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 








|| recitals; 


pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
t Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
aritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
\merican man dancer, 

















Sonneck Leaves for France 


O. G. Sonneck, musical editor of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., and editor of The Musi- 
cal Quarterly, sailed on La France on 
Thursday, June 9, to spend the summer 
in Europe. He returns in the early fall, 
in time to officiate as one of the judges 
in the Prize Trio Competition of the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Festival. 





Birgit Engell to Return in Early Autumn 


Because of many requests for concert 
bookings, Birgit Engell, the Danish so- 
prano, will return to this country next 
November, instead of January, as pre- 
viously planned. Mme. Engell will ap- 
pear in concert under the management 
of Antonio Sawyer, when not occupied 
with appearances at the Metropolitan, 
where she has been engaged. 





Gardner Played Thirteen Times on Mexi- 
can Tour 


The recent Mexican concert tour of 
Samuel Gardner, under the management 
of Loudon Charlton, was an especially 
successful one. The violinist fulfilled 
thirteen engagements in twenty-one 
days, seven of these being in Mexico City. 


Elsie Lyon Sings Own Composition Be- 
tere Club 


Elsie Lydn, mezzo-soprano, was one 
of the principal scloists at the concert 
of the Music Optimists’ Club at Chalif’s 
Hall on May 29. Miss Lyon sang a 
group of four songs by American com- 
posers, one of which, “Another Day,” 
was her own composition, sung for the 
first time on this occasion. Miss Lyon 


will leave shortly for Columbus, Ohio, 
where she will spend the summer with 
her parents. She will also make a num- 


ber of recital appearances in that State 
before returning to her musical activities 
in New York in the fall. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Marie Howe 
Garziglia presented Lillian Thomas, 
Lauretta Richardson and Evelyn Fer- 
singer in a pupils’ piano program lately. 














FLORENCE FERRELL 


FAVORITE DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Booking for Next Season—For Available Dates Address: 


Care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., or 
New York City 


The Ferrell Management 
160 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 























Personal Representative: 


Carl F. Strohmenger, 1451 


Broadway, New York 


GREEK EVAN 


CINCINNATI OPERA, Summer 1921 


BARITONE 


Reengaged 2nd Season 
SCOTTI OPERA COMPANY 























“JEFFREY, Violinist isi's 


“NO BIGGER, BROADER, MORE LUSCIOUS TONE THAN SHE DREW FROM HER INSTRU- 
MENT IS WITHIN MEMORY.” 


New York Evening World. 


Exclusive Management 


Aeolian Hall 


New York 
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SCHOFIELD IN FITCHBURG 


Sings in Home Town with Mme. Onelli— 
Hear Dadmun and Miss Parks 


FITCHBURG, MAss., June 2.—Seldom, if 
ever, has a Fitchburg singer been given 
Mrs. 


John Dennis M E H A NJ 


Voice Development — Cen wii Repertoire. 
Teacher of Mary Jordan, Evan Williams, Marie 
Morrisey, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes Wells, 
Robert Parker and over six hundred and fifty 
artists now in responsible positions, 

Artists furnished for all occasions. 

ZILLAH HALSTEAD, Piano Accompanist. 

Apply The Mehan Studios, 70 Carnegie Hall, 

















154 W. 57th St., New York. Phone 1473 
Circle. Summer Session announced later. 
MARIO 


FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORK 




















Tel. Circle 1232 


FABIA 


SOPRANO 
Available Season—1921-22 
dress: c/o Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York 


ce Catshr 


usive Managem 


olin: ee tall, New York 





HAENSEL z JONES, Aco 








M. GRACE 
DascHBacH 
Teacher of Voice 
Colless. COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY 


Private Instruction 
Studio: 400 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Teacher’s 





FOUR 
SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN, N. C. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO NORTH CONWAY, N. H. 
Send for full program and dates. 
Address: 

EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
218 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
or 41% West 45th St., New York 
*Phone Bryant 7233 


IN NEW YORK 
iia eiecianesiaenatnmiiieaiie tacit 
ISAAC 


VAN GROVE 


COACHING 


Address: 220 West 107th St., New York 
Academy 4816 








B. Hadsell 


HALL 


Teacher of Singing, Diction and 
Dramatic Action 
Jean de Reske Breathing Methods 
Pupil of Marchesi, Juliani, Adams 
and Others 
Room 809, Carnegie Hall, New York City 








such a reception as was accorded Edgar 
Schofield, bass-baritone, and his wife, 
Enrichetta Onelli, when they appeared 
recently in High School Assembly Hail, 
under the auspices of the senior and 
junior classes of the school. Mr. Scho- 
field was graduated from the school, the 
president of his class, in 1905. The pro- 
gram of the concert included well-known 
arias, folk-songs, and arrangements by 
leading composers. Ellmer Zoller, was 
the accompanist. 

A large audience filled City Hall re- 
cently when Dorothy Parks, soprano, 
and Royal Dadmun, baritone, gave a 
joint recital under the auspices of the 
Service Guild of the Unitarian Church. 
Miss Parks is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert S. Parks of Fitchburg, and 
following several years’ study in New 
York, made her début in recital this past 
season. Mr. Dadmun was in excellent 
voice, and added much to the excellent 
impression he made at the 1921 spring 
festival of the Fitchburg Choral Society. 
Marion Sims accompanied. L. S. F. 





Sioux City Hears Stransky and Own Or- 
chestral Forces 


Sioux City, Iowa, June 8.—The New 
York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky and 
Henry Hadley conducting, presented a 
program of works by Bach, Schubert, Bee- 
thoven, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff in the High School auditorium on 
May 14. The concert was the last of a 
series of the Sioux City Civic Committee. 

The Sioux City Municipal Symphony, 
Frederick Wick, conductor, gave its only 
concert of the season in the City Audi- 
torium recently. The orchestra was as- 
sisted by the Nordmendenes Society, a 
male chorus of thirty voices, and W. 
Curtis Snow, pianist. A capacity audi- 
ence attended. W. C. S. 





Edoardo Anghinelli Arrives in New York 


Edoardo Dino Anghinelli, composer- 
pianist, arrived in New York on his first 
visit to the United States, on May 30. 
Mr. Anghinelli, who is well known in 
both of his spheres of activity in Italy, 
Germany and France, has also toured 
South America. He is a native of Flor- 
ence and a graduate of the Milan Con- 
servatory, having been a pupil of Giu- 
seppe Frugatta. He will be heard in 
concert in the United States next sea- 
son, featuring especially the works of 
modern Italian composers. 





Hempel Lands in France 


A cable from Frieda Hempel an- 
nounces her arrival in Paris. After a 
week in the French capital, the sopranc 
will go to Copenhagen to sing with the 
Tivoli Symphony on June 15 and 17. 





Publish Children’s Play with Music 


A new publication of the Boston Mu- 
sic Company is “Robin Hood” by Kate 
Stearns Page, which has just been added 
to Thomas Whitney Surette’s Concord 
Series of music books for schools. The 
scarcity of children’s plays with good 
and suitable music led Miss Page into 
the making of this adaptation of the old 
Robin Hood story. The play may be 
produced effectively with a cast varying 
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“IRIS” 


By HARRIET WARE 


A new song, now being sung by such noted artists as: 
Frieda Hempel, Lucy Gates, Helen Stanley, Corinne Rider Kelsey, 


David Bispham, Arthur Hackett, John Barnes Wells, Mary Cavan, 
Daisy Allen, Sergei Radamsky, Sheffield Child, and many others. 


Harold Flammer Inc. 


Published by 


56 W. 45th St., New York 














The Deepest Voice of Quality in the World 
The eri 


Russian-American 


EDWARD 


LAN K OW 


Philip Hale, Musical Editor of the Boston Herald, 
“I know of no Basso to be compared with 


said: 
Mr. Lankow.”’ 


Management:—R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Breadway, New Yerk City 





from eight to twenty, ‘en number. The 
music consists of old nglish folk-songs 
and country dances. ' 





Gains Paderewski Vi Scholarship at 
New England Cottservatory 
Boston, June 38.—Louise Sweet of 
Pittsfield, N. H., won the Paderewski 
violin scholarship offered by the trustees 
of the Paderewski Fund to the most pro- 


ficient violinist registered in the violin. 


department of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, prior to Nov. 1, 1920, 
at the competition held in Jordan Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The scholarship 
provides tuition in violin and other stu- 
dies to the amount of $250, during the 
school year 1921-1922. The judges were 
Franz Kneisel, Charles Martin Loeffler 
and George W. Chadwick. Miss Sweet 
is a pupil of Felix Winternitz at the 
conservatory. W. J. P. 





Club Presents Operatic Program in 
Montgomery, Ala. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., May 30.—Before 
a large audience the advanced pupils of 
Mme. Maria de Santy Riedel, organized 
as the Montgomery Operatic Club, pre- 


sented eight scenes from grand opera at 
the Sidney Lanier Auditorium recently 
in a manner worthy of professionals. 
The entire performance was under the 
direction of Ubo Riedel, formerly first 
violin of one of the leading orchestras 
of Holland, but now a resident of Mont- 
gomery. The two big numbers were the 
first scene of Act Il of “Aida,” in which 
Georgia Wagner, soprano, and Clare 
Davis Lasseter, contralto, were heard, 
and the “Forest Scene” from Humper- 
dinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” in which 
Mary Frances O’Connell and Lillian M. 
McIntyre were the principals. 
a Ee 





Hadley Leads Philharmonic in Eau 


Claire, Wis. 


EAU CLAIRE, WIs., May 30.—The New 
York Philharmonic, was heard here in 
concert recently. Owing to illness, Josef 
Stransky was unable to conduct, so the 
entire program was presented under the 
baton of Henry Hadley. The program 
included numbers by Bach, Schubert, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Wagner. Mr. 
Hadley’s Rhapsody, “The Culprit Fay,” 
was received with much applause. 
Robert Thrane, ’cellist, offered Boell- 
mann’s Symphonic Variations. As en- 
core, Mr. Thrane played Saint-Saéns’ 
“The Swan,” with harp accompaniment 
by J. Lotito. 





The Republican Glee Club of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has accepted an invitation 
from President Harding to sing at a 
— party on the White House lawn, 
une 





The marriage of Mrs. Josephine } 
sam Olmsted and Antonio Giannelli, , 
‘sician, took place in the Church of 
Mary ‘the Virgin, New. York, on Jun, 





BISPHAM 


Singer and Teacher of Singin 
NEW ADDRESS 


145 West 55th Street, New Yo 





CLAUDE 
WARFORD 


Teacher of Singin: 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y 











GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


“Internationally Bmdnent Vocal Teacher’’ 


“THE MASTER INTERPRETER” 
IN CONCERT 
Concert Season 1921-22 
Now Booking 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Manager 
329a Mass Ave., Boston 








MAURICE 


LAFARGE 


First Prize, French National Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 

Has toured with Calvé, Melba, Amato, Olément 
Thibaud and others. 








Studio: 31 West 9th St., New York 


«see BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 
327 West 76th Street New York City 
Telephone: Schuyler 3430 








YVONNE de 


TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
216 West 56th St., N. Y. City 


M ILLE] R 


Head of Vocal Departments: 
Allentown (Pa.) Conseqvess 
West Side Conservatory, Be xy Bong 


















‘ Guarantees at least 

™) that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


QO. S. KELLY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 











New York Studio: 827 
THIS TRADE MARK oe Ser 
IN THE a 
RON, PLATE | aces 


87 W. 58th St., New York 
Phone Plaza 2450 





VIRGINIA 


GILL 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 


Address 1014 Division Street, Camden, N. J. 














Roger Deming 
Accompanist for 


LENORA SPARKES 


Has accompanied MME. D’ALVAREZ, 
ELEANOR PAINTER, EMMA ROB- 
ERTS, MME. SCHUMANN - HEINK, 
LOUIS GRAVEURE and Others. 


PIANIST COACH 


AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL ENGAGB.- 
MENTS NEW YORK AND VICINITY 


Mail Address 
Wellington Hotel, 55th St. and 
Seventh Ave., New York City 




















BERTHA 


BEEMAN 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Management L. A. KEENE 


120 W. 74th St. New York City 


—STICKLES— 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 305 
Res. 'Phone Wadsworth 9722 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI wcities | 
Prima Donna Contralto,Metropolitan Opera Co. 33 West 42"St, New York. 
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Pupils of Melville-Liszniewska 


Capture Prizes in Ohio Contest 





_ 





Piano Students Win First 


Place in Three State Com- 
petitions Master Class 
at Cincinnati Conservatory 
Filled—Pianist Will Be 
Heard with Several Orches- 
tras Next Season 

Depts sesionggs OHIO, June 4.—During 


the past season, many pupils of 
Mme. Margaret Melville-Liszniewska 





won prizes for their promising work. 


Lucile Wilkin of Connersville, Ind., won 
for the ‘second time, the $100 prize for 
piano playing offered by the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association; Marian Slingluff 
of Mount Vernon, Ohio, won the Ohio 


contest of the National Federation of 
Musie Clubs and recently Roberta Felty 
of Springfield, Ohio, was the successful 
winner of a complete Grove’s Musical 
Dictionary offered to the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory piano contestant by Frederick 
Shailer Evans. 

Following her appearances the past 
season as soloist with the Cleveland and 
Minneapolis Symphonies, Mme, Lisz- 
niewska will be heard with the Detroit 
Symphony on Nov. 11 and with the 
Cincinnati Symphony on Nov. 12. Her 
regular classes at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory have grown so large that she 
has been obliged to send to Vienna for 
her former assistant, Carl Harring, a 
talented young Bohemian, to take over 
some of her preparatory work. During 
the coming season Mme. Liszniewska will 
hold classes at intervals in New York 
for former pupils who cannot come to 
Cincinnati. She has also been engaged 
for the second time to hold a public class 
in November for the Bertha Fiering 
Tapper Club of New York and Boston. 

At the convention of the Ohio State 
Music Teachers’ Association, held in 
Dayton, the latter part of April, Mme. 
Liszniewska gave a demonstration of 








® Lenor Deoker 
Melville-Liszniewska, 
Piano Teacher at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory 


Mme. Margaret 


how a master class is conducted abroad, 
in recognition of which she received a 
letter of thanks from the president of 
the Association, Harry Wilson Proctor, 
who expressed his appreciation on behalf 
of the teachers. Mme. Liszniewska has 
also been instrumental in organizing the 
Chamber Music Society in Cincinnati 
which has gained large favor and has 
brought many interesting engagements. 
Mme. Liszniewska is also well known in 
the réle of composer, her Piano Quintet 
being especially in demand. 

The summer class which Mme. Lisz- 
niewska is to conduct at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory for six weeks from June 
15 to July 25, was filled shortly after 
the first announcement of it, by teachers 
and pianists from various parts of the 














ARTURO 











country. Among them are Roy Harvey, 
Beaumont, Tex.; Agnes Nicholson, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Frances Winton, 
Brookline, Mass.; Richard McClanahan, 
New York City; Grace Stoolfire, West 
Pawlet, Vt. Roberta Felty, Springfield, 
Ohio; Blanche Myers, who comes from 
North Dakota; Ellen Buttenwieser, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Hannah Mitie, Chicago; 
Marion Wilson Hayne, Columbus, Ohio; 
Gertrude Matthews, Chicago; Maude 
Hinshaw, Chickasha, Okla.; Marie Ham- 
mer, Dayton, Ohio; Isabel Landis, 
Winnsboro, La.; Giovannina Maturo, 
Youngstown, Ohio; Isaac Norris from 
Tennessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 
Florence Senior, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Mrs. W. A. Bledsoe, Meridian, Miss.; 
Louise Boyd, Due West, S. C.; Rosalie 
Patterson, Fitzgerald, Fla.; Mrs. Jean- 
ette Grose, Cincinnati, Ohio; Marie 
Louise Smith, Cleveland; Granville K. 
Eagler, Macksburg, Ohio, and Fern Fon- 
tana, Milford, Texas. 


GILBERT ON VACATION 





Ends First Season as Organist of N. Y. 
Church and Returns Home 


Harry Gilbert is to leave New York 
the middle of this month to spend the 
summer at home with his family in 
Paducah, Ky. He has completed his first 


season as organist of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, where he has given 
organ recitals successfully every Sunday 
afternoon since November. 

Mr. Glibert has also been busy prepar- 
ing a company in Sullivan’s “Mikado,” 
which will be heard in Chautauqua this 
summer in the East under the manage- 
ment of William Wade Hinshaw. He 
also prepared and conducted the “Pirates 
of Penzance” at Spring Valley, N. Y., 
with local forces, comprising a company 
of fifty and a small orchestra, in two 
performances on June 2 and 3. 





Cecil Arden Engaged for Concert in San 
Francisco 
Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged to appear in a concert in San 
Francisco, on July 3, under the manage- 
ment of Selby C. Oppenheimer. 








Craven Tries Out 
the High Notes of 
an Engine Whistle 








Carl Craven, Tenor, Takes a Ride in an 
Engine Cab 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Carl Craven, well- 
known in the Middle West as an oratorio 
and recital artist, remembers the days - 
when, like other boys, he looked upon 
the career of engine-driver as the height 
of romance. The photograph shows him 
temporarily in the cab, but to music- 
lovers he is a more familiar figure stand- 
ing in the soloist’s place with a chair 
as a background. He sang in the 
“Messiah” probably more times than any 
other artist here during the past season. 


A. M. 





ATLANTA, GA.—The Brenau_ studios 
presented the pupils of Kate Blaterman 
in a recent piano recital in Edison Hall. 
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BONUCCI 








PUTS ABANDON AND 


PLAYS. 








BONUCCI IS A ’CELLIST WITH A NEW 
MESSAGE, PLAYING WITH A FIRE AND 
A SPIRIT WHICH IS IRRESISTIBLE; HE 
A MOVEMENT 
WHICH REVITALIZES EVERYTHING HE 
AFTER HIM THE ’CELLO RE- 
CITAL OF MOST OTHERS SEEMS VERY, 
VERY DEAD.—Chas. D. Isaacson, N. Y. 
EVE. GLOBE, April 27th, 1921. a 

















Concerto in B-flat, 
Bonucci rendered a program of delight- 
ful numbers, ending with Nachez 
“Gypsy Dance,” one of the most enjoy- 
able selections on his program. The 
young Italian plays with a skill that 
marks him as one of the foremost 
‘cellists of the day. 


THE RALEIGH TIMES, 
RALEIGH, N. C., MAY 2, 1921. 


Beginning with 





Arturo Bonucci, ‘cellist, is one of the 
greatest artists heard here in many a 
day, and received a lavish share of 


acclaim. 
THE MACON NEWS, 
MAY 10, 1921. 





Mr. Bonucci, the ‘cellist, delighted with 
his masterful technique and _ splendid 
artistry. He was liberally applauded 
and obliged to respond to many encores. 


THE FLORIDA TIMES-UNION, 
JACKSONVILLE, MAY I], 1921. 





Mr. Bonucci, the ‘cellist, is young and 
full of temperament. His suites were 
well chosen and well played. Two Lalo 
numbers in the last suite were especially 
lovely. After this suite, however, he 
played the real gem, Chopin’s “‘Nocturne 
in E-flat.”’ 
WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, 


WILMINGTON, DEL., APRIL 28, 1921. 





Mr. Bonucci’s playing of the Baccherini 
Concerto was admirable. In this work 
he displayed a sincerity of purpose and 
a musical attainment that compelled 
recognition. 


MACON DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
MAY 10, 1921. 





A wonderful ‘cello and ‘cello player fur- 
nished the rest of the program. Such a 
sonorous instrument has not been heard 
at any concert this season, its tone being 
of almost organ fullness. yArturo Bonucci, 
its owner, has not only an expert mas- 
tery of his art, but has a rare feeling in 
his interpretation. His playing of all the 
numbers was brilliant; especially the 
very difficult Baccherini concerto, and 
the encore number was something to be 


remembered. 
EVERY EVENING, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., APRIL 28,1921 





The audience recognized the musician in 
Arturo Bonucci and called him back 
again and again. 

Baccherini’s Concerto in B-flat, opening 
the program for Mr. Bonucci, with a 
group of four pieces following Miss 
Farrar'’s aria. Of them all Nachez’s 
“Gypsy Dance" was done with the most 
consummate skill and effect. He was 
given a genuine ovation and recalled 
for two encores. 


NEWS AND OBSERVER, 
RALEIGH, N. C., MAY 2, 1921. 





Available for Concert, Recital and Orchestral Engagements 


JULES DAIBER CONCERT BUREAU (,&*:si*.) Aeolian Hall, New York 


anagement 


“THE PAGANINI 


OF 


THE ’CELLO” 


Mr. Bonucci, ‘cellist, commanded the ap- 
preciation of all 
artistry. 
chosen. 


with his masterful 
His numbers, too, were well 


THE FLORIDA METROPOLIS, 
JACKSONVILLE, MAY II, 1921. 
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TOUR WITH GERALDINE FARRAR 

Duplicating His New York Success in the Following Cities: 

April 27th—Wilmington, Del. 

April 29th—Richmond, Va. 

May 2nd—Raleigh, N. C. 

May 3rd—Asheville, N. C. 

May 6th—Spartanburg, N. C. | 

May 7th—Augusta, Ga. 

May 9th—Macon, Ga. 

May 10th—Jacksonville, Fla. 

May 13th—Savannah, Ga. 

May 14th—Greensboro, N. C. 


























Note. 


Mr. Bonucci sailed for Europe the end of May to fulfill European engage- 


ments, returning for his fall concert tour, which is now being booked. 


New York......« May 20th, 1921 
‘cellists 


I consider Arturo “Bonucci one of the greatest 
that has come to America in years. 
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Village Inns as Source of Hungarian Music 








Maria Samson, Star of Buda- 
pest Opera, Discusses Music 
of Her Country — Would 
Like America to Hear More 
of It—The Masculine 
Dominant in Song Types 
Evolved in Taverns—Mag- 
yar and Slav Elements 
Blend Harmoniously—Art 
Songs Emotional in Concep- 
tion — School of Opera Ex- 
ploits Historic Subjects 


HAT the music of the Magyar is 

typically masculine in conception 
and that it peculiarly expresses the male 
mind, is the opinion of Maria Samson, 
one of the most prominent Hungarian so- 
pranos, who recently arrived in this coun- 
try on leave of absence from the Buda- 
pest Opera, where she has been a lead- 


ing member for seven years. 

Hungary, at present, says Miss Sam- 
son, is obsessed with political questions. 
Singers, authors, artists, forget their 
arts to discuss governmental themes. 
She found America so calm as to be a 
perfect haven—“like Hungary before the 
war.” 

A fervent apostle of Hungarian nation- 
al art, Miss Samson is anxious to intro- 
duce it here, where it is too little known. 
For, in this music, says Miss Samson, 
America will get a revelation of the Mag- 
yar character. 

“In its robust and unfamiliar rhythms 
is to be found the fullest expression of 


ss 





Maria Samson, Soprano of Budapest 
Opera, Now in America 


the fiery Hungarian temperament,” said 
Miss Samson. “Most of the songs—and 
we have thousands—were created in the 
village inns and consequently are mascu- 
line expressions. The lyrics, highly 
poetic, are equally often risqué, and to be 
convinced of the male influence in Mag- 
yar music, one has but to study the 
songs. 

“A comprehensive collection of these 
has been made by Bartok and Kodaly, 
and an examination of them will prove 
of distinct interest and musical value. 


Influence of Slavonic Art 


“Then, too, we have a great number 
of folk-songs which bear a distinct Sla- 
vonic influence. Since Hungary is popu- 


MUSICIAN S’ 


lated by millions of peasants of Slav 
origin, it is only natural that in such 
sections of the country the folk-song is 
the first artistic sign of intermingling. 
The combination, however, is a splendid 
one, and neither Magyar nor Slavonic art 
loses by it. 

“Our art songs indicate an equally 
broad emotional scale. In the song, the 
deeply rooted sentiment of the lyric 
which holds sway over the music gradu- 
ally evolves a stormy climax, which gen- 
tly gives place to a somewhat hushed 
end. Of the modern composers who have 
carried the Magyar art song to its pres- 
ent lofty height, I would mention Ga- 
jary, Kurucz, Hubay, Reinitz, Dienzl, 
Kacsoh, Lanyi, Antalffi and others. Their 
songs though true to the classic and 
modern forms are neverthéless typically 
Hungarian in character, conception and 
melodic mood. 


“The lyrics of these songs have been 
chosen partly from the folk poetry of 
Hungary, but many of them are set to 
the writings of our modern poets. Nat- 
urally, some of the Magyar art songs dis- 
close some influence of other nationali- 
ties. But even in these instances, the 
Hungarian spirit dominates the rhythm 
of lyric and melody. 


Opera Composers Seek National Themes 


“In the Hungarian operas, too, Amer- 
ica has a revelation ahead of it. We 
have a lengthy list of musical dramas, 
the chief exponents of this type of music 
being Count Zichy, Hubay, Szabados, 
Krausz, Gajary, Erkel, Dohnanyi. Most 
of their librettos have been taken from 
Hungarian history or peasant life, such 


for instance as “Bank Ban,” “Hunyadi 
Laszlo,” “Nemo,” “Marika,” “Prince 
Bluebeard.” However, we also have rep- 


resentatives of the ultra-modern school 
in such men as Bartok. 
“The number of Hungarians in this 


DIRECTORY 
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country is increasing and soon, perh: 
America will have full opportunitie 
heraing our music, and giving it the xs 
support already given to our dram 

F. R. ¢ 





Dramus Club Gives Concert in Aeo| , 
Hall 


A well arranged program was ¢; 
by the Dramus Club in Aeolian Ha! 
the evening of May 26. Opening wit 
reading of Kipling’s “L’Envoi” by } 
Arno, one of the outstanding succe 
of the evening was scored by Zona ), ; 
Griswold, soprano. Miss Griswold s: + 
with excellent taste Puccini’s “\ 
d’Arte,” Massenet’s “Ouvre tes Y 
Bleus,” Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” ° \. 
San’ Man” by Florence Griswold 
Smith’s “The Merry Brown Thru: ” 
She also added several extras. 

Rose of the Winds,” a fantasy, was 
terestingly presented. The story «1; 
written and told effectively by \ <s 
Arno, the Rose gracefully portrayed 
motion by Agnes Keller and the W 
strikingly interpreted by Louis Ka... 
pianist. Diamond Donner, coloratiya 
soprano, was enthusiastically applaw od 
for her singing of numbers by Birt, 
Sans-Souci, Lang, Spross and _ [])\)’ 
Acqua. Ada Sohn, pianist, played w +} 
admirable musicianship works of Doh- 
nanyi, Gluck-Brahms, Liadoff and Mosz- 
kowski. The recital closed with a num- 
ber of Russian folk-songs in which Miss 
Arno was assisted by Isabelle Auspitz, 
Lea Miller, Suray Turits and Hattie 
Handler. 





Miss Waters Sings at Wanamaker’s 

Crystal Waters, soprano, was heard 
in an attractive recital program at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 


Thursday afternoon, May 26. Miss 
Waters sang several groups of classical 
songs, the last of which, an all-English 
combination, was warmly received by 
the audience. Rex Tillson was her ac- 
companist. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Gustave Ferrari 
THD ART OF INTERPRETATION 
IN SONGS—English and French 
87 W. 93d St., New York. Tel. Riverside 7425 





Ella Backus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 


Teacher of the Violin 


Studio: 119 West 87th Street, New York 
*Phone Schuyler 5839 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St.. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 














Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
560 West 67th Street, N. Y¥. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 


ARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 


By Appointment Only 
Mme. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 


Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 165 East 64th St., New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND RBEPDPRTOIRD 


Studio 1013 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 

















Btudio 834 Carnegie Hall New York 
Grace Elliott 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Studio 603-4 Carnegie Hall 





John Warren Erb OS DUO a 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 





Lucy Feagin 
TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mrs. Milward Adams 


Carnegie Hall OClirele 2684 


Sradic 915 








Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Oarnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry. 


Summer Season at Seal Harbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 321 


Jacob Gegna, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 25 B. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenog 5191 


Russell Snively Gilbert 

PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
Harmonic foundation. Studio 123 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Granberry Piano School 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 


Booklet: Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 30538 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: The astr ~ ‘epee Los Angeles, 























LILLIAN MILLER 
RANE Hemstreet 


Teachers of Singing 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Arthur J. Hubbard 


VOCAL INSTRUCTIO™ 
246 Huntington Avenve 








BOSTON 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Pianiste— Accompaniste—Voice Coackine 
1018 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studies: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


- MASS. 

















Hugo Kortschak violinist 
Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 
Baritone, 


McCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 


Scudder School, New York. 
Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*Phone Riverside 6569 








Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


Henry F. Seibert 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 
The Sittig Trio violin, Cello, Piano 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 


167 West 80th Street, New York City 
Phone Schuyler 9520 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











Chev. Eduardo Marzo 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’) 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 846 W. 7ist St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Carnegie Hall Pouch Mansion, B’klyn 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 8115 





Anne Stevenson 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West Bnd Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1637 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—53 








Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th 8t. ’Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Oulture Repert 
818 West 57th Street 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1850 


SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





ore 
New York Oity 





H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
Temporary studio, 430 West 24th St., New York 
Phone Watkins 7435. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—Literature—Translation 
For OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio 1365 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadsworth 


Frederic Warren 


Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
849 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only 
TEACHER OF SINGING 











Mme, Niessen-Stone 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
*Phone Plaza 3223 





Eugenio Pirani Piano and Composition 
New York—Steinway Hall, 107 Bast 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—915 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy. 


ry . * Lyric—Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin <3prano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York "Phone Bryant 1274 





The Wilder School of Music 


(Dstablisked 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main 8t., Burlington, Vt. 

Season Sept. 1 to July 15 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 








Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
Studie 144 Mast €fnd Et.. New York 








Henry Schroeder 


Pianist and Teacher 


22 W. 85th Street, New York 
2849 W. 80th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Nikola Zan Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
"Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferenc: 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productio® 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 
MMB, ANNA BB. ZIBGLER, Director 


All singers made ee ee. 
Metropelitan Oyera House, 1425 Broadway, B. ’ 
New Yerk and Asbury Park. 
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Edith Thompson Goes 
Under Management 
of Wendell H. Luce 





\ 











Edith Thompson, Pianist of Boston 


BosTON, June 2.—Edith Thompson, 
pianist, will be managed exclusively in 
the future by Wendell H. Luce of this 


city, who from present indications pre- « 


dicts a busy next season for this weil 


known artist. Miss Thompson has ap- 
peared with the Chicago Symphony, the 
Boston Symphony, the People’s Sym- 
phony of this city and at the Lockport 
Music Festival, as well as the major 
music clubs of this city and at Dana Hall, 
Wellesley College. She will spend part 
of the present season in study at her 
summer residence, Marblehead Neck, on 
the North Shore, and later will motor for 
recreation to the Rangeley Lakes in 
Maine, where she will relax in .prepara- 
tion for a strenuous concert season. 
. pe Me 





D’Alvarez Booked for Three Appear- 
ances in Baitimore Next Season 


Marguerite d’Alvarez, who made her 
first appearance in Baltimore in recital 
last April, has been re-engaged by Har- 
old Randolph, director of Peabody Con- 
servatory, for a recital on Jan. 20. The 
contralto has also been engaged by the 
New York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, to sing with it in Baltimore 
on Dec. 14, and also with the Philadel- 
phia Orchéstra, Leopold Stokowski, con- 
ductor, for a Baltimore concert on April 
5. Other recent engagements booked 
for Mme. d’Alvarez include a recital for 
the Woman’s Musical Club of Winnipeg, 
Can., on Feb. 28, in the James E. Furlong 
series in Rochester on April 22, and at 
Cornell University on March 17. 





Adele Margulies Sails for Europe June 18 


Adele Margulies, the New York pian- 
ist and teacher, sails for Europe on the 
Savoie on June 18, returning to resume 
her teaching in New York, sailing Sept. 
14 from Hayre, on the Lafayette. 








Corey in “All the Arts.” 





“Among our own pianists, of whom we now have a number who 
stand on a level of absolute equality with the majority of foreign ex- 
ploitation, none have shown greater ability than Harold Henry. — 

. He displayed massive power and majestic conceptions. —N. J. 








HAROLD HENRY 


Will teach in Chicago until the middle of August. 
free tuition under Mr. Henry in Paris. where he will be after October, 


Scholarships of 








will be awarded to members of his summer class. 





L. M. STOUT 


For all particulars address 
418 Fine Arts Bldg. 


Chicago 








Obe Clebeland Justitute of (/)usic 


3146 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Executive Director 








JACQUES MALKIN ™ 


Is Teaching Exclusively at the 


MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL, 10 West 122nd Street 
Application for instruction should be made to the Secretary of the School. 


Famous French 
VIOLINIST 








Dramatic Expression. 


Tel. 0457 Circle 





Amy Grant Studio of the Speaking Voice 


Special Summer Courses in Diction and Tone Placing for Singers and Speakers. 


Address: Amy Grant’s Opera Recitals, E. H. Woods, Secy. 


Recitation to Music. 


78 West 55th Street, New York City 








THE ELINOR COMSTOCK MUSIC SCHOOL 


ELINOR COMSTOCK, Teacher of Piano (Pupil of Theodor Leschetizky) 
Day Department—Boarding Department. 41 East 80th Street 





| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ° 2 g70F 
| FRANK DAMROSCH, DIRECTOR 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE 








Votichenko Active _ 
Abroad, Plans to 


Return Here in Fall 











Sasha Votichenko, Exponent of the Tym- 
panon, with Mme. Votichenko and 
Child at Monte Carlo 


Sasha Votichenko, who for the past 
year has been giving a series of tym- 
panon recitals abroad, plans to return 
to America in the fall, probably during 
the latter part of September. Mabel 
Livingstone, his personal representative, 
who will join the Votichenkos in Europe 
during the summer months, has just re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. Votichenko 
from Brussels in which she says: “Mr. 
Votichenko has given three very success- 
ful concerts here; the last one at the 
Salle Aeolian where he was assisted by 
Mme. Berthe Albert and M. Georges 
Renson. Mr. Votichenko organized a 
large benefit under highest patronage 
for the Russian army and navy men who 
fought in Belgium, and who have since 
then been completely stranded here. The 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Brand 
Whitlock, Colonel and Mrs. Thomas and 
many Belgian celebrities were present.” 

Mr. Votichenko intends to give a series 
of recitals in England this month and 
next. 





Tollefsen Pupils Give Recital at High 
School in Brooklyn 


The violin and piano students of Carl 
and Augusta Tollefsen were heard in a 
recital at the Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, on Friday evening, 
June 8. The violinists were Esther Eck- 
lund, Bernhard Knudsen, Dorothy 
Grundy, Violette Canope, Otto Bender, 
Mercedita Wagner, Alice Rountree and 
Anthony de Trinis. Appearing in piano 
solos were Edith Roos, Elizabeth Mur- 
phy, Isabel Gould and Kathryn Makin. 
There was also an ensemble for four vio- 
lins and piano, Papini’s “Hope March” 
at the opening of the program. Other 
composers represented on the list were 
Mozart, Raff, de Bériot, Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Wieniawski, Olsen, Cho- 
pin, Moszkowski, Massenet, Nachez, Bee- 
thoven, Liszt and Mendelssohn. 





Vernon Archibald Spending Vacation in 
Canada 


Vernon Archibald, baritone, will spend 
the summer months in outdoor activities. 
He left for Saskatchewan, Can., on June 
2 and plans to return to New York, Sept. 
15, for his many engagements booked 
for next fall and winter. 


Letz Quartet Booked for Many New 
York Appearances Next Season 


In addition to its own series of three 
subscription concerts in Aeolian Hall, 
the Letz Quartet will give at least eleven 
other concerts in New York during the 
coming season. The organization has been 
engaged for five Sunday evening concerts 





Guilmant Organ School 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
Winter Term Jan. 4th 
Send for Catalog 
Office, 17 E. 11th St., N. Y. 
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CHEVY CHASE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT, ADDRESS SECRETARY 


6410 CONNECTICUT AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


VOICE— PIANO— VIOLIN— HARMONY— HISTORY OF MUSIC 
June 4 to July 16, 1921 


Lanham, voice; Garzia, piano; Kaspar, violin; Greene, ear training. 


STUDENTS RESIDE AT SCHOOL. 


INCLUSIVE FEE 


in November, December, January, Feb- 
ruarv and March under the auspices of 
the New York Educational Alliance. It 
will also give two series of three con- 
certs each at Columbia University and 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences. Other engagements already 
booked for next season are with the 
Matinée Musicale of Lincoln, Neb., for 
Jan. 23, the Melody Club of Norfolk, Va., 
for Feb. 15, and with the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Club of Springfield, Mass. 





Patton Is Soloist for Week with Franko 
Forces in Willow Grove 


Fred Patton, baritone, was soloist at 
Willow Grove, Pa., with Nahan Franko’s 
orchestra during the week of May 22 
and displayed unusual versatility in the 
list of compositions which he sang accom- 
panied by the orchestra. Mr. Patton 
sang both at the afternoon and evening 
concerts each day throughout the week. 
Among his offerings were the operatic 
arias, “Dio Possente” from “Faust,” 
“Eri Tu” from the “Masked Ball,” the 


“Pagliacci” Prologue, the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhiuser,” and _ the 
“Toreador’s Song’ from “Carmen.” 


In addition to these Mr. Patton sang 
Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers,” Speaks’ 
“On the Road to Mandalay,” O’Hara’s 
“There is No Death,” Homer’s “Banjo 
Song,” Damrosch’s “Danny Deever,” 
Huhn’s “Invictus” and Mana-Zucca’s 
“Rachem.” One oratorio number was 
the “Pro Peccatis” from Rossini’s “Sta- 
bat Mater” and in an entirely different 
vein Mr. Patton scored in the ““Armorer’s 
Song” from de Koven’s “Robin Hood.” 





Hear Many New Works at Philadelphia 
Musical Services 


PHILADELPHIA, June 2.—The Sunday 
evening musical services given at the 
Second Presbyterian Church, this sea- 
son, have become an important factor 
in the religious music in the community. 
The attendance at these services has 
been constantly on the increase. The pro- 
grams presented by the choir have in- 
cluded many composers whose works 
have been heard for the first time in the 
city and in many instances in the coun- 
try. This list included Alf Hurum, Dood- 
rack, Kjerulf, Josquin des Prés, Malash- 
kin, Edgar Tinel, Stenhammar, Farrant, 
Raulanstrand, Tolstyakoff, Kastalsky, 
Mme. de Grandval, and Capellen. Others 
whose names are well known have been 
represented by compositions but little 
known. During the season 282 anthems 
and solos were sung and seventy-eight 
trios. Mendelssohn’s “Christus,” Gaul’s 
“Holy City” and Saint-Saéns’ Christmas 
Oratorio, the latter with strings, harp 
and organ, were given during the season. 
The choir consists of twenty-two mem- 
bers under the direction of N. Lindsay 
Norden. 





Joan Manen, Spanish violinist, ap- 
peared with success recently in Cologne. 


David Manns | 
MusicSchoof | 


| 

| 

DAVID and CLARA MANNES, | 
Directors 

ARTISTS AND TEACHERS 

PREPARATORY COURSES 

UNDER A DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY 


among whom are 

Piano 
Katharine Bacon 
Howard Brockway 
Hans Barth 
Ralph Leopold 
Charles Mackey 
| Guy Maier 


Lee Pattison 





Strings 


Arturo Bonucci 
| Rosario Scalero 


David Mannes 

Emmeran Stoeber 

Wolfe Wolfinsohn 

] Singing 

Giulio Silva 

L. A. Torrens 
Theory 








Rosario Scalero 
Composition (Counterpoint- 
| Theory of Harmony-Form) 
| Anne Marie Soffray 


Solfége 


| 157 East 74th Street 
| Telephone, Rhinelander 0010 
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Making the 
“Pilgrim’s 
Progress” a 


Choral Jour- 


“The Shorter Pilgrim’s 
Progress” (Oliver Dit- 
son Co.), a new edition 
of Edgar Stillman Kel- 


ney the ley’s great musical alle- 
Average So- gory for solo, chorus, 
ciety Can organ and_ orchestra, 
Undertake meets the demand for a 


briefer work that can be 
given by church chorus choirs with or- 
gan accompaniment, and by small choral 
societies with a reduced orchestra, or or- 
gan alone. The excisions made are those 
which least affect the beauty and unity 
of the original. Since “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” is one of the most impressive 
and outstanding choral compositions in 
the grand oratorio manner written by an 
American composer of Mr. Kelley’s rep- 
utation, since it is a work which unques- 
tionably deserves to be widely heard, its 
appearance in this form, which cannot 
help but insure a wider appreciation for 
it, reflects all credit on its publishers. 
We cordially wish it the success which is 
its due. 


++ 2» 
Three Moods “Three Preludes’ for 
In Piano Piano” (“By Haworth 
Prelude Form = Falls,” “Solitude,” 

“Autumn”) by Gerrard 
Williams (London: Winthrop Rogers, 


Ltd.) are fluent and interesting mood 
pictures, of which the second, “Solitude” 
seems especially poetic and well ex- 
pressed. “By Haworth Falls” is an im- 
pression in delicate nuances, a delicate 
spray of rippling pianissimo passages; 
while “Autumn,” after Verlaine’s “Chan- 
son d’Automne,” is not without an acerb 
and melancholic quality of charm. The 
three numbers make a legitimate claim 
on the interest of the modernist, who 
pairs modernism with discrimination in 
taste. - 


* * * 
Memories “Bear the Burden,” “I’m 
from a Goin’ Home,” and 
Negro Cabin “Down by de _ Ribber 


Side,” three Negro spir- 
ituals by Clarence Cameron White, pub- 
lished under the general title of “Cabin 
Memories” (Carl Fischer), are _ well 
worth the attention of the lover of Negro 
song. Interesting is the fact that not 
one of the three melodies has ever be- 
fore been published in any setting, which 
is more than may be said of most Negro 
spirituals. All three are distinctly at- 
tractive. “Bear the Burden” has a quite 
delightful swing, which is stressed by 
Mr. White’s clever harmonization. “I’m 
Goin’ Home” is an Andante of the “Deep 
River” type, beautifully and devo- 
tionally expressive. “Down by de Rib- 
ber Side” has a spontaneity, which it is 
hard to resist. It is a song of sure ef- 
fect, and one which may easily become 
the best liked of the group. 


* * * 
Two Piano “Star of Italy” and 
Duets by “Out of the Past,” by 
Tarenghi M. Tarenghi (Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co.) are the 
titles of two attractive piano four-hand 
numbers of medium grade, which teach- 
ers will find useful for sight-reading 
purposes. “Star of Italy” is a graceful, 
melodious waltz, with no particular Ital- 
ian characteristics, however, while “Out 
of the Past” is a gavotte in the old style. 


e 6s 
Two Nice “Ah, Take Away the 
Little Rose,” and “Far Away 
Songs Song,” by Joseph W. 

Clokey (Clayton F. 


Summy Co.) are two little songs which 
make an obviously melodic appeal. The 
first is a ballad two pages long, the sec- 
ond a quite poetic and grateful develop- 
ment of a pleasing text idea. Neither 
is taxing to sing. 


* * 7 
After “After Sundown,” a 
Sundown suite by Rudolf Friml 
—on the (Boston Music Co.) rep- 
Violin resents a_ transference 


to the violin strings of 
the piano edition of the same work, in- 
cluding the four individual numbers, 
“Evening Breeze,” “Dream Love,” “Air 
Castles” and “Smoke Wreaths,” already 
considered in these columns. The grace- 
ful and melodious character of the piano 
pieces makes the violin version more 
than justifiable. 


. os 
A Song of Written for and dedicat- 
the Heart ed to Mme. Frieda Hem- 

pel, John Proctor Mills’ 
“Sing, Joyous Heart” (Gamble Hinged 


Music Co.) is a really effective and spon- 


taneous bit of song-writing, with a flow- 


ing, sparkling melodic line, and a good . 


climax. The singer may correct the 
grammar of “The sweet bird notes in 
music floats’ easily enough without de- 
tracting from the merits of the song! 
Such little corrections are sometimes 
necessary when composers write their 
own lyrics. 


* * 
A Tagore Dedicated to Edouard Al- 
Setting by bion, Philip James’ set- 


Philip James ting of Tagore’s “When 
Thou Commandest Me to 
Sing” (H. W. Gray Co.) stands for a 
fine, dramatic reaction, with a big, ef- 
fective climax, to the Hindu poet’s verses. 
The song is built up in a broad, impres- 
sive way, the melodic line is free and 
soaring, and the piano accompaniment a 
convincing example of the adjustment in 
artistic proportion of support, and the 
establishment of harmonic atmosphere. 


* * * 


“For Every Day,” by 
Kennedy Russell, “The 


A Foursome 


of English 


Ballads Dream-Canoe,” by W. H. 
Squire, “The Stars Have 
Eyes,” by Wilfrid Sanderson, and “When 


Love Fills Your Heart With a Song,” 
also by Kennedy Russell (Boosey & 
Co.) bring no echo of coal-strikes or 
labor troubles from the land of their 
birth. “For Every Day,” is sacredly in- 
flected, and melodiously prays a higher 
power “O teach me how to live!” Mr. 
Russell’s other song, “When Love Fills 
Your Heart With a Song,” is a nicely, 
if obviously, expressive ballad of the ac- 
cepted style, that sings itself and pleases. 
The composer’s sacred song rates four 
keys, its secular companion three. W. 
H. Squire’s “The Dream-Canoe” is a 
graceful swinging melody expressed 
with considerable charm, and an accom- 
paniment which gets away from pattern; 
and Wilfrid Sanderson’s singable “The 
Stars Have Eyes” is once more of the 
ballad, balladistic. Both are published 
in four keys. A 


Some “A Pie Tale,” “He 
Musical Thought He Saw,” 
Monologues “Leaves and the Wind,” 


“My Doll, Matilda Jabe” 
and “What Is the Spell?” by Alma Stan- 
ley (Edgar S. Werner & Co.) are musi- 
cal monologue recitations, humorous and 
appealing, set—with the exception of 
“Leaves and the Wind”’—to lyrics by 
Lewis Carrol, and calculated to win the 
child audience. The little musical back- 
grounds for piano, which accompany the 
recitations, are happily devised and show 
taste and musical feeling. 


* * * 


New Bilbro “The Candy Suite,” six 


Books for early grade piano pieces, 
Fledgling and “Two Friends” (G. 
Pianists Schirmer), the  last- 

named in the “Scholastic 
Series,” are new devices of Mathilda Bil- 


bro to make the beginning pianist’s 
work interesting as well as profitable. 
Each catchy little number of the 
“Candy Suite” is prefaced by a bit of 
humorous verse; and in the “Two 
Friends,” Grade I piano studies for 
equalizing the two hands, in which vari- 
ous of the studies are for left hand alone, 
the same procedure is observed. Both 
books again justify the composer’s rep- 
utation as a creator of easy teaching ma- 
terial which makes learning pleasant. 


* *” * 


“Ten Little Pieces,” for 
young pianists, by Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella (G. 
Schirmer) are teaching 
nieces of the best sort. 
They are offered as sup- 
plementary material to the  writer’s 
“First Steps for the Young Pianist.” and 
the simple titles (such as “Playing Tag.” 
“Ding, Dong Bell,” “Marching On,” “Vil- 
lage Dance,” etc. ) are intended to arouse 
the player’s imagination. The com- 
poser suggests to teachers who may use 
the numbers that “stories in tone may 
often be found more interesting than 
stories printed between the covers of a 
‘silent’ book.” 


Pieces for 
Young Pian- 
ists by Hazel 
Gertrude 
Kinscella 


* * * 
A Melodic Touis Hintze, in his 
Violin “Melodic Violin Primer” 
Primer (Boston Musie Co.) has 


written a_ sixty-eicht 
page book presenting elementary studies 
for bow and finger technic, based on 
folk-songs and classic melodies. This 
means of developing good fundamental] 


musical taste along the line of the folk- 
air, in elementary technical work, is 
finding a wider application than ever 
before in methods and study books, and 
commends itself for various reasons. Mr. 
Hintze’s book, from its opening lesson 
on “Open String Practice” to the clos- 
ing “Studies in Double-Stopping,” has 
been well planned. Throughout the book 
a second violin part for the teacher en- 
sures the latter’s control of what the 
pupil is doing, and adds to the interest 
of his work. Two introductory pages 
cover the theory of tone-production and 
the holding of the instrument in a brief 
but succinct manner. 


* * & 
A Piano Suite 
by Joseph 
Jongen 


Joseph Jongen, in his 
“Suite pour Piano en 
Forme de Sonata (Lon- 
don: J. & W. Chester) 
is one which holds to its formal pro- 
gram in a manner merely exterior. The 
Suite, it is true, ends with a Rondeau, 
but one which would have startled Clem- 
enti or Dussek. Similarly, Mozart might 
regard the preceding Menuet-Danse with 
lifted eyebrow, he who was such an adept 
at the writing of minuets which could be 
danced; and the initial Sonatine would 
undoubtedly wring the soul of Kuhlau. 
Be this as it may, the work is a fine one, 
and even though we would not exchange 
the final Rondeau of M. Jongen for 
some in the Beethoven Sonatas, for all its 
clever gaiety of modern harmonic effect 
developed in the older form, the Sonatine 
with which the Suite begins is easily 
worth all of Kuhlau’s taken together. 
The second number, “La Neige sur la 
fange” (“The snow upon the mud’’), 
written in three staves, is a quite fas- 
cinating piece of tone-painting, and calls 
for some skill of interpretation; and the 
Menuet-Danse is a charming and spirited 
number. Of course, genuine enjoyment 
of the Suite presupposes a sympathy 
and understanding of Mr. Jongen’s more 
modern idiom, and that given, the work 
is one whose real power of invention, sin- 
cerity and musical eloquence cannot fail 
to impress. It is to be hoped that it 
may be heard in concert, sooner or later, 
for it deserves to be played. 


* * * 


Eleven new _ individual 
piano compositions (G. 
Schirmer) offer novel- 
Difficulty and ties which the pianist 
One Concert’ will enjoy, according to 
Transcription his kind. R. Ferrell 

Burke’s “Serenata de la 
Noche,” though tuneful is rather un- 
subtle, titularly more romantic in mood 
than pianistically. Kate Gilmore Black’s 
two “moods”: “Gay” and “Laughing,” 
are spontaneous, happily conceived and 
expressed; and the same may be said 
of Mari Paldi’s Slumber Song. The 
same composer’s “Lover’s Lane,” how- 
ever, seems decidedly commonplace, with 
rather an obvious tune. 

Really and truly delightful are Fran- 
cis Hendrik’s miniature, “Vieux Ron- 
del” and Berceuse, charmingly fanciful, 
delicate, exquisitely harmonized, and yet 
not difficult to play. So, too, is Rebi- 
koff’s little Valse from his “The Christ- 
mas Tree,” admirably fingered by Carl 
Deis, and, despite its double-notes, not 
hard. Frances Terry’s “In an Old Bel- 
fry” is a bell-piece, whose chimes are 
silver, not iron, with much charm of 
quiet expressive effect. Her “Where the 
Heather Blooms” is a pleasing and play- 
able little Allegretto movement. For the 
concert pianist—and for many who do 
not claim the title—is Leopold Godow- 
sky’s concert version of “The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” It is rather heavily or- 
chestrated for the “brasses of the piano,” 
yet is decidedly imposing and majestic 
of effect. 


Ten Piano 
Pieces of 
Average 


* * * 
Chamber Fini Henriques, whose 
Music by a three Kammerduetter 
Danish (Chamber Duets) for 
Composer two violins and piano 


(Copenhagen: Wilhelm 
Hansen) have just come to hand, is one 
of those Scandinavian composers who 
are better known as vrophets in their 
own land than in the United States. He 
has written symphonic and chamber mu- 
sic, songs, piano nieces, a ballet, ‘‘Die 
kleine Seeiungfrau,” and incidental mu- 
sic to Drachmann’s “Wieland der 
Schmied.” most of them quite unknown 
here. These Chamber Duets, Op. 50, 
are subtly wrought and qualitatively fine 
examples of their kind. No. I, an An- 
dantino, No. II, a Lento. and No. III, 
an Allegro, are sufficiently different in 


. audience will appreciate. 


idea and development to afford inter, 
ing contrasts. With the exception 
the Godard “Duettini” for this inst, 
mental combination, the Moszkow 
suite, and Edmund Severn’s fine sy 
most music for two violins and pian 
of a lighter type, or represents arran, 
ments rather than originals. The y;: 
of these three numbers by Henriques 
in their being art-music of the hb, 
original, having a real quality of 
spiration, expressive—the Lento, for 
ample—piquantly movemented, as is 
dance-like Allegro, and written for 
three instruments as independent 
tors, interconnected in the expression 
the musical idea, not for two vio] 
duo, with piano accompaniment. Th 
is a distinct Northern flavor in all th 


* * * 
A Ninesome 


of Songs of 
Various Sorts 


Nine new songs by 
American composers | 
Schirmer) all have th 
phases of interest. 
Night Wind,” by Roland Farley, han: 
Eugene Field’s poem with effect; a s 
ple melody idea aptly comments the t; 
and is intercalated between introd 
tory and concluding chromatic passa: 
for the voice on the onomatopoeic sy! 
ble “Yoo,” in a manner which singer a); 
It is for hig! 
or medium range. Two songs by L)\\ 
Strickland, two banjo songs, “Mah Lin.\\ 
Lou” and “Run on Home,” for the same 
range, use the Negro inflection, sent). 
mentally and jocosely, in connection wit) 
dialect texts, pleasingly, even if some- 
what lightly. 

Of Kathleen Blair Clarke’s three son 
“Little Rose of May,” “Springtime pa 
and “In the Falling Snow,” the first- 
named is really charming, with an wu: 
commonly tender and graceful melod\ \ 
happily accompanied and a genuine! ly 
expressive appeal. It is dedicated to 
Rosa _ Ponselle. “Springtime Joy,’ 
though effective, seems a bit on the sur- 
face, despite its big climax; but “In the 
Falling Snow” is a quiet love song of ex- 
pressive content, very sincere and con 
vincing in its art. All three songs ar 
for high voice. Pearl G. Curran is rep 
resented by “Two Idylls” for voice 
and piano. “Evening” seems to be a 
grateful conventional reaction; but “A 
Pastorale” is very engaging, very sing- 
able, and the harmonic support of its 
melody lends the latter’s bucolic char- 
acter, a distinct Irish flavor. 

“That Name 0’ Nell,” by Nellie Blyth: 
Chase, is a “reverie for high voice,” with 

a grateful text-idea carried out in sim- 
sis melodic formulas, which will —~ 
no great strain on either the vocal 01 
interpretative abilities of the singer. 
The song is intended for high voice, an 
either the lyric tenor or soprano shoul’ 
be able to make much use of it. 


* * * 
“Invincible H. J. Woods’ march for 
America” piano, “Invincible Amer 


ica” (Boston Music Co.). 


like so many others, probably sound: 
better in its military band than in it 
piano form. Will it have to suffer fron 


the prejudice which makes most military 


music nowadays sound rather flat? 


- * * 
Three Songs These new songs ): 
by David David W. Guion, “Re 
W. Guion urrection,” “Life an 


Love” and “Compensa- 


tion” (G. Schirmer), offer clear and co 
vincing proof that this gifted young 
American composer is by no means 1 
stricted to the lighter and more grac: 
ful type of the Negro dialect song 
These are songs of serious beauty, 
the more expressive because the con 
poser develops his inspirations without 
undue display of accompanimental] ela 
oration, but makes them, in each 
dividual case, a natural and direct e 
pression of his text poem. Each 
these songs has well-established mer 
of melodic appeal whereon to stand, eac! 
justifies itself by reason of its musi 
sincerity, and the artistic honesty 
that appeal. Of the group, though t 
preference expressed is, of course, 
individual one, “Life and Love,” see! 
to be an especially beautiful and su 
cessful song voicing of its text thoug! 
It says neither too much nor too litt 
and has that atmosphere of a perf: 
tion attained within limits definitely :; 
which is none too common. Mr. Guio! 
three songs are for medium voice. 

F. H. M 





Paul Costello, tenor, who recently 1 
turned from an Australian tour, sailé 
last month on the Savoie to spend t 
summer in Paris and London. He w 
return to America in September. 
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BUSH COMMENCEMENT HELD 





Exercises of Chicago Conservatory Ex- 
tend Over Five Days 


CHICAGO, June 4.—Contrary to cus- 

n, the commencement exercises of the 
Bush Conservatory took up five days in- 

ad of one. The programs were all 

ven in the Bush Temple Theater and 
auditorium was filled to capacity 
each night. 


The dancing department gave the first - 


nrogram, on Monday evening, under the 
direction of Cora Spicer Neal, present- 
ing a playlet entitled “A Flower [an- 
tasy,’ and play on words by Estelle 
Harriet Robbins. Students in the de- 
partment of expression assisted. 

Tuesday evening was given over to 
pupils in thé voice, piano and harp de- 
nartments, the following taking part: 
Dwight Trucksess, Gladys Binney, Reby 
Dawe, Mrs. Harry T. Carlson, Zelia 
Eversman, Marguerite Freyermuth, 
Albert Williams, Fannie Bess Morton, 
Zetta Weinke, Hahle Mitchell, Manuel 
Zimberoff, Helen Smith and Alan Irwin. 

Wednesday afternoon introduced Lillie 
Ilouse, Rachel Stickelman, Eleanor 
Weaver, Ruth Mover, Cornelia Linde- 
man, Robert Sanders, Maybert Hall, 
Edith Frost and Celia Thomas in a pro- 
gram of piano, voice and violin numbers. 

Pupils from the piano, voice and violin 
departments were heard Wednesday eve- 
ning, the following giving the program: 
Ruth Reid, Reby Dawe, Ferdinand 
Eversman, Elsa Paulson, Florence Gaz- 
away, Annelle Barrett, Milton Wester- 
berg, Gertrude Elliott, Marion Laffey, 
Frances Patton, Isadore Witte, Merritt 
Kelley, Florence Newman, Kathleen 
Erwin, Katherine Schilling, Helen Mc- 
Caffrey and Kathleen Hagerty. 

Thursday afternoon’s program was 
contributed by Pauline Cunningham, 
Frances Penn, Lucille Mann, Beattie 
Hinton, Fannie Unger, Jessemin Page, 
Caroline Gardella, Alpha Turnquist and 
John Mehaffey, and the evening program 
by Adolph Ruzika, Ethel G. Gerbutt, 
Adaline Fass, Lorentz Hansen, John C. 
Minnema, Leola Aikman, Robert Mok- 
reja, Mrs. L. M. Warfield, Marion Levin 
and Sanford Schlussel. 

The exercises were brought to a close 
Friday night by the presentation of 
certificates, diplomas and degrees. On 
this occasion there was a musical pro- 








of six weeks June 27th to August 6th, 1921. 


designed for Post Graduates and also regular courses. Special engagement of ANNE SHAW FAULKNER-OBERNDORFER 


and other educators of distinction. Moderate tuition rates, excellent dormitory accommodations. 


John J. Hattstaedt, Pres. 





apes. 





gram by Bertha Hagen, Glenn Drake, 
Lorine Chamberlin, Rhea Dorothy 
Lynch, Maude Bouslough, Melita Krieg, 
Paul Atwood, Harold M. Triggs, Eliza- 


beth Fisher, Florence Petersen and 
Fyrne Bogle. M. A. M. 





Success Rewards 
Quartet of Pupils 
of Arthur Philips 











A Quartet of Arthur Philips’ 
Elizabeth Ayers, Soprano; Louise 
Scheerer, -Mezzo; Ava Bombarger, 
Tenor; Peter Harrower, Bass 


Pupils: 


Among his pupils for whom he has 
procured engagements’ this season 
Arthur Philips counts Elizabeth Ayers, 


soprano; Louise Scheerer, mezzo; Ava 
Bombarger, tenor, and Peter Harrower, 
bass. This ensemble has filled a suc- 
cessful engagement of sixteen weeks at 
the Capitol Theater in New York and 
one of two weeks in Philadelphia. The 
singers have just returned to New York 
for another long engagement at the 
Capitol Theater. Mr. Philips has ar- 
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SUMMER MASTER COURSES 
June 27th—July 30th, 1921 
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Special Prospectus Mailed on Application 


ranged for the making of phonograph 
records by the quartet. Miss Ayers, the 
soprano, comes from Dallas, Tex. Miss 
Scheerer, an East Orange girl, is in her 
first season before the public. Mr. 
Bombarger, a Texan, has operatic as- 
pirations. New York is the native city 
of Mr. Harrower. 





Carmela Ponselle Admired in Charlotte, 
N. C. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 4.—Singing 
afternoon and evening, each day, Car- 
mela Ponselle was the supreme attrac- 
tion of the automobile show here. The 
songs which she used to display the wide 
range of her voice and interpretative 
powers attracted throngs to hear and 
admire. At one of her evening appear- 
ances, a group of children presented her 
with flowers in token of the city’s appre- 
ciation, and Miss Ponselle sang her final 
extra of that program for the children. 
Frederick Bristol was her accompanist. 
On the Sunday evening following her 
week of automobile show appearances, 
the singer took part in the service at 
the Second Presbyterian Church. J. 
Henry Theiling, the organist, gave her 
sympathetic support in Coenen’s “Come 
unto Me” and “Face to Face.” After 
the benediction had been pronounced, 
many members of the large congregation 
pressed forward to express their grati- 
tude to the singer in person. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Ending Season 


End-of-season engagements for Kath- 
ryn Platt Gunn, violinist, have included 
an appearance as assisting soloist at the 
concert of the choir of the New York 
Avenue M. E. Church in Brooklyn, where 
Dr. Humason is musical director. Miss 
Gunn contributed two groups to this 
program. On May 19 she gave a pro- 
gram at the Paterson, N. J., High School 
with Mr. Nettum, tenor soloist at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York.. Ethel Watson Usher was her ac- 
companist on both occasions. The last 
musical service at the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, on May 22, also 
occasioned an appearance for Miss Gunn. 





CHICAGO, June 5.—Harriet Cazier, 
artist-pupil of Ira Hamilton, pianist, 
won the scholarship prize offered by the 
pianists’ section of the Chicago Artists’ 
Association. 





DAVID 


BISPHAM 


The American Conservatory announces the return en- 
gagement of these artists to conduct 


MASTER CLASSES 


specially designed for professional pianists, singers, 
teachers and advanced students, for a term of five 
weeks, from June 27th to July 30th. 


REPERTORY CLASSES, AUDITOR CLASSES 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


David Bispham will also instruct in Recitation to Music. 


SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 


Lecture courses by eminent educators. 


Special Course in Public School Music 


Summer prospectus mailed on request. Address: 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors. 





Ninety-five Artist Instructors. 


904. KIMBALL HALL 


NEW JERSEY BRANCH OF 
N. A. 0. IN CONVENTION 





Annual Rally Day Held at Princeton 
—Russell and Dickinson Give 
Organ Programs 

PRINCETON, N. J., June 2.—The New 
Jersey Annual Rally Day of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists, Henry 
S. Fry, national president, was cele- 
brated at Proctor Hall of Princeton Uni- 
versity on May 25. The program which 
busied the members from ten in the 
morning until late afternoon began with 
a business meeting, at which reports of 
officers and chapter. presidents were pre- 
sented and a special delegate to the 
National Convention was elected. Alex- 
ander Russell, director of music at the 
University, gave a fifteen-minute organ 
program and joined with Dr. John Grier 
Hibben, president of the University, in 
greeting those present. Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, New Jersey State president, and 
Mr. Fry replied. “The Relation of 
Minister and Organist” was the subject 
of an address by the Rev. William P. 
Merrill, pastor of the Brick Presbyter- 
ian Church of New York. The discus- 


sion which followed was led by Frederick 
Schlieder, ex-president of the N. A. O. 
Before the luncheon which was the 
social feature of the day, an informal 
reception was tendered to Dr. and Mrs. 
Hibben, the Hon. Edward C. Stokes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell, and Mr. and Mrs. Fry. 
At the speakers’ table at luncheon were 
seated Harriet Ware, Mr. Russell, Dr. ° 
and Mrs. Hibben and Dr. Clarence Dick- 
inson, organist of the Brick Presbyter- 
ian Church, who afterward presented a 
recital program of distinguished quality, 
with the aid of John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and Mr. Russell as accompanist. Mark 
Andrews as toastmaster had arranged 
the speeches so that their titles made the 


acrostic, ‘Russell.’ Paul Ambrose, 
Frank Stewart, Mr. Andrews, John 


Doane, Edward K. Macrum, Miss Ware, 
Howard D. McKinney, “Bobby” Besler, 
Mr. Fry, Herbert S. Sammond and Mr. 
Stokes were the stars of this part of the 
program. 
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RECORD AUDIENCES 
AT IOWA FESTIVAL 


Cornell College Annual Event 
Enlists Peterson, Maier 
and Others 


MouNT VERNON, Iowa, June 4.—With 
attendances which broke all previous 
records here, the twenty-third annual 
Cornell College Music Festival, was held 
May 12-14. 

The festival opened auspiciously with 
May Peterson, soprano, appearing in re- 
cital in place of Hulda Lashanska, who 
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was unable to sing on account of illness. 
Miss Peterson, in excellent voice, gave a 
charming program, and was called back 
repeatedly to respond with upwards of a 
dozen encores. 

The second concert was given by Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, pianists, who 
had not previously appeared in the West. 
The concert attracted wide attention, 

their usual offerings were received 
with appreciation. 

The chief feature of the festival was 
the nineteenth annual appearance of the 
Chicago Symphony, which played its 
usual three concerts. Conductor Stock 
and his organization were greeted in a 
manner indicative of the high esteem in 
which they are held here. The welcome 
even exceeded that of other years, as 
this was the only appearance of such an 
organization in these parts this season. 

Merle Alcock, contralto, appeared as 
soloist with the orchestra at the Friday 
evening concert. Her singing of the Per- 
golesi “Salve Regina” and arias from 
“Samson and Delilah” and “Carmen” 
won enthusiastic approval. 

The first half of the Saturday evening 
program was devoted to the perform- 
ance of scenes from Grieg’s “Olaf Try- 
zvasson” by the Cornell Oratorio So- 
ciety of 150 voices, Frank H. Shaw, con- 
ductor, accompanied by the orchestra and 
Horace A. Miller, organist, and with 
Mina Hager, mezzo-soprano, and Hugh 
Dickerson, baritone, as soloists. The 
production in every detail bore eloquent 
testimony to the thorough musicianship 
and broad understanding of the conduc- 
tor, and bespoke a fine responsiveness on 
the part of the chorus. Following the 
choral work, the orchestra gave its cus- 
tomary closing program of more familiar 
numbers. 

Much credit for the success of the fes- 
tival is due to Frank H. Shaw, director 
of the Cornell Conservatory, who 
through his unusual ability again made 
this year’s event a marked i 


honor by Franklyn Hunt, who is promi- 
nent in that section as a teacher of voice 
and who was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Buck’s during his early student days in 
Europe. 





Irving Marston Jackson Weds 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Irving Marston Jackson, 
New York baritone, and Margaret 
Brooks, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Howes Burton, Albro House, Ced- 
arhurst, L. IL, on May 28. Mr. Jack- 
son, who is a native of Roxbury, Mass., 
studied in New York, for a number of 
years, where he has become known as 
a church and concert singer. After a 
short visit in Boston and New Hamp- 
shire, the couple will sail from New York 
for Italy, where Mr. Jackson expects to 
prepare for an operatic career under the 
guidance of Mattia Battistini. Mrs. 
Jackson is an accomplished pianist. 


Gotthelf Off for France 


Claude Gotthelf, pianist and accom- 
panist to Geraldine Farrar, sailed on 
Saturday, June 4, on the Roussillon for 
Havre. Mr. Gotthelf will remain for a 
time in Paris and may give a recital 
while there. He may also appear in Lon- 
don and in Vienna. He returns on Sept. 
1, and has again been engaged as accom- 
panist by Miss Farrar for her fall tour, 
which will be his fifth with her. 


Marie Sundelius and Paul Althouse 
have been engaged for the Asheville 
(N. C.) Music Festival, Aug. 9 to 11. 
This summer event has been held in 
other years at Greensboro. 











GIVES SONGS OF ’60’S 


Louise Lancaster Presents Interesti, 
Groups at MacDowell Club 


A program of “Songs and Ballads 
Long Ago” was presented by Lou 
Lancaster, soprano, at the MacDoy 
Club, New York, on the evening of \ 
27. Contrasted groups were sung in 
tume, the presentation of some of ° 
most popular songs of the ’60’s be 
especially charming. 

Old English contributions inclu 
“Come, Lads and Lasses,” “Shephe 
Thy Demeanor Vary” by Thomas Bro, 
“The Oak and the Ash,” and “Oh >} 
John.” Ireland was_ represented 
Crist’s “Bag o’ Whistles,” “The Lx 
Backed Car,” the breath-taking “Ba! 
nure Ballad,” and an engaging plai 
“IT Know Where I’m Going,” well int 
reted by the singer. The group of 
alf-century ago included “Long, Li 
Ago,” “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” “ 
They Miss Me at Home?” and “Suwa: 
River.” There was a very delight 
quality in these songs as presented 
Miss Lancaster with mits and para 
Modern compositions were by Lieuran 
Horsman and La Forge, Sara Reyna 
accompanied capably. 


De Stefano Sails for Italy 
Salvatore de Stefano, the Italian har 
ist, sailed on Saturday, June 4, on th: 

Providence, to spend the summer 
Italy. He goes first to his home in Sar- 
dinia, and will then spend a holiday a: 
Sorrento. He returns to America | 
Oct. 1. 
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Dudley Buck, New York Vocal Teacher 


Dudley Buck, well-known teacher of 
voice, left New York Monday, June 6, 
to take up the duties of his Master Class 
at the University of Kansas. Before 
leaving Mr. Buck had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his class was entirely filled. 

Mr. Buck will be presented to the 
musical people of Lawrence, Kan., at a 
reception which is being arranged in his 
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M:ny Celebrities at Dinner of 
Music Teachers’ 
Association 


PHILADELPHIA, June 4.—The tenth 
annual banquet of the Philadelphia Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, held May 24, 
in (ne Bellevue-Stratford, was undoubt- 
edly the most brilliant music-social 
function in the history of local music. 
Nearly 600 participants, including a 
jarce number of men and women of dis- 
tinction in other fields than music, helped 
to celebrate what was also the thirtieth 
anniversary of the founding of the or- 
ganization, the purpose of which is the 
community advancement of music and 
the cultural and professional progress 


the members. 

This banquet attained the primary ob- 
ject of these dinners, namely to bring 
together the foremost Philadelphia mu- 
cians and other Americans of notabil- 
ity who realize that music is a human 
necessity and by no means merely a 
luxury of the idle. The dinners have 
attracted national attention and have 
proved not only a stimulus to music in 
this city but have had much wider in- 
fluence. 

Among the notables who graced the 
dinner were Florence Earle Coates, for 
many years president of the Browning 
Society and a celebrated American poet; 
the Hon. J. Hampton Moore, Mayor of 
Philadelphia, and Mrs. Moore; Dr. Hol- 
lis Dann, president of the Musical 
Teachers’ National Association, and now 
the first State Director of Music of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; Dr. 


— 
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PHILADELPHIANS JOIN IN NOTABLE BANQUET 


Eugene Noble, secretary of the Juilliard | 


Music Foundation; David Bispham, the 
baritone; Josef Lhevinne, the Russian 
pianist; Harold Bauer, the pianist; the 
Hon. James M. Beck, recently appointed 
Solicitor-General by President Harding; 
Mrs. Francis M. E. Clark, director of the 
educational department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company; Dean Warren 
P. Laird, head of the newly instituted 
College of the Fine Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Hugh Archibald 
Clarke, for nearly half a century pro- 


.fessor of music at the University of 


Pennsylvania; Lieut.-Commander John 
Philip Sousa, of the United States Naval 
Reserve Forcés; the Hon. Henry Van 
Dyke, poet, Princeton professor and for- 
merly United States Minister to Hol- 
land; Charlton Lewis Murphy, violinist; 
John Luther Long, novelist, author of 
“Madama Butterfly,’ ’and James Fran- 
cis Cooke, editor of The Etude, presi- 
dent of the association, who acted as 
toastmaster. 

According to Mr. Cooke, the dinner 
was the biggest affair of the sort ever 
held in the United States. A _ brief 
message of commendation from Presi- 
dent Harding praising the purposes of 
the association was read by Mayor 
Moore. Regrets were sent by Thomas 
A. Edison, who was prevented from at- 
tending by illness. 

A notable feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a tribute to Dr. 
Clarke, head of the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s music school. It takes the 
form of a musical scholarship to the 
University to be known as the “Hugh A. 
Clarke Scholarship.” The fund was 
over-subscribed and the residue was pre- 
sented in a purse to Dr. Clarke. The 
scholarship was accepted in behalf of 
the University by Dean Laird of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. W. R. M. 





HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
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101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura s80- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone, in joint recitals, and Ted Shawn, 
American man dancer. 
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Densmore Anthem Used for Memorial 
; Day 

Boston, June 1.—At the annual 

Memorial Day services in Fenway Park, 

under the auspices of the Spanish War 

Veterans and the American Legion, a 

chorus of 700 gave John H. Densmore’s 


anthem, “Hail, Thou Great Song of 
Peace,” to words by Clara Endicott 
Sears. The chorus was made up of 
choirs and choral societies of greater 
Boston. 





Aid Eleanor Patterson in Concert 
Assisted by Ruth Kemper, violinist, 
and Meta Schumann, composer and pian- 


ist, Eleanor Patterson, contralto, ap- 
peared in concert at the Washington Ir- 
ving High School, New York, recently 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
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: ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Assistant to Harold Bauer 


Studio: 225 West End Ave., New York City 





and teachers, 
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ATLANTIC CITY SUMMER COURSE 
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struction of a limited number of pupils. 
The membership of the Leman Orchestra includes many distinguished soloists 


Notable solo artists (too numerous to mention in this space) and members 
of Symphony and Opera Orchestras are the product of the Leman Studios 


Address Management, Leman and His Symphony Orchestra, 
Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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cation. American compositions were 
featured by both Miss Patterson and 
Miss Kemper. The violinist had num- 
bers by Cadman, Grasse and Cecil Bur- 
leigh on her list. Miss Patterson offered 
two songs by Miss Schumann, “Life” and 
“Harlequin’s Playground.” Florence 
Turner-Maley, who was in the audience, 
had to share the applause for her “Lass 
A Mine” after Miss Patterson’s singing 
of it. 


CHOIR COMMENCEMENT 
IN FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


Members of Children’s Choirs Receive 
Hoods for Six Years’ Work— 
Alumni Chorus Sings 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., June 1.—The grad- 
uating exercises of the Flemington Chil- 
dren’s Choirs, held on May 20, marked 
the close of their twenty-sixth year. The 
choirs’ personnel now numbers 180 and 
embraces children from all the Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches of the com- 
munity. The exercises were held in the 


Baptist Church, twenty-one choristers 
graduating into the senior choirs of their 
respective churches. 

The choirs were assisted by Master 
William Glean, soloist of All Angels’ 
Church, New York, whose singing de- 
lighted the large audience. The chorus 
of the alumni, who had gathered from 
other cities for the choir reunion, demon- 
strated the value of the training received 
in the children’s choirs. Most of them 
continue to give their services to church 
music, and their tone-quality and re- 
sponse to their conductor were a sur- 
prise to those unacquainted with the 
rigid training received in this unique or- 
ganization. 

A mark of appreciation from the chor- 
isters themselves was given in the 
senior address by F. Merton Williamson. 

The intensive work done by the choris- 
ters was evidenced by the fine tone qual- 
ity and the artistic finish with which all 
their numbers were given. The con- 
ferring of the graduate-hoods and de- 
grees was also an impressive ceremony. 
To those of the alumni who had com- 
pleted five years’ musical service the de- 
gree of “Fellow” was conferred by fas- 
tening a stripe of the choir-color on the 
hood, and to those completing ten years’ 
service the degree of “Master” was con- 
ferred by adding a second stripe. Fifty 
prizes were awarded to the choristers for 
tine work. The mest important was the 
“Fidelitas Prize,” conferred each year by 
the Chorus of the Alumni upon the senior 
whom the directors regard most worthy. 
This year it was won by Katherine Kin- 
ney. Miss Kinney received this honor by 
having during her six years’ training 
attended at least 1000 rehearsals, with a 
perfect record of punctuality and deport- 
ment and a satisfactory scholarship. 











Hurlbut to Hold Master Class 


Harold Hurlbut, tenor, will hvuld a 
master class in Portland, Ore., from the 
middle of June until the end of July. It 
will include special work along pedagogic 
lines. En route Westward he will sing 
in Kansas City and will open his West- 
ern concert engagements at Lewiston, 
Idaho, on June 10. 





Levitzki Triumphs at Australian Début 


Mischa Levitzki opened his Australian 
tour in Sydney on Thursday, June 2, 
under the local direction of J. & N. Tait. 
The following cable was received at the 
office of Mr. Levitzki’s New York man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer: “Most triumphal 
début. Taits declare scenes enthusiasm 
without precedent.” 
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Ernesto Bertimen, Pianist and Teacher 


Following a season which brought him 
many concert engagements besides his 
teaching, ErnesSto Berimen, pianist, plans 
to spend the summer in New York, work- 
ing with pupils and on his programs for 
next season. 

During the local Music Week he ap- 
peared twice daily as soloist at Sharon, 
Pa., from Nov. 11 to 19, as well as in 
Greenville and Warren, Ohio, in conjunc- 
tion with the Duo-Art Piano. With 
Mme. Lipkowska, Mr. Berimen was fea- 
tured as soloist at the Globe concert on 
Dec. 19. A joint recital appearance with 
Hazel Silver, soprano, was his engage- 
ment of Dec. 24, at Rockville, L, I. A 
few days later, the pianist gave his 
fourth Aeolian Hall recital. On Jan. 8 
he journeyed to Brooklyn for a concert 
with Carolina Lazzari, Grace Wagner, 
Renato Zanelli and Frank La Forge. 
Charles Carver was his colleague in a 
recital at the La Forge studios on 
March 4. The next day took Mr. Beri- 
men to Sweet Briar, Va., to play at the 
college there. A large audience heard 
him at New York University on March 
29. On April 28 he appeared with May 
Peterson in a special Music Week pro- 
gram at Aeolian Hall. As soloist with 
the Cleveland Symphony, Mr. Berimen 
was heard in Muncie and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Cleveland, on April 4, 6 and 28, 
in the “Hungarian Fantasia” of Liszt. 





Chadwick Pupils Play in Holyoke 


HOLYOKE, MAss., May 29.—With the 
assistance of Dorothy Birchard Mul- 
roney, pianist, and Arnold Janser, ’cell- 
ist, the pupils of Ada Allen Chadwick 
gave an excellent recital at the home of 
Mrs. Edward N. White yesterday after- 
noon. Miss Chadwick, who is an instruc- 
tor in violin at Mt. Holyoke College, 
presented some of her pupils from the 
college as well as her private students in 
viola and violin. Among the ensemble 
numbers were a Perpetual Motion by 
Bohm, played by Messrs. White, Sackett, 
Dumas and Knight; a Serenade by Eich- 
berg, in which the Misses Cowan, Jones 
and Trombley took part; a Serenade by 
Pache, with Mr. Janser and Mrs. Mul- 
roney co-operating with Teddy White; 
the Nevin-Kramer “Venetian Love- 
song,” and an Intermezzo of Mascagni- 
Gruenberg, played by a string quartet 
consisting of Miss Spaulding, Miss Mer- 
riam, Mr. Towl and Mr. Janser; and 
trio numbers by Chaminade and Sanby, 
played by Miss Chadwick, Mr. Janser 
and Mrs. Mulroney. Violin solos in- 
cluded a “Swing Song” by Barnes and 
Kramer’s “Danse Espagnole,” given by 
Doris Cowan; the first movement of De 
Bériot’s Seventh Concerto, played by 
Franklin Knight, and the second move- 
ment, given by Naomi Trombley. For- 
rest Towl presented a Romance by Rub- 
instein as a viola solo. 
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musical program at the Criterion Thea- 
ter last week. “Dis Moi” and “Cach’ ton 


Piano,” sung by the Criterion Ensem- 
ble, carried out the Parisian flavor. May 
Kitchen danced to the accompaniment of 
Liszt’s “Love’s Dream,” played upon an 
Ampico reproducing piano. The orches- 
tra is under the direction of Victor Wag- 
ner and Drago Jovanovich. 
* * * 


An Adolph Bolm dance, Italian in 
style, presented by Amata Grassi and 
Senia Gluckoff, to the music of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Salterello” and staged by Mr. 
Bolm, was the principal number of the 
program at the Rivoli last week. Mary 
Fabian, soprano, sang selections from 
“The Pink Lady” and Marcel Salesco, 
baritone, sang an aria from “The 
Masked Ball” by Verdi. The overture 
to “Sicilian Vespers” was given by the 
orchestra under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stahlberg and Joseph Littau. The 
organ solo was Mendelssohn’s Sixth So- 
nata played by Firmin Swinnen. 


“Wagneriana,” so styled by Hugo 
Riesenfeld, was the overture played last 
week by the Rialto orchestra, under the 


* * * 


The Salzedo Harp Ensemble, composed 
of Carlos Salzedo and six other harpists, 
were heard at the Capitol last week. The 
ensemble played Handel’s “Largo” and 
“The Song of the Volga Boatmen.” Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” was given by 
Mr. Salzedo himself as a solo number. 
The orchestra played Tchaikovsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien,” under the baton of 
Erno Rapee. Maria Samson and Erik 
Bye were heard in the Barcarolle from 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” Excerpts from 
“The Blue Paradise” were given by the 
Capitol Mixed Quartet and the ballad 
corps, under the direction of Alexander 


Oumansky. 
an? 


The Strand Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Carl Eduoarde and Francis W. 
Sutherland, presented Tchaikovsky’s 
“Capriccio Italien” as an overture at 
the Strand last week. Katherine Stang, 
violinist, played Mendelssohn’s Concerto. 
The Strand Ladies’ Quartet sang special 
numbers in the prologue. Herbert Sis- 
son and Frederick Smith played the or- 
gan solo, “Grand Choeur,” by Guilmant. 
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prano; Nanette Gude Bayne, dramatic 
reader, and Albert Bimboni accompanist, 
assisting in Aeolian Hall, June 2. 

The program included many operatic 
excerpts, the two principal singers hav- 
ing been associated with Mugnone and 
the Favorita Opera Company. Mr. Tom- 
massini in arias from “Rigoletto,” 
“Tosca” and “The Girl of the Golden 
West” showed some vocal command in 
moments of an unruffled lyric quality, 
unfortunately often obscured by a ten- 


dency to forcing and a far from fastidi- 
ous intonation. Miss Frascani succeeded 
best with the aria from “Samson et 
Dalila,” sung in Italian. Both sang a 
number of songs, and joined in the duet 
from Act IV of “Aida.” Miss Cairone 
disclosed an engaging personality and 
some vocal skill in the “Un Bel Di” from 
“Madama Butterfly” and Arditi’s “Il 
Bacio.” Mrs. Bayne was most effective 
in her reading of Joyce Kilmer’s “Way 
of Love” and Longfellow’s “Sandalphon,” 
hee piano accompaniments by Mr. Bim- 
oni. 
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les L. Tracy Again Heads Piano De- 
artment of Vermont University 


RLINGTON, VT., May 28.—Charles 


| (racy, New York pianist and peda- 








gogue, who has been head of the piano 
department of the Vermont University 
Summer School for a number of years, 
has been chosen to fill the position again 
this summer. Mr. Tracy is a Vermonter 





——— 
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What the Boston Critics Said About the Art of 


CARMINE 


FABRIZIO 


Violinist 


| 
at his recent Jordan Hall Recital | 


CARMINE FABRIZIO SCORES 
SUCCESS WITH THE VIOLIN 


“Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, who 
already won many admirers in 
this city, gave a recital last evening at 
Jordan Hall to an unusually large and 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. Fabrizio’s 
playing has what in plain American is 
called ‘pep.’ He fiddles with a rhyth- 
mic energy too often lacking in the 
playing of over-conscientious or over- 
refined violinists. He strives for a big 
tone and a spirited interpretation, with 
plenty of climaxes. His audience last 
night obviously enjoyed and admired 
his playing.”—Globe. 


has 


“Mr. Fabrizio showed substantial 
acquirements of a technical kind, and 
also played with a musical enthusiasm 


felt by the audience. His tone is 
varm and brilliant. He has virile 
onceptions of his music. His Bach 


vas appropriately sonorous, two-fisted, 
rhythmically vigorous. It was phrased 
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and shaded in a musicianly manner. 
His Chausson was free from the re- 
proach of sentimentality. He has de- 


veloped admirably as a musician in 
recent years. A large audience was 
quick to applaud.”—Olin Downes in 
3oston Post. 


“Carmine Fabrizio delighted a large 
audience at Jordan Hall, Friday night 
with Alfred DeVoto assisting at the 
piano. Mr. Fabrizio’s style is remark- 
able chiefly for its vigor. Technically 
he is well equipped.”—Boston Sunday 
Advertiser. | 


“In spite of the disagreeable weath- 


er and a musical counter attraction, 
there was a large audience which evi- 
dently was greatly pleased... He is a 
violinist of sound qualities and _ seri- 
ous aims. Furthermore he has musi- | 
cal feeling and understanding. There 
were fine emotional moments in the 
performance of Chausson’s ‘Poeme’.” 
—Boston Herald. 














—— 





by birth and accustomed to spend many 
of his vacations here. He will again have 
Mrs. John W. Nichols, also of New York, 
as his first assistant. Mr. Nichols will 
be in charge of the vocal department. 
The summer session begins the latter 
part of June and will continue until the 
middle of August. 


DISCUSS JEWISH MUSIC 





Paterson Chorus Calls Conference 


Foster Progress of Choral Music 


PATERSON, N. J., June 5.—A confer- 
ence on Jewish music was held here on 
May 29 and 30, called at the initiative of 
the Hebrew Singing Society of Pater- 
son of which Samuel Feldman is at the 
head. The call for this conference 
brought forth some of the best known 
champions of Jewish music, among them 
Cantor Rosenblatt, Pinchos Jasanofsky, 
Leo Low, Zavel Silberts, A. W. Binder, 


to 





Solomon Golub, M. Posner and Jacob 
Beimel. At the conference were also 
represented delegates of the Jewish 


York, Paterson 
The subjects of dis- 
conference were as fol- 


choral societies of New 
and Philadelphia. 
cussion at the 
lows: 

How to strengthen the Jewish choral soci- 
eties that already exist; how to gather and 
supply these choral societies with a suitable 
répertoire; the establishment of new choral 
societies in various the future of 
Jewish music. 

The executive committee consists of six 
musicians and five delegates of the five 
choral societies which were represented. 
The officers of the executive committee 
are: President, Jacob Beimel of Phila- 
delphia; first vice-president, Leo Low of 
New York; second vice-president, A. W. 
Binder of New York; treasurer, Joseph 
Rosenblatt, New York; secretary, Solo- 
mon Golub, New Jersey. 


cities; 


DENVER, CoL.—Mrs. Lillian R. Gert- 
man and Paul Clark Stauffer, pianists, 
expect to attend the opening term of the 
Fontainebleau School. 


HEAR SPROSS PRODUCTS 


Poughkeepsie Applauds Piano Program 
in Which Miss Marwick Aids 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 4.—With 


Geraldine E. Marwick, soprano, as as- 


sisting artist, Charles Gilbert Spross 
presented four of his advanced piano 


pupils in a recital before an audience of 
about 800 in the auditorium of the 
Poughkeepsie High School on the evening 
of May 27. An unusual feature of the 
program was the presentation of en- 
semble piano numbers. Gertrude  L. 
Spross, a niece of her teacher, joined 
with Elbert Prettyleaf in the _ initial 
number, a Valse-Caprice for two pianos, 
by Mr. Spross. Mr. Prettyleaf, who 
comes from Lewiston, Pa., is a player 
whose seventeen years make his per- 
formances even more promising for the 
future than pleasing in their present 
achievement. Other opportunities to 
judge him came in works of Dohnanyi, 
Chopin and Spross; in the Mendelssohn 
B Minor Cappriccio, with Miss Spross at 
the second piano; and in the “Rosa- 
munde” Overture of Schubert, whose set- 
ting for two pianos, eight hands, enlisted 
also Henry Gibbs, Mr. Spross and Miss 
Spross. Mr. Prettyleaf also served Miss 
Spross as accompanist at a second piano 
in the Mendelssohn Concerto in G Minor, 
Op. 25. The Chopin Ballade in A Flat, 
Op. 47, was another solo for Miss Spross. 

The Debussy Nocturne, Liszt’s ‘“Lie- 
bestraum” and Dohnanyi’s E Flat Minor 
Rhapsodie, Op. 11, No. 4, were the am- 
bitious vehicles chosen by Florence Pil- 
grim-Neumann. Not only is Mrs. Neu- 
mann an accomplished pianist according 
to conventional standards, but she de- 
serves especial credit for her attain- 
ments because of her handicap of blind- 
ness. Miss Marwick’s delivery of the 
“Madama Butterfly” aria and a group of 
songs by Salter, Schneider and Spross 
gave the last full measure to the eve- 
ning’s enjoyments. 
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Earle TUCKERMAN 


Observer, June 


.Mr. Tuckerman has a yoice of remarkable resonance and 
power, ‘his low notes being particularly fine... .Ss Sang O’Hara’s 
‘Wreck of the Julie Plante’ with much dramatie feeling. ie 
The Jersey Journal, June 2nd, says:— 

‘*... Earle Tuckerman was the vocalist. He is well known in 
this city for he has sung here several times, always to the 
delight of his audiences. He has a rich baritene, a strong per- 
sonality and he sings just the songs everybody likes to hear, so 
he had a cordial greeting yesterday and gave his audience a 
pleasure long to be remembered. , 

Address: 607 West 137th Street, New York. 
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MIDDLEBURY, VT.—Ruth Bingaman 
gave an interesting piano recital in Mead 
Memorial Chapel recently. 

* a + 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles played to an 
audience of 1262 persons at the Oregon 
Agricultural College lately. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA.—A feature of 
the matinée recital given by Gertrude 
Cox, at the Palace Theater recently, was 
a group of songs by Mrs. M. K. Laird, 
a new singer in the city. 

* * * 

WILMINGTON, DEL.—Because of the 
success of the production of “The 
Mikado” under his direction, the West- 
minster Glee Club presented Frederick 
W. Wyatt with a silver baton. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Charles F. Han- 
sen was engaged by the department of 
public schols and parks to give organ 
recitals at Christ Church daily in the 
noon hour during the month of May. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, Pa.—Under the auspices 
of the G. A. R., Bernardo Olshansky, 
baritone; Lillian Pringle, ’cellist, and 
Florence Brinkman, accompanist, gave 
a program at the Century Club recently. 

a ~ * 


HAMPTON, VA.—The Girls’ Glee Club 
gave a recent concert in which the fol- 
lowing soloists took part: Majorie J. 
Johnson, Ulysses S. Elam, Sarah Sim- 
mons, Lillian C. Carter and Moses 
Bryant. 

* ~ * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Marguerite Cordes 
gave a piano recital at Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Academy auditorium recently, as- 
sisted by Anna Casey and Edith Galvin, 
students at the Conservatory of the 
Academy. 

* * Ba 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hendrik Ezer- 
man and Hedda Van der Beemt pre- 
sented the advanced pupils of the Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music in an in- 
teresting concert at the New Century 
Club lately. . 

* * &* 

SALEM, OrRE.—An excellent piano reci- 
tal was given lately by Nellie P. Stone 
and Marguerite Cook, graduates of the 
music department of Willamette Uni- 
versity, assisted by Virgil Anderson and 
Lucile Ross. 

+ * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Violin pupils of 
Hugh McGibeny, cornet pupils of Leslie 
Peck, harp pupils of Louise Schell- 
schmidt-Koehne and voice pupils of Ida 
Belle Sweenie were heard in a .week of 
recitals lately. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A joint lecture recital 
was given lately at the Albany High 
School for the teachers of all schools by 
E. W. Newton, musical educator of Bos- 
ton, and Helen Leavitt, composer-pianist, 
also from Boston. 

* * * 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Mr. and Mrs. George 
Hotchkiss Street appeared before the 
Oregon Agricultural College convocation 
of students. This was Mr. Street’s third 
appearance at the college and Mrs. 
Street’s second appearance during the 
year. 

. £4 

MIAMI, FLA.—Charles F. Cushman 
presented the Y Singers in their last 
concert of the season recently. The solo- 
ists were Percy Long, Phelps Hopkins, 
Dorothy Stearns Mayer and Adelaide 
Sterling Clark. Eleanor Clark was the 
accompanist. 

+ * * 

DETROIT, MicH.—Mrs. May Leggett- 
Abel introduced Janet Ives, violinist, in 
a recent recital in the auditorium of the 
Detroit Art Institute. Miss Ives was 
assisted by Francis Firth, baritone, and 
Mrs. Valentine Ives and Frances Chis- 
holm, accompanists. 

* * * 


SAPULPA, OKLA.—Tsianina, the Indian 
mezzo-soprano, closed her spring sea- 
son at Sapulpa with a concert under 
the auspices of the Tsianina Club, Carl 
Hughes directing. The occasion was one 
of unusual interest since Tsianina is a 
native Oklahoma girl. 





Fort CoLuins, Cot.—Marguerite Todd 
was presented in piano recital by Mrs. 
E. F. Resek in the First Methodist 
Church recently. Edith Todd, violinist; 
Katharyn Bauder, contralto; Elmer 
Grundy, tenor, and Mary Jane Miller, 
accompanist, also took part. 

7” * + 


NorFOLK, VA.—The City Council has 
appropriated $1,000 to buy necessary in- 
struments for the Civic Orchestra, or- 
ganized by Mrs. John B. Miles and con- 
ducted by Walter Edward Howe. The 
orchestra has already given its initial 
concert and promises to become a valu- 
able institution. 

* * 

EASTON, PA.—The Woman’s Club cho- 
rus was heard in concert at Pardee Hall 
recently. The chorus was assisted by 
Godfrey Pretz, flautist; Harvey Free- 
man, violinist; Edgar Lehr, tenor, and 
Russell Schooley, baritone. Mrs. George 
C. Macan was the conductor and Mrs. 
E. Ralph Yarnelle, the accompanist. 

+ * x 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A musical pro- 
gram was given at a recent meeting 
of the Bridgeport Art League in its 
Clifton avenue club house. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Menough, soprano, sang a group of 
songs and was accompanied by Mrs. 
Florence Witherell Lavey. Mrs. Lavey 
also gave a group of amusing recitations. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—The pupils of Alfred 
Pennington, director of the Scranton 
Conservatory, were heard in a program 
of classical works and operatic arias in 
the Conservatory Hall recently. Charles 
Karl did notable work in piano solos. 
The Dr. Parry Glee Club gave a concert 
at the conclave of the Knights of Malta. 


* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—An interesting recital 
was given at the Jackson Street Baptist 
Church lately by Frank Beeman of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Mr. Beeman, who built the 
organ in the church, is  seventy-four 
years of age. The Schubert Quartet, 
composed of Thomas Beynon, David 
Jenkins, Phillip Warren and John Evans, 
assisted. 

* * * 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Guest day was 
observed by the Woman’s Press Club, at 
the Spink Arms clubrooms recently. Mrs. 
Clyde Titus, who has made a careful 
study of Japanese music, gave an inter- 
esting program, including songs of 
Japanese origin, sung by Mrs. Titus and 
Julia Reyer, accompanied by Mrs. Mil- 
ton Elrod. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Irma Sey- 
del appeared in a recent concert assisted 
by Edgar Fowlston, baritone, and Wil- 
liam Van Andel, pianist, at the First 
Methodist Church. At another recent 
event Kate Draper presented her pupil, 
Natalie Manville, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted by Virginia Cowden, pianist, and 
Russell Bond, boy soprano. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The following 
pupils of Leo Paalz were heard in a re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music: Mary Earnest, Erma Porter, 
Mildred Harris, Sallie Faulk, Doris Le- 
vine, Marian Baldridge, Margarette 
Roberts, Margaret Millice, Lyda Clarke 
Darlington, Anna Appelbaum, Lois Good- 
ing, Elsie Oelkers, McConnell Erwin. 


* * * 


CoLuMBus, Miss.—Mary Hilda Fin- 
ney, Sara Foulkes and Myrtle Ball, voice 
pupils of Mattie Lou Brown were heard 
during the commencement exercises of 
the Mississippi State College for Women. 
Thousands of persons witnessed the class 
day exercises on the campus. A fea- 
ture was a special] arrangement of the 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte given by 170 
graduates. 

* * + 

DENVER, CoL.—The following officers 
have been elected by the Musical So- 
ciety of Denver: Edith Louise Jones, 
president; Edwin J. Stringham, vice- 
president; Ellen Dodds, recording secre- 
tary; Edith M. Perry, corresponding sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Paul Clarke 
Stauffer, auditor. These officers, with 
Anna Knecht and J. Warrén Turner 
constitute the board of directors. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—The first public con- 
cert by the chorus of 100 women’s voices 
of the New York State College for 
Teachers was given recently in the col- 
lege auditorium under the direction of 
Dr. Harold W. Thompson, music in- 
structor. Mrs. Marietta White, soprano; 
Mary Whish, contralto; Harriet Ritzer 
of Scotia and Rose Dulgarian, sopranos, 
assisted. T. Frederick Candylu was ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

FITCHBURG, MAss—A capacity audi- 
ence enjoyed the concert given by Henry 
Clancy, tenor, and the Constellation 
String Quartet of Boston, given in Prac- 
tical Arts Hall lately. Elizabeth D. 
Perry acted as accompanist. Mr. 
Clancy is a pupil of George Hamlin of 
New York. The quartet is composed of 
Walter Loud, first violin; Joseph 
Boetje, second violin; Carl Webster, 
’cello, and F. L. McDonald, viola. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—The Girls’ Musical 
Club was heard in the third and final 
concert of the season at the Hotel Gal- 
vez. Henry Wilkens, violinist, and 
Jerome P. Robertson, Jr., baritone, were 
the assisting artists. Those who partic- 
ipated were Mrs. F. C. Briggs, Mildred 
Morriss, Mrs. See Wiley, Leath Hoecker, 
Mrs. E. E. Howell, Mrs. J. L. Toles, 
Helen Shay and Camille Johnson. Laura 
Park and Edith Hutchings accompanied. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The last of a notable 
series of sacred cantatas was sung re- 
cently at the First Presbyterian Church. 
“The Comforter” by Edward Shippen 
Barnes, editor of the American Organist, 
was sung by the choir for the first time 
here. The soloists were Lowell D. Kenny, 
tenor; Mrs. Marietta White, soprano; 
Mrs. Louise Beeman Haefner, contralto; 
and Ernest Hesser, baritone. Dr. Harold 
W. Thompson, organist, played three of 
Mr. Barnes’ compositions. 

7 * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Fred L. Olson 
presented her advanced students in an 
artistic program at the Pythian Temple 
Auditorium recently. Zulah M. Andross, 
Mrs. George O. Brandenburg, Lois Muir, 
Mrs. Blanche Meyers, Olga Ruff, Georgia 
Shmeer, Mrs. Blanche Sylvester, Dr. 
Ella J. Welch, Victor E. Johnson, and G. 
Arthur Peake were heard, assisted by 
Margaret Laughton, flautist; Helen 
Harper, violinist, and Ida May Cook, 
pianist. 

* co K 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A unique outdoor 
musical event was the May Festival 
given by the pupils of the Henley School 
at Woodrow Wilson Park recently. 
Twelve nations were represented by chil- 
dren dressed in their native costumes 
and, after songs in different tongues 
were sung, all joined in singing “Amer- 
ica” in English taught them by Kate 
Findley, foreign instructor in the school. 
Music was supplied by the Henley school 
intermediate band. 

* * Sd 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Harry C. 
Ives, president of the Wednesday After- 
noon Musical Club, attended the annual 
meeting of the State Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs in Stamford. Others present 
from Bridgeport were Mrs. Henry L. 
Bishop, Mrs. Robert Rosan, Mrs. L. B. 
Nickerson, Mrs. Richard Oppel, Mrs. S. 
W. Gledhill, Mrs. Phillip L. Holzer, Mrs. 
Walter J. Taft, Mrs. Guy L. Hammond, 
Mrs. Walter Loewith, Mrs. C. L. Rosen- 
gard and Mrs. Frank D. Beers. 


SAN JOSE, CAL—The second recital 
under the auspices of the local branch 
of the American Guild of Organists at 
the First Methodist Church introduced 
Virginie Defrenery, organist of the First 
Congregational Church in Oakland and 
dean of the Northern California Chapter 
of the Guild. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Annabelle Rose, contralto. The Califor- 
nia Ladies’ String Quartet gave an en- 
joyable program at the State Normal 
and Normal Training Schools. 

a 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.—Hugo Good- 
win, organist of Chicago, gave a recital 
recently in Perkins Hall. He was as- 
sisted by Douglass Smith, boy soprano. 
Among the spring events was an orches- 
tral concert conducted by Edwin A. Die- 
trich, in the Burns Theater. The play- 
ers included members of the Deaf and 
Blind School Orchestra, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Orchestras of the Broadmoor Art 
Academy and the Colorado College. 

* * 


ITHACA, N. Y.—A busy month of re- 
citals preceded the commencement ac- 
tivities at the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music. Seniors who participated in 
these recitals were Elizabeth Hirn, 
piano; Edith Dunn, voice; Dorothy Con- 
ger, elocution; Gladys E. Reyna, piano; 








Charles Button, piano and voice; 
erine Barrow, voice; Lillian Spea 
elocution; Elinor Fish, piano; Kat 


Hassler, voice; Nellie Gorman, , );,. 


Urma Terry, piano; Anne Horre!| 
and Clarence Aldan, violin. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under ¢ 
rection of Paul Bleyden, with Mrs 
den at the piano, an interesting e 
of folk-songs was given at the Art 
Others who appeared at this ¢! 
cently were Mrs. Mary Sherier ie. 
soprano; Richie McLean, contralto p.- 
ton Kaspar, violinist; George \ 
pianist; Alden Finckel, ’cellist; FF)... 
Finckel, pianist; the In-Com-Co C ;y5 
with Clyde B: Aitchinson as cond), 
Mrs. Eustis Corcoran, pianist; rs 
Charles W. Fairfax, mezzo-sopran: nq 
Helen Corbin Hein, pianist. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The piano st: ents 
of Helen Calbreath and the voca sty. 
dents of Evelene Calbreath were pre. 
sented in recital at the Lincoln 
School Auditorium last month. Mis. (a). 
breath was the accompanist. Th: fol. 
lowing students participated: T\ inkle 
Powell, Frances Lewis, Naomi \\ «der, 
Jeannette Dentler, Helen Stratten, Car) 
and John Steelhammer, Hazel Peterson, 
Marion Flemming, Eleanor, Charlotte 
and Virginia Dabney, Walter W1\iiam. 
son, Ruth Zanders, Josephine Wi!\iam- 


son, Lois Thayer, Wilma Rinehart, 
Katherine Calbreath and  Gretschan 
Kraus. 


ee, 


Fort WortTH, TEX.—Texas Christian 
University announces a course of pub- 
lic school music, for the summer school 
of six weeks beginning June 13. Sadie 
Rafferty of Corsicana, a graduate of 
Northwestern University and supervisor 
of music at Corsicana, will have charge 
of this new course. Owing to a new 
ruling that all public school teachers of 
Fort Worth must be abie to teach music 
in order to secure a contract, there have 
been numerous inquiries at the college 
about the course, and indications point to 
a large class. George B. Dana, teacher 
of voice production and diction, has been 
secured for the summer school. 

IrHaca, N. Y.—“‘The Feast of the Lit- 
tle Lanterns,” a two-act operetta by Pau! 
Bliss, was given in the Star Theater 


recently by members of the graduating 
class of the Public S -hool Music Depart- 
ment of the Ithaca Conservatory, under 


the direction of R. H. Richards, head of 
the department. The participants were 
Maree Van Scoyoo, Alice Brewer, Doro- 
thy Zehr, Kathryn Hassler, Rosalind 
Baker, Mildred Brown, Margaret Com- 
erer, Susan Driscoll, Eleanor Geran, 
Gloria Glover, Lucille Harmon, Marion 
Horton, Clara Jones, Eva Reebel, Catha- 
rine Schoch, Mae E. Smith, Lillian 
Stufft, Kathryn Warner and Kathryn 
Weiting. 


* * * 

CHARLES CiTy, Iowa.—Lucinda Meu- 
sel gave a piano recital at the Centra! 
M. E. Church, in which the following 
students participated: Clyde  Spyt, 


Helen Blunt, Adine Kerstetter, June 
Kaste, Noel Matson, Lucile Logan, Dor's 
Bissonette, Kenneth Clough, Genevieve 


Summers, Margaret Williams, Neva 
Smith, Lois Schrader, Hazel Zeirat!, 
Gertrude Strong, Agnes Bird, Grace 


Springer, Ruth Holm, Bonita Summers, 
Gretchen Blugm, Leona Lampkin, Hazel 
Wertman, Mildred L. Smith, Norma 
Kuech, Fay Lessin, Lois Phillips, Nina 
Phillips, Iva Fluhrer, Olive White, Mar- 
garet Kaste, Harold Phillips and Alice 
Meusel. Vocal and saxophone solos were 
given by Mrs. C. E. Campbell and Charles 
Meusel. 
+ * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—George Hotchkiss 
Street and Kathryn Cry-ler Street pre 
sented a number of their students in Tt 
cital at the Lincoln High School audi 
torium recently. Mrs. Irene Al 
Mrs. Roy Baxter, Helen Levoff, Mar 
Corhouse, and Bess Smith, sopranos 
Edith Hagg and Delia Allen, contraitos; 
Paul Gelvin and Clare Heath, tenor: 
and Arthur Strickland, baritone, wet 
heard. Mr. Strickland was accomp:n!s* 
The second program by students 0: ‘* 
Becker Conservatory was given /4°! 
month, also at the Lincoln High § 
The students participating were 4°“ 
Rath, Margaret Dunn, Janet Johns‘0n 
June and Wilma Enke, Ernest Bowel 
Vestamae Townsend, Margaret 
penich, Mattie Shepherd, Haro! ind 
Lillie Petke, Mabel Burrows, 
Arean, Helen Burns, Caroline 
Theresa Kelly, Elsie Krombein, 
Klev, Jeanette Whitney, Elaine W 
Harriet Arenz, Eleanor Maling, 
Norbom, Laura Waldron, Monica 
gerald, Inez Kerfoot and Helen G 
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SUCCESSFUL APPEARANCES OF 
BISPHAM PUPILS. 


Pupils of David Bispham who have 
recently had success in public appear- 
ances include: Ruth Lloyd Kinney, so- 
prano, who has just been engaged for 
4 summer tour with Sousa’s Band; Ada 
Tyrone, soprano, who is completing a 


successful season, which included four 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” a concert tour to Halifax, N. S., 
and numerous festival engagements. 
Sara Stein, soprano, has appeared this 
spring in two recitals in Philadelphia 
and one in Atlantic City. Arthur Sey- 
mour, baritone, is completing a tour 
under the auspices of the American 
Legion in Pennsylvania. Errol K. 
Peters, baritone, won a success in a re- 
cital at Lebanon Valley College early 
in May. Virginia Gill, soprano, was 
engaged for an appearance with the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society following 
a recital appearance there in April. 
Mary Langley Rachow, contralto, is to 
appear in a recital this month in Toronto 
and Detroit, later going to Chicago for 
summer work with Mr. Bispham at the 
American Conservatory of Music. 





MABEL JACOBS HEARD AT SAENGER 
STUDIO 


Mabel Jacobs, contralto, gave an in- 
teresting recital at the Oscar Saenger 
Studios on Tuesday evening, May 24, 
before an invited audience. Miss Jacobs, 


who is an artist-pupil of Mr. Saenger, 
delivered her program artistically, and 
displayed a voice of extensive range, well 
handled. She opened with the “Ah! 
Rendimi” aria of Rossi, and introduced 
as a novelty a group in Norwegian by 
Grieg and Kjerulf. Before each of 
these she recited an English version of 
the poem before singing it, thus render- 
ing the songs more interesting. The Nor- 
wegian group she followed with Lieder 
by Schubert, Schumann, Rubinstein and 
Brahms and closed with songs in Eng- 
lish by Schindler, Tchaikovsky, Cyril 
Scott and Hugo Wolf. She had to grant 
extras. Emily Miller was her gifted 
accompanist. 





RECITAL AT LA FORGE-BERUMEN 
STUDIOS 


Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Gar- 
den” was given at the La Forge- 
sjerumen Studios on June 1, with 
Frank La Forge at the piano, and 


the following quartet of graduate 
students: Charlotte Ryan, soprano; 
Dorothy George, contralto; Shef- 


field Child, tenor, and Charles Carver, 
bass. The rest of the program consisted 
of vocal and piano solos and brought 
forward other pupils including Hazel 
Silver and Beatrice Cast, sopranos; Alice 
Bracey and Kathryn Kerin, accompan- 
ists; Rosamond Crawford, Dwight Coy 
and Elvin Schmitt, pianists. The per- 
formance of each one of these young 
artists was characterized by sincerity, 
musical understanding and a_ well- 
schooled technique. The Rochester School 
of Music recently added to the faculty 
Ernestine Klinzing, a piano pupil of Mr. 
La Forge and Mr. Berimen. 





HEAR MEYSENHEYM PUPILS 
Professional and other pupils of Mme. 
Cornelie Meysenheym, court singer of 
the Royal Theaters of Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam and The Hague, appeared in a 
musical soirée at Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
Sic Hall on June 6. With Benjamin 
tackett and William Collmeyer as ac- 
Ccompanists, an ambitious program was 
Presented by Mrs. Elizabeth Grouch, 
Anna Winter, Rose Massimine, Mary 
Brooks, Mrs. Harriet Wortmann, Marie 
Abbey, Henry Meysenheym, Mrs. Henry 
Ir ing, Mrs. Helen Kreeb, Ruth Koch, 
V la Stein, Mrs. Harriette Wessells, 
‘ma Metzner, Minnie Marks, Mrs. Alma 
Borsuk and Mrs. Kathleen Rogers. 





FEAGIN PUPILS IN RECITAL 


ix pupils of Lucy Feagin, teacher of 
matic art, were heard in her studio 
Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of 
v 24. in a dramatic contest. The 
was offered »y Mrs. Ida Benfey 
im opening speech Mrs. 





Judd gave the points of excellence which 


_were to be used in judging the work of 


the pupils. Those participating were 
Sheba Strunsky, Eloise Liddon, Eliza- 
beth Corn, Theresa Lazarus, Mrs. L. P. 
Spooner and Mary Fox. The prize was 
awarded to Mary Fox. The three judges 
were Gilda Varesi of “Enter Madame,” 
Ivan F. Simpson of “The Green Goddess” 
and Mrs. A. F. MacArthur. 





EDWIN HUGHES TO OPEN NEW STUDIO 


Edwin Hughes, the New York pianist, 
composer and teacher, is opening his new 
studio in West 102nd Street, on 
June 11. Here Mr. Hughes plans to 


give a series of individual recitals by 
his artist-pupils during the early part 
of the summer and also to hold his sum- 
mer class. Applications for admission 
to the latter are coming in from well!- 
known pianists and teachers in all parts 
of the country and these have been so 
numerous as to indicate that the class 
this summer will exceed greatly in size 
and scope that of any previous summer. 





GUNN AND KING PUPILS IN RECITAL 


Senior pupils of Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
violinist, and J. Ruth King, pianist, were 
heard in recital at the Apollo Studios in 
Brooklyn on the evéning of June 1. Wal- 
lace Johnston, Gladys Kehoe, Mildred 
Cowles, William Krohn, Lily Nyeboe, 
Alexander Cleland, Evangeline Tucker, 
Ruth Bruns, and Alice Raymond were 
the violinists. Piano numbers were 


played by Bessie Largeman, Annetta 
Goldberg, Kathleen Hayes, Agatha 
Largeman, Theodora Haskins, Nolda 
Warmolts, Ruth Neering, Henrietta 


Koski, Dorothy Spedick and Sally Ham- 
lin. Both the teachers also took part. 





LANHAM PUPIL HEARD. 
A pupil of McCall Lanham, who be- 
sides his private teaching in New York 
is director of music at the Chevy Chase 


School in Washington, D. C., was fea- 
tured in the elaborate musical program 
which preceded the Lanham-Kimbro 
wedding at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church on the afternoon of June 1. Be- 
sides the organ numbers which were 
given by Harry Rowe Shelley, organist 
of the church, Gwilym Anwyl, tenor, was 
heard in Henschel’s “Morning Song,” 
Lehmann’s “Ah! Moon of My Delight” 
and Mary Rosa’s “\/edding Song.” 





GIVES RECITAL AT PATTERSON STUDIO 


A well-chosen program was presented 
by Estelle Leask, soprano, a pupil of 
Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, at the Patter- 
son School of Singing on the evening of 
June 2. Mme. Leask, assisted by Harry 
Horsfall, pianist, sang with artistic con- 
ception songs of Tchaikovsky, Hildach, 
Dobson, Bantock, Gretchaninoff, Bru- 
neau, Debussy, Fourdrain, Strauss, Schu- 
mann, Schubert and Farley. She was 
cordially received by a large audience. 
Mr. Horsfall disclosed his pianistic gifts 
in groups of Mendelssohn, MacDowell, 
Christensen, Chopin, and Pauer. 





AMY GRANT DEMONSTRATES 
SPEECH METHOD 


Amy Grant, who recently closed her 
series of opera recitals at the Hotel 
Plaza, gave an interesting demonstration 


of the training of the speaking voice 
and of dramatic expression in her New 
York studios on the afternoon of June 9. 
Miss Grant will devote much of her time 
to teaching during the summer. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR ZERFFI PUPIL 


Anna Novick, soprano, pupil of Wil- 
liam A. C. Zerffi, was given an enthu- 
siastic reception when she appeared in 
recital in Stroudsburg, Pa., on May 20. 
Miss Novick has also been engaged to 
appear as soloist with the Welsh Male 
Chorus at its forthcoming concert in 
Bangor, Pa 





Present Granberry Graduates 


The graduates of the Granberry Piano 
School were presented in their com- 
mencement exercises at Chamber Music 
Hall, Thursday evening, June 2. Au- 
gusta A. Kusel, who received a full dip- 
loma, played the major part of the pro- 





gram, giving works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Sibelius, MacDowell and Mozart. Pupils 
who received teachers’ certificates were 
Anna M. Batton, Matilda Mayer and 
Helen Rhea Short. Miss Batton assisted 
Miss Kusel in the presentation of Mo- 
zart’s Variations in F. Dr. Elsenheimer 
wae the accompanist in the Bach num- 
er. 


In (hicago Studios 


Chicago, June 3. 

The public contests of the American 
Conservatory occupied the attention of 
the students, friends and the musical 
public during the vast few weeks. The 
following were chosen to play at the 
annual commencement to be held Tues- 
day evening, June 21, at the Auditorium: 
Florence Anderson, Bertha Rupprecht 
and Berenice McChesney, from the piano 
department; George Smith, Irma Mos- 
chel, Mary Lenander and Adelina de Lent 
from the voice department, and Henry 
Sopkin and Ruth Wingert from the violin 
department. 

he students selected to play at the 
concert to be given in February by the 
American Conservatory in Orchestra 
Hall, with the assistance of the Chicago 
Symphony, are Richard Hire, Etta Blon- 
stein an* Mary Hughes Call, from the 
piano department: Eugene Christy and 
Mildred Anderson from the voice depart- 
ment, and Marvin Sakanowsky from the 
violin department. 

Free scholarships were awarded to 
Frederick Schauwecker, piano; George 
Smith, voice; Ruth Wingert, violin; all 
members of the graduating class. Gold 
medals went to Richard Hire, Iona Bur- 
rows and Helen Rauh, piano; Irma Mos- 
chel and Mary Lenander, voice; Henry 
Sopkin and Marvin Sakanovsky, violin, 
also members of the graduating class, 
and to Miriam Barber, Mildred Warner, 
Rosalie Klinka, piano; Ernest Evans, 
Florence Nichols, Ethel Hoem and Hilda 
Bremer, voice; Leo Braverman, violin, 
and Luella Moore and Joseph Taylor, 
organ, all of the teachers’ certificate 
class. 

Frank Parker baritone, member of the 
faculty of the Conservatory, was soloist 
with the Elmhurst College Chorus at 
Kimball Hall, May 24, and sang at the 
Commencement of the Y. M. C. A. Col- 
lege, June 6. 

A strong feature of the summer master 
school will be the repertory classes, 
which will consist of eight playing or 
singing members each—master classes, 
in fact, as only professionals and artist- 
pupils will be admitted. The best in 
classic and modern piano and vocal liter- 
ature will be presented, subject to the 
keen analysis and criticism by artists of 
international repytation. 

o * * 














The concert given in Ziegfeld Theater, 
on Saturday morning, brought forth 
the following pupils from the piano, 
violin and voice departments of the Chi- 
cago Musical College: Eleanor Koskie- 
wicz, Marion Treleaven, Esther Linder, 
Cecile Schubert, Mary Malone, Granville 
Marsh, Wyoneta Cleveland, Antoniette 
Garnes, Philip Kaufman, Kathleen Ryan 
and William Beller. 

Ethel MacDonald has been engaged 
for a fourteen weeks’ tour by the “Gon- 
doliers” Opera Company; Kathleen Ryan 
for a sixteen weeks’ tour by the Redpath 
Quartet, and Teresa Huening for a six 
weeks’ tour with the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance” Company under the direction of 
Kannard Barradell. Miss Huening sang 
all last week in “The Dawn of Peace” 
at Aryan Grotto. The three young 
women are students at the college. 

The departments of expression and 
dramatic art presented the three-act 
farce-comedy, “Putting It Over on 
Father,” in Ziegfeld Theater Friday 
morning. Lorence Crank, Harriet 
Stuart, C. K. Schaefer, Arthur Pires, 
Samuel Castle, Alexander Virvicz, Ver- 
non Cunard, Mable Rodle and Angelo 
Martino made up the cast. 

Anna Vognar, pupil in the piano de- 
partment, piayed recently with the River- 
side, Cal., Symphony and with the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Pasadena, Cal. 

Anne Leonard, student in the vocal 
department, gave a recital in the college 
recital hall, Thursday evening. She was 
assisted by Anah Webb, student in the 
violin department. 

Agnes Hart has returned from a short 
concert tour in Iowa. Rose Chirous, 
pianist, played in Aurora last week. 

M. A. M. 


Rosa Ponselle sang at the benefit per- 
formance given by the Actors’ Fidelity 
League in New York on June 5. 





HONOR H. J. STEWART 





Flag of New York Presented to Organist 
at His City College Recital 


An organ recital by Humphrey J. 
Stewart was given at the College of the 
City of New York on Sunday, June 5. 
The event was one of a series known as 
the People’s Concerts, sponsored by 
Mayor Hylan of New York. Addresses 
were made by Dr. S. E. Mezes, presi- 
dent of the college, and Commissioner 
G. A. Whalen, who presented the flag 
of the city to Dr. Stewart. The organ 
program included the Mendelssohn So- 
nata in F Minor, Op. 65, Handel’s Largo, 
Guilmant’s “Marche aux Flambeaux,” the 
Mendelssohn “Spring Song,” Boccherini’s 
Minuet, and a Processional March by 
Dr. Stewart. The last is from a music 
drama composed about the life of Monte- 
zuma. The organist, while in New York, 
is to receive the William C. Carl gold 
medal at the twentieth annual com- 
mencement of the Guilmant Organ 
School. The great outdoor organ 
erected for the San Diego Exposition, a 
gift of John A. Spreckels, has been con- 
tinued in the charge of Dr. Stewart, who 
is municipal organist. 





Charles Hackett Aids Soldiers’ Camp 


Charles Hackett, tenor, gave a concert 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., Tuesday evening, 
May 31, for the benefit of the disabled 
soldiers’ camp in Vermont. The concert 
realized the amount of $3,200. 


Winston Wilkinson Plays at School 


For the final concert of the season at 
Miss Spence’s School, Winston Wilkin- 
son was presented in a violin recital. 


With his accompanist, Marie Maloney, 
Mr. Wilkinson had to give several extras 
for his enthusiastic audience besides re- 
peating more than one of the _ pro- 
grammed numbers. Particularly well re- 
ceived was Arnold Volpe’s transcription, 
still in MS., of the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
“Chanson Hindoue,’ Mr. Wilkinson’s 
playing was marked by beauty of tone, 
brilliant technique and interesting phras- 
ing. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Catherine M. Kerns 
Mrs. Catherine M. Kerns, mother of 
Grace Kerns, the well-known concert 
and oratorio soprano, died at her home 
in Norfolk, Va., on May 30. Mrs. Kerns 


had been ill for some time with a com- 
plication of diseases but it was not until 
a few days before her death that her 
illness was considered fatal. Miss Kerns 
was taking part in the festival at Keene, 
N. H., and being unable to secure a sub- 
stitute, she remained to sing the Verdi 
Requiem, leaving directly afterwards for 
Norfolk, but arriving too late for her 
mother to recognize her. 


Cécile Simonnet 

PARIS, May 31.—Cécile Simonnet, for- 
merly one of the leading singers at the 
Opéra Comique, died here recently. Mme. 
Simonnet was born at Lille, March 4, 
1865, and made her début as Lakmé on 
Sept. 10, 1885, at the Opéra Comique, 
when Marie Van Zandt was forced to 
abandon the réle. She created the lead- 
ing réles in “Le Roi d’Ys” and other 
well known operas. Her last appear- 
ances were at the Théatre de la Monnaie 
in Brussels. She retired from the stage 
about twenty years ago. 




















Mrs. Paula Schroeder 
BosTON, June 3.—Mrs. Paula Schroe- 
der, wife of Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist of 
the Boston Symphony, died at her home 


in Jamaica Plain, aged sixty-seven. Mrs. 
Schroeder was born in Frankfort, Ger- 
many, but had lived in and around Bos- 
ton for many years. She enjoyed the 
friendship of a large circle of musicians. 
She had been ill for three weeks, but was 
thought convalescent when a relapse set 
in. We av Be 





George L. Spaulding 


ROSELLE PARK, N. J., June 4.—George 
L. Spaulding, composer and publisher of 
popular songs, died at his home on June 
1, after an illness of about three weeks. 
Mr. Spaulding was born at Newburgh, 
N. Y., in 1864 and went to New York 
when about sixteen years of age, work- 
ing as an errand boy in a music store. 
He later engaged in business in Brooklyn 
under the firm name of Spaulding & 
Kornder. 
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CHEHALIS HOLDS FESTIVAL 


Washingtonians Attracted by Local Cho- 
ral Society’s Programs 
CHEHALIS, WASH., June 4.—The an- 
* nual musical festival given May 17 and 
18, at the Liberty Theater by the Cheha- 
lis Choral Society furnished delightful 
musical fare and attracted large audi- 
ences. The opening entertainment was a 
recital by Paul Petri, dramatic tenor, 
with Lillian Jeffreys Petri as pianist and 
accompanist. Mr. and Mrs. Petri are 
residents of Portland and for the past 
season Mr. Petri has been conductor and 
director of the Chehalis Choral Society. 
A matinée program given on the sec- 
end day introduced visiting soloists in- 
cluding Mrs. Mabel Metz _ Dilts, of 
Tacoma, soprano; Mrs. Pauline Miller- 
Chapman, mezzo-soprano; Mrs, Petri, 
pianist, and Otto Wedemeyer, baritone, 
all of Portland. On Wednesday evening 
a program was given by the Choral So- 
ciety, with Paul Petri as conductor, 
Eleanor Petersen, accompanist, and Mrs. 
Dilts, Mrs. Chapman and Mr. Wede- 
meyer as soloists. The feature was a 
very creditable presentation of Gade’s 
eantata, “The Erl-King’s Daughter.” 
The year just ended has been a success- 
ful one for the society and the work of 
Mr. Petri as conductor has been most 
highly praised. I, C. 


PRIZES FOR ALABAMANS 











Music Club Members of Birmingham 
Offer Awards in Contest 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. May 30.—The 
Alabama Federation of Music Clubs has 
announced prizes in piano, voice and vio- 
lin, to be presented to the winners at the 
state students’ contest, which will be held 
in conjunction with the 1922 federation 
convention at Annisto. The prizes will 
consist of $25 in cash to each winner. The 
piano prize is offered by Mrs. Victor H. 
Hanson of Birmingham; voice prize, 
Mrs. C. Guy Smith of Montgomery, and 
the violin prize, Mrs. W. L. Davids of 
Troy. The state president, Mrs. J. H. 
Lane, will also give a cash prize of $25 
for the best composition. 

A large audience attended the spring 
recital of Carrie Ingram Gillespie at 
Cable Hall recently. Thirty pupils from 
Miss Gillespie’s class took part in the 
program. J. T. 


European Successes for Gardner 


A first Berlin recital was given by 
Samuel Gardner on May 30. Following 
this, the violinist cabled his manager, 
Loudon Charlton, of his success and that 
he would give a second program on 
June 7. During his passage through Eng- 
land, Mr. Gardner played his Violin Con- 


certo for Albert Coates, who gave him 
a flattering letter of introduction to Ar- 
thur Nikisch in Berlin. Mr. Gardner ex- 
pects to be able to present his tone poem, 
“The New Russia,” while he is abroad. 
From Berlin, he plans to go to Paris, 
but instead of returning to the United 
States in September as he had meant, 
he will probably stay over for an appear- 
ance both as soloist and composer in 
his concerto at one of the early fall con- 
certs of the London Symphony, of which 
Mr. Coates is conductor. 











Music 


Harvard Organist to Try 


During “Exams.” 


The soothing powers of music 
are to be tried upon the Harvard 
undergraduates during the exami- 
nation period. Each morning in 
the University chapel, according 
to the announcement of Dr. A. T. 
Davison, organist, there will be a 
ten-minute program of not-too-for- 
midable numbers. 
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It’s Hard to Tell What the Critics Think About It, but They Do Look “Different” at the End of a Season, When It Takes the 


OSTON, June 1.—Our Foolish Corre- 
spondent has observed that it doesn’t 
do any good at all to watch the Oracles, 


for they never reveal, by so much as the 
quiver of an eyelash, emotion, joy or 
distaste. She thinks this may be part 
of the job, but doesn’t worry overmuch 
about it. Even unto the end of the sea- 
son can she maintain her youthful enthu- 
siasm, and the way she applauds! Critics 
may sag, but she wilts no wilt. “Be 
young while you can,” she says, “for 
when you can’t you won’t be able to!” 
Some have to know all about things, but 
the cheerful layman can enjoy it all. 
As for the Oracles that have drifted 
into her sketch-book, there is H. T. P. 
of the Boston Transcript, and she de- 
clares you can always recognize him by 
his style. “Because,” as she puts it, “he 
has a style of his own, often cryptic and 
always scholarly, so you’d know him if 
he wrote an. article on washing ma- 
chines.” And what she thinks of Olin 
Downes of the Post. “Kindly and search- 
ing,” though it must be hard to be both 
at times. She turns to Philip Hale, 


Youthful to Smack a Vigorous Hand 


“whose very whisper is freighted with 
pertinence and whose remote references 
bewilder the innocent.” Henry Levine of 
MUSICAL AMERICA she declares is “one 


of the fiercest,” but she can sit down 
right alongside him and enjoy every 
thing that’s coming from the stage. 

M. H 





Hans Hess Teaching Thrice Weekly 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
is now devoting three days a week to 
teaching in his studio here. For three 
consecutive years he has had pupils 
among the winners of the scholarships 
awarded by the Lake View Musical So- 
ciety. His students also figure promi- 
nently in the Civic Orchestra, the princi- 
pal ’cellist of last season, Theodore Rat- 
zer, having been engaged for the Chi- 
cago Symphony. M. A. M. 


Chicago School Players Acquit Them- 


selves Well at Festival 


Cuicaco, June 7.—Advance in th 
music of the Chicago public schools 
was exemplified during the last week 
the music festival of the schools 
District 2, given at the Hibbard Schoo! 
Glee clubs, orchestras and bands f! 
the sixteen schools gave a program (ha! 
ranged from simple melodies to mor 
less complex symphonic numbers, 
capitally played. M. A. M 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be th: 
finest now made. hey contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C.KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN | 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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